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ABSTBACT 

This publication describes vhat approxinately 100 
groups atound the ,cctintry are doing vith regard to food, housing, 
energy, and health to beat inflation on the neighborhood level* The 
book is intended as a resource for citizens vishing to take the kind 
c£ consumer action that vill save thes and their neighbors noney* 
SoAe o,f the programs featured are saving faiiilies hundreds of dollars 
annually* For instance, several groups are promoting coinunity and 
backyard gardening* In 1979, backyard and community gardening 
projects nationwide produced S13 billion vorth of produce. Another 
example is a corporate-sponsored ridesharing program in California 
nhich saves commuters $4 million in commtiting costs and an estimated 
tvo million gallons of gasoline each year* other grotips have found 
less tangible vays to save vhile making life more enjoyable for those 
they serve* For example, some organizations are giving residents a 
neir sense of pride by revitalizing their neighborhoods* In st« Louis, 
a dynamic innercity group has renovated $15 million vorth of housing, 
created jobs for 450 residents by luring a shoe factory into the 
area^ and opened a lov-cost medical clinic* Many groups are fighting 
inflation by finding alternatives to the traditional marketplace* 
They have developed programs to promote medical self*care, food 
co-ops, and self-belp heme repairs* In Neir Tork City, for ejcample, a 
homelike childbearing center offers residents an alternative to 
traditional hospitals* Still other groups are using old*fashioned 
political methods to achieve their goals* For example^ in Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts a citizens coalition sticcessfully lobbied a local 
hospital to adhere to a Federal lair and provide emergency care for 
poor people* In addition to the descriptions of group projects, the 
resotirce contains lists of organizations that are eager to help 
consumer groups nationwide by providing ptiblished materials, 
technical assistance, or in some cases, funding* Information on 
federal programs that vill be of assistance is also provided* 
(Author/Bt)) 
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Note 

In preparing tNs book we have attempted to identify examples of successful consumer activities. This compilation is 
by no means an exhaustive survey. Rather, it is a broad sampling of the types of projects readers might consider 
when devising ways to battle inflation or to bring essential services to their communities. Mention of groups and pro- 
grams in this publication should not be construed as an enctorsement by the Office of Consumer Affairs or the 
Federal government. 

The descriptions of projects or information sources in this publication are based on materials supplied to the U.S. Office 
of Consumer Affairs. We have attempted to verify and report this information to the Dest of our capability. However 
we disclaim responsibility fOr any inaccuracies in program descriptions or information sources and for changes which 
f 1 may have occurred since the pubiicatlon of this book. 
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General Introduction 

\(s the Sony truth that each year Ameiican families pay mofe and mxe of their incomes Ux 
the basic necessities. That's because ^ira^g inflation hits hardest at food^ Kjusuig^ ener^ 
and heahh care. In 1979 they rose cdledively by 18,2 percent white nonessentials— 
everything from flov;er vases to liquor— rose by 7.0 percent. Not surpri^ngly* energy led the 
way, leaping by 374 pen^t. Housing followed with an increase d 17 A percent. Food and 
heahh care tr^d but still rose signiBcantly by 10,2 and 10,1 percent respectively. 

People's Movement Taking Hold 

But something special is happening that makes our country's economic picture a good deal 
brighter, Theie © a new movement— an exciting cooperative spirit— making itself feh every- 
where from ru!al towns to big city neighborhoods. The nvovenient has no single leader nor 
does it have a national platform. Rather^ consumets are taking corkcrete steps to beat inflation 
on the local level. They are forming partnerships with businesses, governments, unions, 
private foundations and^ most importantly, with each other. The movement varies in form 
but the spiiTt is ttw same whether it*s mantfested in a Detroit housing renovation program ot a 
free health clinic in Wisconsin, 

The successes of the almost 100 local groups wc describe provide exciting proof of how 
much consumers can do to f^ht spiraling costs and provide their neighbors vuith low^cost, 
needed services. In addition, we briefly mention hundreds of other projects and organizations 
which have set examples that you can folbw. 

At first glance the groups nuiy not seem to have much in common. Some serve poor whites 
in Appalachia ot middle-class families in Seattle, Others h^\p central Nebraska fanmers or 
inner-^city blacks tn Los Angeles, Some of the groups operate on tiny budgets using the help 
of a few volunteers; others have muItimilKon ddlar budgets and large paid stafife, 

O vi 
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Common Goals 

But these groups do share cormnon goals. Most no^y they are working to serve the needs 
of their neigfibots and^ directly or indirect^, save consumers money. They ultimately promote 
setf-teEanCfi. They share a spirit of ojmmjtment and cooperation. And theyVe succeeded 
because the ocgantzeis have won community support and have found and used available 
tesouices. 

Some of the (Hograms we featui^e are saving families hundreds of dollars annually. For in- 
starKe^ we see how several oioups are promoting community and backyard gardening— 
which pays crff in savings. In 1979, according to Gardens For All, a national gardening 
I clearirighouse and one of our featured groups^ badcyard and community gardening prefects 
nationwide pKxluced a staggeiing $13 billion wottfi df produce. Another example, a cotpo- 
rate-sponsored ridcshaiing program in California, saves commuters $4 miBfon in commuting 
costs and an estimated two million gallons of gasoBne each year. 

Other groups have found less tanc^ ways to save while maldng life more enjoyable for 
diose d)ey serve. For eKample, some organizations are ^ving regents a new sense of pride 
* by revital^ing ther neighborhoods. In St. Louis, a dynamic inner-city group has renovated 
$15 million worth of housing^ created jobs for 450 residents by luring a shoe ^ory into the 
area and opened a low-cost medical clinic. Add the group's two day care centers and theb^ 
programs for youth and the elder^ arvd you have a portrait of an organoation makuig a real 
conttAnition to Akit neighbois' quality of life. And by boosting thenr local economy d)ey have 
decreased the wdfore and unemployment roQs and increased personal ^pending power. 

Innovative Ptograms 

Many gcoups are limiting inflation by hiding altematives to the traditional marltelplace. 
y They^ve used innovate and practical (xogcams to promote medical sef-care* food co-ops* 
s^-hdp home repairs— anythir>g that wc»ks. In New Yodt City, for example, a homelike 
childbe3tir>g center offers residents an alternative to traditibnal hospitals which often charge as 
much as thee times more for deliveries and aftercare. 

Citizen Participation 

StiD other groiqps have gann^ citizen power, becoming h^-powered advocates, winning 
reforms in many different fields from estat^i^ied institutions. These groups are old- 
fashioned pditical methods to achieve their goals. For example, in Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
a citizens a)alitkm success(u9y IdbUed a local ho^itat to adhere to a Federal law arnl provide 
emergency care for poor people. Comnmniiy organizing also paid ojf for the group vAien 
their coaHfion-badced sbte won election to an influential health planning council. The 
a>nsumer*ofiented board then used its power to win new commur% heaMi ser\w:es :uch as 
a needed medical clinic for area women. 

^mHarlyf groups around the country are striving to educate their nei^bors about Federal 
programs for which they m^ qua^. In NashviHe, Tennessee, for example, a determined 
group convinced the local school board to implement a Federal school breakfast program. 
ThrcHi^ research and tobbying, the group showed that the fuHy sub^ized program could 
pro\^ nutritious meals to thousands of children at little cost to the school system. 

Helping the Needy 

Many of the organizations in this book are eq[>ecially committed to helping those most in 
need --the poor, the elderly and those on fixed incomes. For them, rising costs mean more 
than pinchirig perinies or switching from steak to hamburgers. It takes its toll in r^ a) human 
suffer&ig— poor nutrition, deca^g homes and untreated illnesses. 
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Spreading the Word 

Those of us at the United States Qffx% of Consumer Aifairs wanted people around the country 
to learn and benefit ftom the achievements of local c^rSzaSons, The best way to leach that 
goal, we deckled, was to shaie our ]uiowle(i^--aiKl theirs— Ihi^ 
our audience to be diousands d activa community leaders and groups across the nation as 
weS as cttizetis wishing to be^ action in their own nei^boihoods. 

We began a search for representatiue oiigai^salions in the M of 1978. We sent thousands of 
questionnates to consumer and citizen groups^ some of which in turn passed them on to 
others. Thici^ iie questionnaires and word of mouth, we learned about the valuable work 
of hundreds of oigantzations. 

Our seatchf of oHirse, wasn^t meant to be exhaustive. Rather^ we wanted to provide readers 
with a san^Bng d cost^cutting activities that are underway around the country. The groups 
mentioned in diis book rmsj/ not be the best in their field and a few of their programs rmsj/ 
have ended by iie time diis book is published. But they^ve all had irrportant successes diat 
he^ iDustiate the various approaches others can take to f^ inflatk>n. 

Forging Partnerships ~ Anywhere and Everywhere 

In looking at the groups that are chronicled in dus book^ it becomes dear that foicpng 
wcHkable partnerships is a key ingredient of success. Often die Federal government ptays a 
role in those partncish^. But Federal grants and assistance programs do have limits. For in- 
stance^ there is stiff competHjk>n for them and quali^/ing citen Involves consideiable paper- 
works Also, much of the funding is shoit-term. These Bmits often apply to ^ate and kxal 
government programs as well. 

So rr}05t of our featured gxmps have also become adept at garnering futKls and assistance 
hom other sources-- netghborSf churches^ foundations^ unions and area businesses. In fact, 
their successes are marked by a willingness to use whatever resources they can— from the 
help of a few voainteers to a Federal grant— to reach *h^ goals. To do so requires hard 
wok, ima^nation and commitment^ Uit as youH see throu^out this book, these virtues 



In this book youH learn about the triunv^hs of many groups as well as obstacies they over- 
came. You'll meet their leaders and will hear fcom the people they have he^. You'll 
dascwet ftiaX de^ite differences in income, geographical location, occupation and race, the 
people involved £ue much l^e you and your neighbors. We hope d^t you will be so in^ired 
by their efforts that you too wiQ take action. 

The United States Offk:e of Consumer Affairs views this upsurge of consumer action as one 
of the most refreshing devebpments in our national life. 

The "peopIe*s moverrwnt" is truly worth cdebrating! 
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HowtoUseTtlis Book 

We hope this book will be a valuable resource for those wishing to take the kind of consumer action that has 
me^t a better life for thous<inds of Americans who have been touched by ourfeatured groups. 

To help you get the most from it, we've prepaied a brief explanation of how the book is organized. We hope you 
take time to read it 

Text 

The book is divided into five sections. First, Basic Tools provides the nuts and bolts of launching a community 
project It contains helpful hints on organizing a group, raising funds and attracting needed publicity. 

The next four sections, Food, Housing, Energy and Health, profile the projects of dynamic groups around the 
country that have successfully cut costs or provided neighbors with essential services. Their stories aie full of 
innovative, exciting ideas and resources. Also, the Energy Section contains two glossaries to help you better 
understand ener^ terms and utilityiargon. 

Resources 

Following each section are /lesoun:e6^ which list useful organizations and publications. The organizations are 
eager to help consumer groups nationwide by providing published materials, technicat assistance or— in some 
cases-- funding. The publications include how-to nrianuals, directories and newsletters which can help you 
start neighborhood programs or expand existing ones. 

Appendices 

At the end of the book are two Appendices. Appendix I contains information on Federal programs that have pro- 
vided assistance to our featured groups. Sometimes we^ve placed the details of the programs in footnotes. But 
in all cases, asterisks (*) lead you \o Appendix I where brief program descriptions are listed under the admlnis- 
tering department or agency. Also, addresses and phone numbers of national and, where appropriate, regional 
Federal offices are provided so you can get wotb detailed Informatton about the programs highlighted as well as 
others forwhich yourgroup might qualify. 

Appendix II outlines the structure of the National Consumer Cooperative Bank, a valuable new source of tech- 
nical and financial assistance for citizens wishing to launch cooperatively owned, nonprofit ventures. 

Flnafty,the/ndex contains acomplete listing of ourfeaturedgroups as well as page numbers where they appear 
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Introduction 

The point of this book is to show that individuals work- 
ing together can make a difference-ra big difference- 
In the type, quality and price of the food, fK)using, 
health care and energy they receive. 

As the success stones in this book ctemonstrate. prob- 
lems too complex to be solved by one can often be 
solved by many. Institiitk)ns too large to heed one voice 
might be moved by a chorus of voices. Their stories 
shew that Americans possess immeasurable quantities 
of creativity, energy and generosity of human spirit, and 
those qualities are easity tapped when basic rights are 
threatened or fundamental needs are not being met. 

This chapter is all about creatively tapping those 
<^alities and channeling them towand a common goal. 
At the heart of this book are the dynamic groups which 
have, through successful organizing, tackled food, 
housing, health care and energy problems. We hope 
their stories will challenge and inspire you. 

Please use this sectkxi as a foo/ to guide you in your 
organizing efforts. It doesn't cover everythlhg, but it 
does COTtain basic tips on marshaling support: conduct- 
ing meetings; raising funds; winning publicity; merging 
with other groups; and finally, deciding if and when to 
incorporate. 

We hope it will help you and your group get off (o a 
good beginning. 



Basic 
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Identifying Community Concerns 

Every Amefican community has a unique blend of peo- 
ple and problems, Yel all have the need for wOfkable 
systems that deliver lo residents essential services at 
affordable costs, *-^ck of those services is reason 
erK)ugh to organize your friends and neighbors and sue* 
cessfully overcome your community's problem. 

Whether the problem is big or small, capsble of being 
resdved tn a month or only after years of hard work, 
the first steps to a solution are always the same— iden- 
lify the problem and get organized 

Narrowing the Issues 

It usually isn't too difficult to identify community needs 
or problems, II you don't already know, a survey of 
friends, neighbors, co-worKers and ocmmunity leaders 
should reveal the areas of rriost serious concern. Is it 
lack of health care? High energy costs? Inadequate 
housing? Poor quality and expensive food? 

Narrow your issues to one area— such as food — where 
the need for services is greatest and where you have 
the best chance of making a difference. Always re- 
member that your group can expand to other areas 
later. 

As you survey, collect Ihe names of those who express 
intere<?t in worMrigwilh you, And keep wrillen notesr- 
salely tiled — on all conversations as weli as information 
you gather, They will come in handy later. After survey- 
ing, you should have: 

• several descriptions of the problem; 

• a variety of causes and culprits; 

• differing opinions on what, if any, action can be sue- 
cesslully taken; and 

• a good indication of how many people are interested 
enough in the issue to work with you toward a solution. 



Exploring the Problem/ 
Assessing Your Resources 

You've identified the problem. Now it's time for some 
basic research, 

• Read as many pertinent articles, pamphlets and 
other materials as you can find on your chosen issue 
Interview key players on both sides. For instance, if 
your issue is higtvpriced, low-quality food, compare 
prices at local grocers and find out if they sell local 
produce. If rKit, why? Talk to farmers, FIrij out what 
their outlets are — and prices, 

• Check to see if all existing laws that relate to your 
issue are being enforced. And while you* re at it, learn 
everything you can about local, state and Federal pro- 
grams that relate to your area of need and rrJght be a 
potential source of technical andfor financial 
assistance. 

Learning from Others 

Remember you don't have to ^'reinvent the wheel/' 
Learn from Ihe experiences of others wtio have tackled 
similar problems, 

• Locate other groups that may have formed for 
similar reasons, (f local, plan to work with these groups. 
If not, don't hesitate to contact them for guidance on 
how to get started and what to do next 

• Don't forget to tap the expertise of local, state and 
Federal agency officials who are involved with your 
issue, 

• Write to natfonal clearinghouses, some of which are 
listed in Ihe Resource Sections throughout this book. 
They are likely to have valuable infomnation, 

• Look in this iDOok under the section dealing with your 
issue, and read the stories of groups profiled to give 
you Ideas on how to tackle the problem and where to 
look for funds and assistance. 

Getting Together 

After you are familiar with the issue and feel comfort- 
able talking ^lynjt it, call a meeting of those who have 
expressed interest in helping. Remember that new 
groups don't have to be created every time a new 
problem arises, Qiancer "jre that a group or two 
already exist that share t-n Interest in your issue. So 
publicize the meethy (dato^ time, place and purpose) 
on community bulletin boyirds, in supermarkets, focal 
laundries and perhaps in the meeting sectfon of your 
local newspaper. If you already befong to a club or 
organization, ask that your proposal be placed th^ 
agenda for the next meeting. And ask your friends lo 
announce the meeting to their clubs and organizations^ 
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Al the meeting. 

• tell what you have learned and the results of your 
survey; 

• describe Ihe problem as you see ii: 

• discuss some possible sofuilons. 

• discuss how much eflort might be mvoiv^fd in finding 
and pursuing ihe right course of aciion 



Keys to a Successful Issues Meeting 

• Follow en agenda, 

• Get feedback, 

• Encourage debate on hoiv to tackle the problem; 
others might come up with a better idea, 

* Listen to others, 

* Be open to compromise; disagreements will arise. 

* Assess group interest to determine how many are 
willing to volunteer fo^ the basic task$ necessary to 
get the project underway. 

Chart 1 



With a successful lively meeting, youVe on your way! 
Now to harness your group's energy and enthusiasm 
and plot your goakeachrng strategy. 

Make It a Team Effort 

First, tasl<s should be assigned so no one member 
bears the brunt of fhe work. Based on goals and gioup 
size, determine what committees are needed to tackle 
various tasks. Research, lundraising and budget, publi- 
city, newsletter, membership and community liaison a'^e 
among those your group might want to establish. 
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Step-By-Step Approach to Problem Solving 

Plan your strategy carehjily— step-by-step. The coav 
pletion ot each st^ toward reaching the overall goal is 
cause for celebration, regrouping and moving ahead. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the step^y-step 
approach to reaching a goal is by example. Our first 
example deals with launching a community project; the 
second with providing a service for consumers. 



Let's assume that your group has decided to combat 
high food costs by starting a community garden to pro- 
vide nutritious. lowK»st vegetables for members and 
interested neighbors. 

But before planting can begin, smaller goals must be 
reached. 



Sample Organizing Too) — Launching a 
Community Project 



Step-by-Step Approach to Launching 
a Community Garden 

Stap1. Find land 

Stap 2. Get permission to use the land 
If the land is cityowned 

• meet with local officials 

• obtain ciearances 

• file permits 

If the land is privately owned 

• locate the owner 

• get written pemnission from the owner 

• negotiate mutual benefits (your group wilt clear 
land and owner can partake of produce, for instance) 

Step 3. Pij)liclze your efforts— continually 
^9 Publicity In this Section.) 

Step 4. Decide who will use the land 

• determine eligibility requirements 

• detemnine number of plots needed 

• determine size of each plo* 

Step 5. Assess local growing ccmditions 

• determine what vegetables grow best In your area 

Stap 6. Obtain needed supplies 

(topsoil^ fertilizer^ seeds, tools) 
If Donated 

• find donors (local farmers, merchants) 

• arrange for picK*up 

If Purchased 

• price materials 

• raise needed funds 

• arrange for pick up 



Step 7. Clear the land 

• assign chores to participants 

• rally help from nearby residents interested In 
sprucing up neighborhood 

Steps. Draw up timetabto 

• decide when soil preparation^ planting^ weeding 
and other gardening chores should be performed 

• decide who will be responsible for upkeep 
(individually maintained or rotating assignments) 

Step 9. Teach gardening techniques 

Hold classes 

• find space 

• develop curriculum {utili2e nDateriafs from your 
local agricultural cooperative extension service and 
other free sources)* 

• find teachers (use above services if posdble) 

• determine any costs 

• publici2e 

Provide easy-to-foltow materials 

• develop materials 

• print or mimeograph instructions and helpful 
hints 

• determine place of distribution 
Step 10. Begin planting 

' For more information on cooperative extension services, see Ap- 
pendix I under the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Note: For more information on community gardens, see Chapter2 
of Food Seclton, Growing and Processing Your Own Food^ tjegln. 
ning on p. 47. 
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Surveys 

Step-by-step problem solving also works when your 
group is providing a service to consunners. For exam- 
ple, many groups have had great success conducting 
and publishing surveys on^the'prtce. quality and avail- 
ability of local goods andservices. 

By giving consumers information on whal and where 
the best buys are, you draw attention to your group 
After all who isn't interested in cutting costs'? And if 
consumers are interested m your eftortSr usually the 
press IS too. Useful surveys can also boost your menv 
bershjp roster. Moreover^ consumers can take action 
with Iheir dollars, forcing sellers to vie tor customers by 
offering beHer priced or higher quality producis and 
services than their competitors. 

But agaia before your group can bask in the glory that 
a successiul survey can bring, careful planning is 
necessary. 



Sampte Organizing Tool — Providing a Service 
for Consumers 



Price/QuaKty Sutveys Uncover 
Startling Practices within 
Communities 

Wide DIsciBpancles 

(^ce/quality surveys conducted by the nonproftt 
Washington Center for the Study of Services In 
Wtohingtoft, have revealed: ^ 

^ Prices ranging from $3 to $11 tor the same pre^ 
scription drug among neighborhood pharmaotes; 

^ Bids ranging from $850 to $2,150 for the same 
plumbing job—with some of the lowest bids coming 
from ftrms rated tops on performance t>y customers 
and consistently given high marks by govemment 
inspectors; 

^ Premiums that are $200 rower at some auto ki* 
surance companies which rate smnong the best for 
speedy and adequate claim payments and are less 
likely to terminate policyholders arbitrarily than 
their higher-priced compatitofs; 

• Prices ranging from $91 to $105 among neighbor- 
fK>od supermaricets for baskets filled with the same 
products.^ 

' Sufv«ys conducted ty tht W«9Mngton c«at«r for tlis StMdy of S«<vtc«4 ir* «i«o 
ni«n1ion«(t \t\ HMith SoctkMi, p. 328. (For mora {nfOfTn«ttOA on Uw W««l)1'Mlton C«nt«f. 
4«« R«sourottft at end Of e*9lc Toole SectSoni) 
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Step-by-Step Approach to 
Conducting Surveys 

step 1. Get expert advice 

_?_^ake contact with professionals— in a social 
science depf'iftment of a local university, for ex* 
ample — who c^n help with designing questionnaires, 
pre-testing and analyzing msults. (Not everyone 
knows how to collect and interpret numbers and, 
without that knowledge^ your efforts could prove use* 
less^and embarrassing,) 

Step 2. Determine what you <and other consumer^ 
want to know 

Steps. Identify setters of targeted product or senfite 
Step 4. Test questlorinatre 
^ Assemble a group of your friends to answer the 
questionnaire to ensure that consumers will under* 
stand what you are asking. 

Step 5. Collect data 

^ Call, write or visit sellers to get the information you 
need. Double check to make sure It's accurate, 
» SuppJement information from sellers or providers 
by checking public records (i e., public health agen- 
cies, weights and measures and licensing authori* 
ties» stateand local complaint handling agencies),^ 

Chart 4 



• Get needed information from consumers through 
the questionnaire (mail ft out^ publish it in newsletters 
a newspapers or get answers by phone). 

Step 6. Intefpret data 

^ Get expert help (See Step 1). 

Step?. Make results readable 

Put suntey results in a clear and undersfandable 
form so consumers wilt know what facts your efforts 
uncovered. 

• Include an explanation of how findings were ob- 
tained—and interpreted 

Step 8. Distribute results 

• Notify the press of your findings. 

^ Make results available to the public by placing 
them in newsletters of neighborhood and civic orga* 
nizations, announcing them at community gatherings^ 
distributing them at shopping centers and other pub- 
Jic places or featuring them in your own pubJicatton. 

^ For more information on such groups as public health agencies 
and weights and measures and licensing authorities, write for the 
Consumer Resource Handbook, untied States Office of Con< 
sumer Affairs (OCA). 621 Reporters 8uifding« Washington, aC. 
20201. (For more information on OCA» see Resources at end of 
Sasfc Toots Seclion.) 
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Keeping Your Group Intact 

While you're busy pursuing a project or conducting a 
survey, ongoing organization is important. Be sure to 
keep good records of membership* research, press 
coverage and other matters. For instance, the member- 
ship committee should be responsible for keeping index 
cards (Xi each interested member. Cards should list 
essential information: name, address* home and work 
ptx)ne numbers, job experience, other group affilialions. 
hours available, committee preferences, special skills 
(such as accounting* art or writing) and types of tasks 
the person is willing— or unwilling— to perform. 

Work should be assigned democratically and group 
mennbers should remember that every worthwhile pro- 
ject contains drudgery arxt ecstasy— usually tn unequal 
amounts. There should be enough of each lo go around 
if everyone cooperates. 

Committee and Full Meetings 

As a general rule, small working groups which have 
specific tasks need to meet more often than the group 
as a whole. Since meetings are usually the glue that 
holds the organization together, have them as often as 
needed. But don't discourage attendance by meeting 
unnecessarily. Here are some pointers on having lively 
arxt productive meetings. 

Do's 

• Do have a prepared agenda and keep nneelings 
orderly. That can be difficult. You might try Roberts* 
Rules of Order (available at most libraries). Common 
Sense and fair play are also useful guides. 

• Do call for reports from each committee. Make sure 
reports cover accomplishments, obstacles arxt activities 
arxJ assignments lo be completed ti^ the next meeting. 

• Do make concrete, dernocratic decisions. 

• Do decide on the time and place for the next 
meeting. Set up a telephone chain (the first person on 
the list calls the next one and so on) in case members 
need to be contacted between scheduled meetlr^s. 

• Do keep the meeting moving. This often requires 
tact! 

• Do try to have some kind of refreshments, even if 
your group Is broke. Food soothes the hum^n spirit! 

• Do try to arrange for child care at the meeling site. 



Donets 

• Don't hog the agerxJa. Keep others involved. You 
might try rotating the chair to increase participation 
from all members. 

• Don't think k)ng-term all the time. Set small winnable 
goals or mennbers may lose interest. 

• Don't hold meetings during the day if most of your 
members work. 

Fundraising . 

Fundraising is essential for any group that wishes to 
have an impact. Besides filling the cash box, it can 
bring new merrtDers into the organization. And new 
members eager to volunteer their time are as important 
as money. 

Fundraising technk^ues are nnany, but success depends 
largely on your group's credibility. And good coverage 
by the press of your group's fundraising events and 
other activities can help build your credibility, (for ideas 
on attracting press coverage, see Publicity tn this 
Section.) 

RemerrtDer to show your appreciation. Let dcrors know 
how important their contribution is to the success of 
your organization. Acknowledge their gift in your 
newsletter, with honorary membership or other special 
recognition. Public thanks may encourage others to 
contribute. 

First Step 

The first step to fundraising is selecting a chair- 
person—and perhaps other officers— to coordinate all 
activities, it will help if the chairperson is well known 
and familiar with your community. Then you will want to 
target potential contributors, set your goals and Plan 
your strategy. 

Internal Fundraising 

Dues and pledges— based on members' *ility to pay 
so that those on tight budgets aren't barred from your 
organization — are the most obvious sources of revenue. 

Individual Solicitations 

Small contributions from residents are the lifeline of 
many tocai organizations. There are numerous ways to 
reach your neighbors. You might send out a newsletter 
with a convenient tear-off sheet for those interested in 
contributing to your efforts, or a brochure— perhaps in* 
expensively prepared by the art departnr>ent of a local 
college — describing your group and its activities. You 
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might maif them, teave them at community centers or 
distribute them ttoof^to-door. And of course members 
can raise funds extolling the virtues of their group to 
family and friends. 

Don't Overlook Big Donors 

Nearly all established national organizations receive 90 
percent of their money from 10 percent of their con- 
tributors. And local groups can team from their technic 
ques. The first step is to identify potential donors. Their 
names are often chiseled on building plaques, particu* 
larly hospitals, or printed in concert hall and theatre 
program guides. Also look at membership listso^ other 
groups such as museums and local public broadcasting 
stations. 

Already Believers 

These large coitributors already believe in charitable 
donationa They only need to be convinced of the 
worthiness of your project, A representative of the fund- 
raising committee should make an appointment for a 
personal visit. Your group's program should be pre- 



sented openfy and honestly. Don't try to tailor it to meet 
the preference of prospective donors. But you might 
solicit money for a particularly exciting group prefect. In 
fact, rating money for a specific project is often more 
effective than soliciting general operating funds. Like 
consumers, donors want to know what they are getting 
for their money. 

After meeting with prospective donors you shoukJ send 
a fottow-up letter thanking them for their contributfons 
a, if none were received, for the chance to talk with 
them. Be sure that donors receive fonnal receipts for 
their tax reoordSL If your group has ina)rporated as a 
nonprofit organization, donors can deduct their gifts on 
Federal and state income tax returns. {For more infor- 
mation, see Incorporating in this Section.) 

Large contributors can encourage fellow business lead- 
ers or their colleagues who support your efforts to also 
contribute. And if these leaders are ojnvinced of the 
validity of your mission, they might also agree to sen/e 
on your fundraising committee. 

There Qfe aff ktnds of ivays to 
raise funds and everyone can X.^^ 
participate. 
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Fundraising Events 

There are many other ways of raising money. Not all 
are appropriate for every organization Special events 
such as fairs and auctions, for example, are lime con- 



Fundraising Events 
Bake Sales 

• Ask all your friends and organization members to 
t>ake something. 

• Set up a table in a public area or at a public event 
that attracts lots of people. A large shopping center 
or a big event, such as a county fair, would be ideal, 
(Get permission for use of space from owner or ap* 
pFOpriate official:) 

• Have lots of cakes> pies and other large items, but 
don't forget small goodies— such as cookies and 
brownies— that buyers can munch while leaming 
at)out your organization. 

• Talk to buyers and let them know why you are rais- 
ing money. Invite them to meetings. 

• Have brochures on your organization available. 

• Appoint a clean up crew. 

Pot Luck Dinners 

• Choose a date and assign each volunteer a dish. 
Themes, such as an international dinner, a picmc or a 
vegetarian meal are fun. 

• Find a large meeting room with tables, chairs and 
running water. A church or schooi makes a good 
choice. 

• Before the dinner, lay out the buffet tabte. 

• Set up a ticket table at the door. 

• Charge whatever is appropriate for your commu- 
nity and group. (Many groups charge about $3 for 
adults and $1 for senior citizens and children.) 

• Prepare a simple program consisting of a welcome 
and short talk about what your organization does. 

• Have members circulate and talk with guests. Also 
have memt)ership forms available. 

Direct Mailings 

• Obtain mailing lists from community, church and 
other groups. 

• Keep fundraising letters brief and to the point- 
usually no more than one page. 

• Don*t expect to get rich quick. An exceptionally 
good retum is $2 for every $1 spent. 

Donation Parties 

• Plan a theme such as a St. Patrick's Day comed 
beef and cabbage dinner, a May Day celebration or an 
afternoon tea. 
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surfiing and should be undertaken only if you are conli- 
dent of a substantial return. ^11 groups, however, can 
learn from the technioqes listed below 



• Ask members to bring refreshments. 

• Set a minimum donation such as $5. 

• Publicize the event throughout your organization 
and within the community by using postersand flyers, 

• \ lave some form of entertainment if possible. This 
may include a musical group, an Interesting speaker 
or a fashion show. 

• Stage a brief presentation about your organization 
and have literature available for people to read and 
discuss. 

Auctions 

• Select and get permission to usea site; a church or 
school hall is a good bet. 

• Contact everyone in your community for dona^ 
tions— florists, restaurants, car washes, bakeries, gift 
shops. Don't forget atK)ut individual donations such 
as ball game or concert tickets or a weekend at a 
private country cottage. 

• Have fill-in-the*btank form letters for each donor to 
sign. 

• Keep detailed records of donors and bidders and 
arrange how items will be picked up or redeemed. 
Have tr special table for redemption. 

• Number all items and make lists of auction goods 
available to those attending. 

• Start the bidding below market value for the item— 
you'll clear money for your group and participants will 
get a good deal. 

• Don't let the donor know theamount of the winning 
bid. Feelings can be hurt when a beloved item gar- 
ners only $5. 

Fairs 

• Seek permission from local officials to use the 
grounds you have selected. Plan ahead for a rain date. 

• Estimate the crowd you anticipate, the time of the 
event and pian a trash collection system. 

• Plan the activities. These might include games, 
bake sales and refreshments, white elephant sales 
using donated articles such as old books and 
records. 

• Have a large booth to display literature on your 
organization. 

• Publicize the fair by distributing leaflets, posters, 
balloons or banners. 

• Notify the local media and keep them informed. 
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Publicity 

Your group needs to establish credibility in order to 
gain local attention and focus the eyes of the communf- 
ty on your parlicuiar project. Without effective publicity 
—and lhat includes everylhing from television lo radio 
to newspapers to posters to word<)f'mouth— you can 
almost count on disappointing coverage, ment)ership, 
fundraising and support. 

Newsletter 

A newsletter can help build membership and raise 
funds. Moreover \\ can give your group a sense of iden- 
tity and closeness as well as keep menrt)ers, area or- 
gannations and residents informed about your issues 
and activities. 

It doesn't take a journalist to write a newsletter. If your 
group includes a professional writer willing to organize 
the newsletter volunteers, so nnuch the better. But 
amateurs, especially those with an interest in writing, 
can be very eflective. 

A Few Tips 

Keep the newsletter simple. Remen*er it can gel nnore 
sophisticated as you go along. Use Imjllets or short 
paragraphs and lots ol headings Also include names 
Peopte like to know what others in the organizalfon are 
doing— and they like to see their own names in print 

Leave stacks of the newsletter at local stores, churches 
and schwOls with a convenient tear-off sheet for those 
interested in volunteering or donating. To cut costs, try 
locating a business or Organization in your community 
willing to let you i^se a mimeograph machine. 

Reliable Posters and Leaflets 

Posters and leaflets are "tried and true" publicity 
methods. But remember, people don't read posters— 
they glance at them. So m^e yours eye^calching arnj 
lo the point— arxi be sure they contain the who, what, 
why, where and when as well as a phone number for 
more information. 

Display your posters and distribute your leaflets at com- 
munity or university centers and shopping areas Bulle- 
tin boards-- especially where residents must wail for 
services such as community health centers and credit 
unions— are good targets for posters. 

Other good ways to puWicize y^r meetings or events 
include church bulletins, announceme its at other local 
group meetings or through banners for a ' Main Street'' 
pp^ade. 



How to Attract Media Coverage 

There's no tjetter way to reach large numtjers of resi- 
dents than to attract coverage from the local media. 
The most obvious ways lo bring your story to the at- 
tention of local newspapers and television and radio 
stations are through press releases and news con- 
ferences. 

Others include staging a "media event" such as in- 
viting the press the day you harvest your community 
garden, holding a press conference lo release survey 
findings, having a fundraising auction or conducting a 
seminar at which local leaders will speak. Also, when 
items concerning your issue appear in the paper or 
when yju feel the press has misconstrued an item cav 
cerning your group, you might want lo write a letter to 
the editor. But be polite and laclfuL Moreover, you 
might have some interesting ideas for feature stories 
concerning your group or issue that you can feed to 
the city editor. And you should lake advantage of free 
Space and air lime in newspapers and on radio and 
television to announce your group's upcoming events. 
(See Charts 6. 7 and 8.) 



Publicity committee 

Appoint a publicity axrdinator at one of your first meet- 
ings and make sure volunteers are availalDle to help 
plan, plan, plaa Ttie publicity comnnittee should be re- 
sponsible for developing a list of press cCMitacts, finding 
out the deadlines for newspapers and radk> and tele- 
vision stations in your community, clipping and filing ar- 
ticles about your group or your issue arjd developing 
good working relationships with the press. 

Dealing Professionally with the Media 

There are some important points lo remember when 
working with the press: 

* Call on them for legitimate reasons. The purpose of 
the media is fo report on events — not on nnovements. A 
dull or unwarranted press conference can make media 
coverage nnuch more difficult to obtain in the future. 

* Remenrt)er, newspapers and radio and television sta- 
tions aro not public relations agencies, Ajournatisrs job 
is lo be objective— ihey will be interested in both sides 
of the story. 

* Understand that the press has editorial privilege. 
Anything you send them can be— and probably will 
be— shortened because of space restraints or, some- 
times, expanded to include the viewpoints of others. 
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Get to Know the Media in Your Area 

Learn about the media in your community- Morning and 
aJternoon ne.vspapers have different news deadlines as 
do radio and TV stations- Also city newspapers have 
different interests than do community or otha^ papers 

Develop a press List 

Think big. Include the major newspapers and broadcast 
media. Also use the wire services, including Associated 
Press CAP)- United Press International (DPI) as well as 
regional wire services- But don't forget church, commu- 
nity and local collegft papers; professional association 
and community group newsletters; regional newspapers 
or magazines; Eocat "shoppers;" and specialty publi- 
cations. 

Good Mileage from Smaller Papers 

Even though they don't have targe readerships, smaller 
papers have many advantages. They serve a oifferent 
audience — people who might not see your message in 
the daily papers or on TV, They* re more concerned with 
local coverage than with regional or national news and 
will often devote more space to your story. They may 
print more "good news"— positive, non-controversial 
events concerning their readers- Readers often identify 
more closely with community media and nnay be more 
likely to take action such as volunteering or attending 
your meetings. 

Media Advertising 

Also don't dismiss the idea of using the media for paid 
advertisements Many newspapers oiler special rates 
based on the placement and size of your ad- And even 
radio messages — especially short ones at off-peak 
times — are often surprisingly inexpensive 

Eveii more important, the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) requires radio and television stations 
to set aside a certain amount of air time for messages 
from nonprofit groups—free of charge! You can't con- 
trol when— or if — your niessage will be aired, but 
pubhc service announcements (PSAs) can reach large 
audiences. Give it a try. 

Helpful Hints on Working With the Press 

The following charts should provide helpful hints on 
working with the media in your area. 



Working With Newspapers 

City Nev;s Department 

• The city desk usually deafs with news items of 
local interest— not human interest stories or publici- 
ty. News releases are central to their wori<. 

• Cit> editors are key. They decide if a story is news- 
wortny^ assign reporters to cover events and decide 
what will be printed. 

• Reporters with appropriate **beats" should also be 
contacted. 

• News releases should go to the city editor or city 
desk. 

• Five to seven days advance notice of an event is 
usually enough. Two days before the event, phone to 
see if a reporter will attend. 

• Prepare and send press packet with credible news 
articles* newsletters* endorsements and historical 
background of your group. Delivering in person can 
be helpful. 

Public Service Announcements (PSAs) 

• Most papers offer a free service to announce pub- 
lic meetings, conferences, speakers, events, etc* 

• Call central switchboard of paper to find out with 
whom you should talk. 

• Call before you want to make an announcement to 
learn deadlines and contact person, etc. 

• Announcements should be typed. 

• PSAs should be short and to the point and should 
include the who, what, why, when, where and how of 
the event, plus a contact phone numlDer. 

Letters to the Editor 

• They can cover a wide range of issues. 

• Letters should respond or react to something 
previously printed in the paper. 

• They should be addressed to the editor. 

• Your group should call in advance to find out dead- 
lines, length, format, etc. 

• The usual maximum length is 200-300 words. 

• They should be lyped, signed and contain an ad- 
dress and home and work phone numbers. 

Special Sections 

• Most dailies have sections or columns dealing 
with lifestyles, senior citizens, women and neighbor- 
hood issues, food, etc. 

• Contact columnist or section editor. 

• Special sections are good for special **angle" or 
more coverage on an tssue^ rather than an event, 

Adapted from "Organizers' Packet." pubtished t)y the National 
Famtfy Farm Coafrtion, $t5 ISth Street, N,W., Room 624, 
Vtashtngton, O.C. 20005. 
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Working With the Broadcast Media 

Television Stations 
News Piognms 

• TV news programs deal with news items of nation- 
al, regional and local scc^. 

• They cover events that look unusuaL 

• News releases should go to news director and ap- 
propriate reporters. 

• Be sure to maintain contact with sympathetic 
reporters. 

• Be aware of other events on the same day. Re- 
member that Mondays and Saturdays are often 
*'news short" and that planning an event on either 
day could improve coverage. 

• Coverage depends on competition for air time to a 
grater exten t than f s true for space in newspapers. 

RadfoStatkms 
News Programs 

• Follow advice given for TV, 

• They will accept news releases and will use them 
in broadcast whenever possible. 

• Releases should go to news director 

• Some stations prefer hand deliveor— never a bad 
idea wben you have the time. 

Television and Radio 

PiMic Sendee Announcements (PSAs) 

• Phone central switchboard to find out details 
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dgarding format of PSAs and procedures for using 
them. 

• Check to see If stations prefer taped announce* 
ments. 

Special ProgramsK;all-In Shows & Intoiviews 

• Avarietyofradioand television programsdealwith 
issues of local Interest They often use inten/iews 
and storitjs with local flavor. 

• Talk shows will often do a program with an ar* 
ticulate spokesperson— either local or outK)f-town. 

• Contact the hostaboift a month in advance. Send 
background infomnatlon, including biographical data 
of experts and other visitors as well as materials 
about the issue. 

• Choose an articulate group member with a good 
voice. 

• Plan your group's agenda In advance and role play 
questions and answers until you are comfortable. 
Have brief but complete opening statement for intro* 
duction. 

• Public and cable television stations are genef;Edly 
more approachable than are commercial stations. 

• Public, alternative and campus radio stetions are 
usually very approachable btk) more Issue-consckius 
than are commercial stations. 

Adapted from 'Viyan^m' Pa(^9t,** published the National 
Famify Farm CosJf/ftoa $1$ 15th Street, N.W^ Boom €24f 
yttashington, 20005^ 
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Press Conferences and Releases 
Press Conferences 

• Plan your press conference at least a week in 
advance. 

• Locate the best place to hold it> If the conference 
is going to be held In a public place, make sure you 
have a permit. Make sure reporters have the address 
and know exactly where to find you> 

• Time your press conference so it does not coin- 
cide with other major events. Know deadlines so that 
you get stories in that day^s papers and evening news 
programs. 

• Alert the media in advance. Call the wire services 
such as United Press international (UPl) and Associ- 
ated Press (AP). Send releases to newspapers and tel- 
evision/radio stations which include time, date, place 
and a brief description of the event. Follow up with a 
phone call the day before the event. Make sure you 
talc to the right editor or reporter. 

• Ask media representatives to sign an attendance 
sheet at a press conference so you can contact them 
in the future. 

• Prepare a statement to be read at the conference 
and distribute it before the conference begins. TV 
reporters appreciate this since they can read through 
the statement and deckle at what point they want to 
turn on their cameras. Also distribute a press release. 

• Be prepared to answer questions. 

• Have good visuals tor the TV cameras. 

• Follow up! After the press conference, hand de- 
liver a copy of atf your materials to each important 
media person who missed it. 



Ptess Releases 

Press releases are for short announcements that 
don1 need much clarification. Think of a press 
release as a pyramid*— the most important points at 
the top, less important details at the bottom. 

• Mix facts with quotes. 

• Have two contact persons listed at the top of the 
release for more infonnation. 

• Put the dale and time of the release at the top. Use 
a catchy— but not misleading— title. 

• Don't go into too much detail. 

• Don't write more than two pages unless it*s al> 
solutely necessary. 

• Always double space. 

• The final paragraph of the release should describe 
the aims and activities of yourorganizatioa 

• If possible, make photographs— preferably excit- 
ing action stiots— available for reporters. 

• If you have done a background information sheet 
on your issue, attach it to your press release. 

• Attach other background materials which may be 
appropriate. 



Adapted from 'Vrganizefs' Packet,'' pubUstieU by the NaXionai 
famiiy farm Ccaiiiiort 815 I5ih Sneet, N.W.^ Boom $24* 
VfasMngron D.a 2000$. 
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Sample Press Release 



For immedfate Release: 
June 20, 1980 



Contact: Ms. Sunshine Ray 

(503) 123-4667 (office) 
(503)765-4321 (home) 

or _ _ 
Mr Bill Bisson 
(503)567-8910 (office) 
^10&«765(home) 



SOUR CORONA CONQUERORS PUN TRIP TO SUN - 

A manned spaceflight to the sun— targeted for the turn of the cen* 
tury— will iDe the topic of a public meeting sponsored t>y the Solar 
Corona Conquerorsi a local group which has helped win Federal 
authorization for and funding of the project 

"By the turn of the century* our energy needs will iDe tremendous and 
our natural lesouroes will iDe greatly depleted"" says Ms, Lunar Sum- 
mers, the well known author of Our Accessibfe Sun and the featured 
speaker for the meeting, "Not only will man's physical presence on 
the sun boost our understanding of how the sun creates energy, but 
valuable fcnowledge should surface in the course of planning this trip 
Tvhich will better help us rein in the sun's free erwgy/' 

Ttte meeting Is scheduled for i:00 p,m, at the Sun Centeri 1000 Torch^ 
light Drive in Glowville. ''oplcs to be covered include the continuing 
research and private and government funding necessary to ensure the 
spacecraft launching by the turn of the century. 

An impressive list of community leaders, including Chamber of Com- 
mtce president Mr David Shapiro and First National Bank's Board 
Chairperson Ma Unda Casey have supported the group's efforts to 
push the sofar project 

Ttte Solar Corona Conquerors is a nonprofit organization dedicated to 
promoting the application of solar technology through community 
workshops and other educational pn^ramsi 

-30- 



L090 or typed heading 



Release date Onimedlata 
or specific time) 

Contact names and 
piK>ne numbers 

Headtine— brief and 
infomutive 

Final paiagraph 
descrit}lng oiganization 

Use eflher «-3a-"or«#" 
to mwk end of release. 
When adcSttonal pages 
fbltow, use 'Ymoter at 
end of first page and 
begin next page with 
"Corona-Add V* 
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Coalitions 

A small number of commilted individuals can often 
accompli^ more than a large, disorganized or less 
commilted group. But large numbers of individuals can 
be a powerhouse — when they are all commitled to Ihe 
same gp^K So when you want to really push an issue, 
you mi^t consider multiplying your group by forming a 
coalition' 

Group of Groups 

A coalition is a group of groups Their overall goals are 
different but they share a common interest in a single \^ 
sue or in achieving a parlteular goal A group concerned 
with keeping freeways out of a city, for example, may 
form a coalition wilh a neighborhood preservalion club 
which wants to protecl historic townhouses threatened 
by a highway builder's bulldozer and with a group of 
small business leaders who will have to close their 
shops If a freeway is buift. Even though the overali pur- 
poses of Ihe various groups are different, they can form 
a successful coalition if Ihey share (he fundamental 
goal of blocking the construction of the freeway, 

fUlutual Need 

Shared issues and compatible goals aside, nothing so 
fuels the desire for coalition building as mutual need. 
There are numerous citizen groups in any given area 
lhat are as underfunded and understaffed and as much 
in need of increased nunrtbers and visibility as your 
own. Your sirength is mulliplied by your nunribers. 

But nothing is as imporlanl to a successful coalition 
as mutual benefil. So make sure Ihe coalition goal and 
issue is defined and that each member group under- 
slands what Ihe coalition can do for their individual 
overall goals. 

How to Form a Coalition 

The most Obvious place to look for coalition members 
is wilh other groups you've worked closely wilh through- 
out your project. You simply propose that your organi- 
zations pull together lo lake on a single issue or prob- 
lem. Keep the ball rolling by asking Ihose interested 
groups to contact organizations they have worked with 
in the past. Single issue organizations — small groups 
organized around one issue such as (unk food in 
schools, highway safety or children's adverlising— are 
another source lo consider when building a coalllion. 
And rely on your files to remind you which groups have 
supported your issue. Other potential coalition members 
include church, consumer, senior cilizen. environmental, 
educalfonalt business or labor groups in your communKy- 



Tips on Working Successfully With Other Groups 

• Each group should have somelhing lo conlribute 
such as political influence, strategy skills, valuable con- 
tacts or large memberships- 

• Each group must have something it wants from the 
coalition. Self-interest is the great motivator for each 
group and those interests should be respected II each 
member group doesn't get something from the coalition, 
they are likely to withdraw early, putling the coalition's 
success in jeopardy. 

• Concentrate on the coalition issue. It isn't important 
for alt groups to agree on every issue. In tact, it's a 
sure bet they won't. But ihal isn't why the coalition was 
formed, 

• Coalition members should be flexible, opervminded 
and respect other group members, 

• Specific tasks should be established for the coalition 
How Will decisions be made? Who is re$ponsible for 
fundraising? Wtio will make pt*lic statements'' 

• All member groups should have equal re^nsibility 
for determining the coalition sirategy. Single members 
should have the responsibility of coordinating, admirv 
jstering and keeping other coalition members well in- 
formed of new devetopmenis. 
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Incorporating 

Sooner or later, mosl successlul organizations begin lo 
consider fncorporation. 

A corporation is simply a group o\ individuals authorized 
to act as a single person endowed with various rights 
and duties. Incorporallon protects Individual memt)ers 
frofTi lawsuits prooipled by actions of the group as a 
whole. Only Itie organ izalion's assets ^^e endangered 
by lawsuits charging such improprielies as broken 
agreements or (allure to perform. 

To Incorporate or Not 

The answer to the following questions can leaj your 
group to Ihe right ctecisron when considering incor- 
porallon: 

1 . What will your tax status be as a corporalion and 
how can 11 help you? You may be eligible tor the non- 
profit, tax-exempt status provided by 50l{cX3) of the 
Internal Ftevenue Service (IRS) Code. With it, your 
group IS not allowed to lobt)y, but it Is entirely exempt 
from Federal income taxation and contributors can 
deduct It^ir donations on their income tax returns. 
(Moreover, your group can apply to the Post Office for 
special mailing rates. {Olher limited tax exempt classifi- 
cations are avail^le for groups wishing to lobby. For 
more information, contact your local IRS office or the 
Secretary of State's office in your slate capital.) 

2. How large is your organization now and how long is 
it likely to be around? If your issue is controversial and 
far-reaching, chances are that your numbers will grow 
and you might do well to incorporate. Any tegal prob- 
lems are better handled as a corporation rather than as 
individuals. Also, ihe bylaws and officers that come with 
rncorporation can provide needed structure to a large 
group. 

But if your group is organized around one issue that 
will be decided in a set period of time, such as a zon- 
ing change or Ihe building of a highway or a new park, 
you may not want to take the time or money to incor- 
porate. 

3. How much money does your group have? If your 
organization has a lot of money or plans to do a great 
deal of tundraising, incorporate as a nonprofit group. 
Tax-exempt status will stimulate donations. Also, large 
sums of money are oflen hiandled more professionally 
and responsibly through a corporate structure. (More- 
over, government and private grants are often easier to 
obtain once you incorporate. 

4. Does your group need to build its credibilty? If your 
group needs credtoility, incorporating might help. And it 
can entice respected conrvnunity leaders lo fiin your 
Board of Directors. 



How to Incorporate 

Incorporating is one of the few legal procedures that is 
truly simple and inexpensive— cosling aboul $20 lo $30 
lo file Uie necessary papers. You might shop around for 
a lav^er willing to volunteer lime to help you out and 
process your incorporallon papers free of charge. 

If You Oo It Yourself 

Obtain a copy of your slate's law pertaining to nonprofil 
corporations (which includes a sample copy of l^ylaws) 
by wrrling to the Secretary of Stale in your slale caprlal. 
Easier yet. get a copy of the articles of inr^orporation 
and bylaws from another nonprofit organlzalion in your 
communily. 

Your group will need to select incorporators {most 
stales require three) who will also serve on the initial 
Board of Directors. Later you might expand your Board 
lo include community leaders who can lend addilional 
credibility to your organization. 

If you have trouble filling out incorporation papers^ con- 
tad the Secrelary of State's office l^osl have a slaff 
menrtber assigned to assist nonbusiness groups. 

File the documents with the appropriate office— either 
the Secretary of Stale or Recorder of Deeds in your 
state. Don't worry about mistakes. They will be pointed 
out to you and you'll be given ample opportunity to cor- 
rect them. 

Fedeial Exemption 

Application for Federal tax exemption is made on 
Internal Revenue Service Form 1023. In considering the 
application, the IRS looks at the purpose of your organi- 
zation as spelled oul in the bylaws and articles of incor- 
poration as well as your proposed fundraising activities. 

Remember, Ihe IRS has regional offices around the 
country with tolMree information lines. And there are 
agents assigned to helping people cope with the lax 
laws, including citizen groups filing for tax-exempt 
status. Take advantage of this free help. 

Go to it 

This chapter should give you an idea of the type of 
basic organizing that should be done to get your group 
off to a good start. The Resource Section that follows 
will direct you lo more rnnjeplh material on organizing 
and raising funds. 

Remember, local problems that may seem insurmount- 
ablejnow can be solved. I^ost of the successful groups 
in this book began just as you are beginning, with hq^e 
and commitment and little else. I^uch of what they 
have accomplisheNj is truly miraculous, all of it Inspiring. 
Read on. 
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Basic Tools Resources 

The followrng resources contafn descriptions of organizations and publications which can be of help lo consumer groups 
across the country that wish to organize and launch community projects designed to combat high prices. 

Of course* it is not possible to list every organization or puUicaticm in the country that mfght prove helpful to you and 
your group, but we believe those we do mention are representalive of the various kinds of assistance available. Chances 
are you'll hear of many other useful resources as you become involved in your own community project. 

Space limitations made it extremely difficult to choose among the nDsny fine groups considered, and we sincerely 
hope we haven't offended the many deserving organizations and/or authors of useful publications that have not been 
included. 



Organizations 

Asiocl^llon of Community Ornanlutlont for H%tom Now 
(ACORN) 

628 BarronB Streat 
NBwOftean% Loufshna 7011$ 

and 

52$ West 15th Street 
Uttie Rock, Arkansas 72202 
(501) $76^7151 

Works lor Ihe advancement of rovH^to^1lOdera1e income people. 
Efforts encompass a variel/ of issues, including ulilit/ retes. tax 
policies and housing. 

Can^lgn for Human Oevetoprntnl (CHO) 

United States CathoUc Conference 
1$12 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
W&sMngtofK ac. 20005 
(202)659^50 

An ection^riented education program sponsored by the Cathotic 
Bishops of the United stales to fund projects frghting poverty. 
Publishes annually. CHD Report, which presents CHD goals and 
programs. (Free.) 

Cenlar for CommunUy Changa 

1000 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, O.a 2O0O7 
(202t$3$^m 

Provides lechnlcal assistance to conimunj(/ organizations on 
housing, manpower, economic devetopnteni and other grassroots 
concerns. Publishes quarterly nevwsletler* Fedei^t Piogrems Mon- 
ilort which upctaies community developinenls and analyzes perti^ 
nent Fede*al programs ($l5^ar-) 

Common Cause 

2030 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20036 
(202) $33^1200 

National nonpartisan publtc alfairs lobtoytng organization concerned 
mainly wJth government reform and accowlabfJity. 

Consumar Education Rasourca Natwofk (CERN) 

1555 Wiison Boulevard, Suite 6O0 
Rossiyn, Virgir^ia 22209 
(703) 522-0870 

National resource and service network lor the consumer educa^ 
tlon field; serves as a repository ol information and materials 
designee^ to meel ihe needs of consumer educators. CERN 
encourages and fosters networking among consumer education 
Interests and provides access to human and material resources 
on a natron wide basps 
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Consumer Fwftfatkm of Amerfct (CFA) 

1012 14th Street NM, Suite 901 
Washington, 0.a 20006 
(202)737-3732 

A federation of 225 nationaL state and local rionproflt groups that ad> 
vocates consurner interests before Cor>gress» the executive l}ranch» 
regulator agencies and Ihe courts on lood. energy, credrt and bank- 
ing and health Issues. Publishes monthly newsletter, CfA News. 
(S24/yeer.) 

Contumar f nformatlort Cantar 

Puei}/o, C^oredo 81009 

Distributes Federal oonsunwr pubitcations and works with and en- 
courages other Federal agencies to devefop consumer information. 
PubfisJ^ quarterly. Consumer trtiormetton Cataiogt ^^tU^ more than 
200 selected Federal consumer publications on s\jch topics as auto- 
mobiles, health, energyi housing, food and health care. Also pub- 
tished In Spanish. (FreeJ 

Matlonal Associitlort of Farmworitar Organlzatlortt 

1332 New Y6rk Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, 0.a 20005 
(202)347^2407 

National coalition of organizations advocating farmworker rights and 
concerns. Sponsors programs on energy crisis assistance, foocf, 
housing, health and education. Publishes n>onthly newsletter. Uatkinal 
farmwofAer. which covers a variety of testes concerning farmworker 
rights and wettare: ava^l^le fn En^itsh or ^hlsh. (SiS/year) 

^fatton^ Centvr for Appropriate Tecfmo/ogy 
P.O. Bok3B38 
Butte, Montana 69701 
(406) 4944577 

Olfers technical assistance and small grants to primarily low-lncoim 
groups working with appropriate teciinology and self-he^ protects in 
areas such as Jood. housing, heallh anrf energy. Provides assrstance 
to groups which demonstrate and devetop technology that addresses 
problems of low-income people. Publishes nnonlhtyi A, T. Times, (free) 

NHfonal Citizens Committee for Broadcisttng 

P.a Sox 12038 
Washington, O.C. 20036 
(202)m-2S20 

An organization dealing wUh aJf aspects of broadcasting, including 
reform in commercial zr\d publtc televisioa Participates in FCC rute- 
maktng and acts as an Infomnatlon clearinghouse for consumer- 
relaied issues in broadcasting. 

NUkHiaJ Contumars league 

1522KStieet, N.W^Suite^ 
Washington, D.a 20005 
(20^ 797*7600 

The naik^n's oldest consumer organization: sponsors consumer edu- 
cation programs and fobbtes for consumer rights in a variety of 
areas. Fy>ii^^s bimonthly newstetler. The BMin. (SiSfyear to 
members.) 
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H«th>n«l CouikH of Smi^r CIttzans 

1511 K Street, N,W, 
Washington, aa 20005 
(202) 347^8800 

Nationwide organiizalion with membership ol three m^ition senioi citi* 
lenS (rom 3*500 c!ut)s. OflerS discount Piogi ams foi insurance, drug 
pfescripiions. (ravel, etc. Also prornotes and testify t)%\Ofe Con* 
gress on bills concerning the etderly. 

Nulonal Economic Otvvloprmnt and Uw C«nter 

2150 Shsttuck Avenue, Suite 300 
B^fketey. Cattfornl^ 94704 
(415) 548^2600 

PiovkJes regal and te<:lviicai assistance ir> ttie areas ol Dusmess. 
housing* health and jot) deveiopmeni for tow-irKome neighbOrlKwd 
and community economic devetopment groups. Center also repre- 
sents and assists these groups in dealing vvith stale and loca: gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Hvtlofwi Public inttrtst Rtstarct* Group CIm ighouse 

7029 E Street, N,W,, Sufte 1127 
Washington* 0.0. 20004 
(202) 466^390 

Brings attention to many vital issues through state public tnterest 
research groups (PIRGs) by (obbying. researching and Organizing 
rnspired by Ral^h Nader. pirG pfojects range Irom energy to scho- 
lastic iest*ng relorm. Publishes bimonthly newsteiter. 0/ ttie P^opfe 
($5/year tomdividuars. $12 to organizations) 

NUioful Sfflf-Hvlp Clftarfnghouso 
3aW6Sl 42itdStiott 
N«wYoHcN«w York 10036 
(2t2)d40'7606 

Acts as a data bar>h and relerral servrce foi seif-hetP groups Sup- 
ports and conducts tratning programs m areas of mental health, 
parenting and care ot the elderly. Publishes bimonthly newsletter* 
Seff'Hetp Reporter* featuring articles on self-help mutual aid groups 
ir> the United States and abroad. (Free.) 

Nttlonil Solf-Ktip Rfsourc* Center 

2000$ Street, ^,W. 
Washington, 0.0.20009 
(202) 3365704 

Provides information services mciudmg resource listings* access to 
funding and technical assistance for local citizen participation effoiis 
Publishes Network Note^ every six weeks- t^^ree ) AJso. Comrrumty 
Resource Cer^ter. The Notettook, which exptatns the Community 
Resource Center cor^ept and how to^mpremenl it. 197$. {$5 to 
members. $8 to nonmembers.) 

Nalioful Tnjst for Hlitofic PivwrvMlon 

17$S Massachusetts Avenue, N,W, 
Washington, 0.0. 20036 
{202)673-4000 

A nonprofit* private group chartered by Congress which provides a 
range of Published and technical assistance to preservation *'jtr,d 
conservation groups nationwide. Six regional offices with stafi ready 
and abfe to provide general advrce and 9Uidance and read nonprofit 
groups to other resources. Publishes bintonthly newsletter^ Conserve 
Neighborhoods, vvhich contains helpful tips for organizing and valu- 
able resourcf^ inrdrmaleon, (First year subscription fi^ee rdr nonprofit 
groups: $2.50 a year for others.) Also index to newsletter available 
(First e^ght issues of newsletter plus index tree lo nonprofil groups. 
$3 for ol*iers.) 
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National Urban Coalition 

1201 Oonnecticut Avenue, NW, 
Washington, 0,0, 20036 
(202) 331-2456 

NalJonai organiiation which focuses on the Survival and vitality of 
Arje/rcan citjes Local coalitions examine Idrmuias for tnetr commu- 
nities. Informs the public on urban issues and national policy via 
quarterly magaiine* NetmrK and n'lonlhty newsletter* Work and 
TrBin}ng Wfews. (Both free.) 

Neighborhood Informailon Sharing Exchar>gc- 
7725 K Sfreef. NW„ Suite 1212 
Washington, 0,0, 20006 
(202} 293-^13 

Network ol neighborhood groups wtMCh links mdiv^uais with appro- 
priate Organizations Serves as a referral center and clearinghouse 
for inforniation Membership is tree 

Public Citizen 

1346 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
Washington. D.0, 20036 
(202) 293^9142 

?rom\es consumer interests m n^any areas such as marketing safe 
drugs ^nd Pfoducts. tax reform* congresaonat accouniabmly and a 
consumer -oriented eneigy po^if,y Publishes quarterly, PuDK uf/ze^ 
newspaper, which, among otner thtngs. piobes me activities ol 
related groups. (Free on a trial basis ) 

Rural America 

1346 Connecticut Avenue. N,W, 
Washington, D,0, 20036 
(202) 659-2800 

Represents peopte ir> small towns and lurat areas to help inem with 
energy* housng and healih problems Publishes monthly newsletter* 
Monaor tiree tO members). nrK)nthly newspaper, Rurai Arrterica t$lO/ 
year), and monthly rtewsietter* RHA (florai Hou&irig Alliance) Reporter 
(l^ee to members) 

United States Office of Consumer Aflairs 
621 Reporters Buiiding 
Washington, 0,0,20201 
(202)755^10 

Coordinates and advises other Federal agencies on issues of interest 
to consumers. Pepresenis the interests ol consumers in proceedings 
of Federal agency and provides support to the Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs Also devetops consumer midr- 
mation nf^ater.als. assists other agencies n respondng lo consumer 
complaints and provides information to consumers about Issues 
pendir*g before other Federat agencies 

Voliinteer: The National Center lor Citizen Involvement 

1214 16th Street, N,W. 
Washington, 0,C 20036 
(202) 467*5560 

Stimulates and strengthens citizen volunteer invoivennent Pubfishes 
quarioriy. Voluntary Actm Leadership ($9/year) Also iv^rt) bimonthfy 
newsletters VOiunteertng (on advocacy) and Newsitne (on piogram 
actwJties) (Both free on a tnal basis ) 

Washington Center for the Study of Services 
1518 K Street, NW,. fourth Floor 
Washington, D.C 20005 
(202)347*9612 

Provides technical assistance to groups wishing lo deveiop s^jrveys 
ol qiuatity or Price of local service establishments. Also specializes 
in deveiOP^^* printing and distntxiting maienats at low-cost to fow< 
(ncome consumers Publishes quarterly, Wa^ington Consumers' 
CtieckOook. Which contains evaluation of Washington. D.C area ser* 
vjce establishments such as auto repair shops. bosP^tais and tood 
stores ($l6;year, discount \os Quantity orders ) 
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Woridwatch Institute 

1776 h^ssachusBtts AvenuB* N-W., Suite 7Q1 
Washington. D.a 20m 
452-1999 

Reports on global problems such as food, populaiton and energy 
Publishes research papers ar\d books, irwludir^g Cecal Response to 
Gfooaf Problems. A Key to Meettng Basic Human Needs, by Bruce 
Stokes. 1 976 ($2. bum quantities available at reduced rates ) 

Youth Project 

1555 Connecf/cuf Avmtje, NM, Boom 501 
Washington, D.a 20036 

Provides (undmg tt^rough regional offices for community organizing. 
Publishes Annuat ftef>oit{Uee), and Uie Grass Roots FundiatSing 
Book by Joan Ftanagan. t977 ($5 75 Plus SO cents handling ) 



Publications 

Anderson. Joanne Manning, for the Pfeopfe. P^tc Otizen. t346 Cdiv 
necticut Avenue. N.W., Washington. D C 2003$ Second prinJiog. April 
1978. ($5 95) Consumer action handbook that cites several acliofv 
oriented consumer projects Jrom health care to food marketing prac- 
tices to energy. 

Bibliography of fmdraising snd Phit^throphy^ National Cathotic 
Development Conference. 1 19 North Park Avenue, Rockefeller Cervter. 
NewYork. New yorl< 10017, U575. vwth t976 supple nr)ent. $22.50.) An 
extensive listing of fundraising books, periodicals and materials (or use 
by (Erectors of tundraising activities. 

A BibHogr^hy for Neighborhood Leaders. National Trust for Hrs- 
tone Preservatioa 1785 Massachusetts A^/emje. NW . Washingtoa 
DC 2003$. 1980 (Single issues free; bulk Orders, minimum of 4a 10 
cents each ) Designed as a road map to basic niformation on subjects 
of interest to nonprofit neigNDOrhood conservation and preservation 
g/oups. Contains resou/ces as well as mfo/mation on fuM/aising. 
zoning and neighborbood revitaiization 

Consumer Reports. Consumers Union of the United Slates. Inc . 25$ 
Washington Street. Mount Verooo. New York I05b0 ($l2^year. 1 1 
issues ) Features test reports and raimgs on appliances, auionvobiies. 
etc ar>d general bt/ying guidance Subscribers aJso receive annual 
Consumer Reports Buying Gtjidet a compilation of the previous 
year's ratings and reports <S3 50 to nonsubscribersK 

Cor)sunjer's Resource HaodbooK The Whjte House Offce of ihe 
Special Msistant for Consumer Alfairs. Consumer Intormatton Center. 
O^t. 635 H. Pueblo. Cdtofado 81009 (Free ) Th'S stepby^tep whaHo* 
do and where-to^ manual provKtes everything from how to write a 
coTT^irt letfer to complete tiSti'ngs of local, state and national groups 
and offices, their iwdresses. phone numbers, contact names, as well 
as what areas they work \\\ \o assist consumers with complaints 

A Directory of Rurai Orgar\ization%. National Rural Center 1828 L 
Street. N W , Washmgton. DC 20036 1977 (Free) Comprehensive 
listing of nnaior national organizations involved fn rural affairs 

fed&rat Register. Supermtendfent of Documents. U S Governnient 
Printing Othce. Washington. DC 20402 Daily (S75/yeaf of in local 
library) Charts changes m rutes and regulations applicable to alf 
Federal agencies Also. Federal agencies are required to publish m the 
Pederat Register mfoimation ^hout new Fedgral assistance programs 
and changes m existing programs — including cutoff and deadline 
dates. /equEremenis. and how to apply 



'^ianagan. Joa^K Qt^ss Roots Fur)draisiftg Book. National Offce. 
Trie You^h PrOieci, tSS^ Connecticut Avenue. N.W.. Room 501. 
V/a;5hingtori, D.C 2^S$ 1977 75 Plus 50 cents handling) How- 
to jr^lormation tohe*?/Op:)anizai.v -smove toward financial seif-sufli- 
ciei-.^v fnciuoes a ceT^iired analysis on choosing the most profitable 
funarStsing event for >*^^jr organization 

fuD\*:D^ SOi/KC£Z for Neighborhood Groups. Office of Neighbor- 
hoods. Voluntary Associations and ConsunDer Protection, Deparlntent 
of Housing and Urban Developnnent. 45i Seventh Sireel, S.W.. 
Washington. D.C 204iO. 1980. (Free.) Contains information on 
organizing^ including such levies as fuodraistng and Proposal wniing. 
Large resource listings ol Federal programs as well as churches, na- 
tional foundations and other private groups which provide assfetance. 
Also lists useful books, articles and periodicals 

The Qrantsmanship Center News. The Grantsmanshp Center. 10I5 
west Olympic Boulevard. Los Angelas. California 90015 (S15/year. six 
issues,) Fleviews new books on obtaining grants and offers reprints of 
articles dealing with privafe and government grants. 

How to Get Access to News Afed/a Metrocenter Y.M.CA. 909 
Fourth Avenue. Seattle. Washington 96104. 1978. {$ZU.) Details how 
community groups can use the news nr>e<fia effectively in publicizing 
important issues and events. Lsts resources Ihat provide more infor- 
maf>on. Wntien for citizens in Berce^ Kmg. and Snohomish Counties 
{Washington), but applies lo community groups elsewhere 

// You Waof Air Time* National Association of Broadcasters, i77i N 
Street. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 1974. (Free.) How-to book for 
groups interested m radio and television advertising Otes six sampte 
pOWlc service announcements. 

Just Economics^ Just Economics. 1605 Connecticut Avenue. NW. 
Washington. D.C. 20009. (Bimonthly. $12^year.) PiovKJes Practical how- 
to infOrmatk)n on community organizing. 

Kahn, Si, How Peopie Qet Poyifer. McGraw^Hili Paperbacks. 1221 
Avenue of tbeAnwncas, New York, New York 1002D 1979 ($295) 
Gives a stepby-step progression of an Organizer's techniques used 
in organizmg comnrHinities. 

tiei^borhood t^febook. Neighborhood Devetopment and Conser- 
vation Center. 525 N.W. 1 3th Street. Oklahoma Oty. Oklahoma 73i03. 
1978. ($2 Plus 50 cents handling.) A self-help guide for corwnunity of 
ganizahons wishing to improve iheir neighborhood environment Con- 
tarns how-to informatKXi on organizing, fundraismg. publicity, etc. 

Netghbothoods. A Seif Hetp Sampier Office of Neightxsihoods. 
Voluntary Associations and Consumer Protection. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 1980 ($5 50. Order from US 
Government Printing Office. Washington. DC 20402) TelJS the story 
of what people across the country have done to revitalize their com- 
munities Describes projects )n housing /ehabiiitaiioa economic 
deveioprnent. energy conservation, arts and culture, socral servk^es 
and neighborhood improvement, includes sections on organizing, 
fundraising and neighborhood planning 

The Otder Person's Handbook. Handbook-Mutual Aid Project. P 0 
Box 136. Church Street Station, New York. New York 10046. 1979. 
individual requests from citizens $0 years of age or over. SI . others. 
$3. 10 Of more copies. $2 each > Coniams ideas and how-to fips tot or- 
ganizmg voluntary projects which assist okter people m playing a major 
roie in convnunity dfe 

Pefk>dfcats of Pubiic it}terest OrgmiialiODs. A Citiieo's Guide. 
Commission for the Advancement of Public interest Orgahizations. 
1975 Connecticut Avenue. N.W. Washington. DC. 20009 June 
1979 <S4 for puthi. interest groups, $5 for individuals, colleges and 
libranes^ $15 Ibr all others) A comprehensive nsting of periodicals 
dealing with citizen action m the areas of health, housing, taxes, 
agricuKUre and food policies, energy, community organization, tele- 
communications and appropriate technology 
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P/ivate Funding ior Rurat Programs. National Rural Center, 1828 L 
Slreei, N.W„ WasJwgron. D.C. 20O36 1978. (Fiee.^ IdcnlJies some 
of tt>e major naltonai, regional and local foundations that (und ^ro 
grams lof rural people as well as ottier sources ol private assistance. 

Resource Guttle lor Rural Development Malional Rural Center, 
1828 L Streel. N,W.. Washington. D.C 20036. 1978. (Free.) A guide 
tor learning a1X)ut financial and technical resources for rural deveh 
Opment. 

United States Government Manual, 1979180. Superinlendenl of 
Documents. U.S. Governnient Printir>g Office. Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Revised May of each year. ($7.50/yearlyJ Official haodbocA of the 
Federal governmei^ contauiing informalfon on the acttviti&sJuftttions. 
organization and princ^al officials of Federal agencies. Contains 
Sources of Information section v«th addresses and telephone numtoers 
for obtaining specifics on consumer activities, contracts and grants, 
enployment. publications and '"f^ and many other areas of citizen 
interest. 



Tim followfng publfcallons are available from Gale Research 
Company, Book Tower, Oetroh* Mfchigan 48226: 

Consumer Sourcet>ook. 1978. ($58. ppd.) Two-volume sourcebook 
for consunrtr information. Tells where to go. who to see, write or 
telephone with consumer complaints. Up<^ted yearly. 
Directory ol Directories. 1980, {$48, ppd ) Reference guid^ cover- 
ing business and ino^istriat directories, professional and scientific 
rosters and other Itsts covering public affairs, Qovernment, education 
and other broad areas. Updated yearty. 

Bncyclopedia ol Assodatfons. 1980. {Three-volume edition. $275. 
ppd.) Exhaustive encyclopeda of associations which dispenses 
information oo afmost every fiefd of human activity. Valuable as a 
resource for bacl<ground materials, ststistics and hard-to-find infor- 
mation on activities of various organizations. Updated yearly. 
Rosearch Centers Directory. 1979. (Si tO, ppd.) Provides basic 
operating information concerning all university-related and other non- 
profit research centers throughout the United States aiKt Canada, trv 
eludes principal fields of research, etc. Updated yearly. 
Trade Names Dictionary. 1979. fTw^voJume set. SllO. ppd.) Ref^ 
erence guide to consumer-oriented trade, brand and product names 
with addresses of manufacturers, importers, marketers and distrib- 
utors. Updated yearly. 

Itm foUowktg publications are available from Public Clllzerii P.O, 
Box 194H W^shlitgtOft* D.C. 20036: 

Grubb. David and Zwick, David, Fundraising in the Public Interest, 
1977. (^.50.) A citizen's guide to direct mail fundraising ar'l door^ 
tixloor canvassing for groups who are raising funds for their organic 
zatioos. 

Public Citizen Action Manual, 1973. (free ) Provides information to 
promote effective citizen iiwolvemenl in community, stale snd rwtferv 
at consumer issues. 

Ross. Donald K., A Public Citizen's Action Manual. 1977, ($595.) 
Cites consumer action projects that individuals can organize rn their 
own community, 

Tlie followfng publfcallons of the Washington Center for 
the Study of $ervlcee are avall^le at no cost from tha United 
States Office of Consumer Affatrs, 621 Reporters Butldlngi 
Washfngtonr D.C, 20201* 

Demonstration ol Metropoiltan Area Consumer Services Evalu- 
ation: Guide lor Starting a Local Service Bvaluztion Magazine.. 
Final Report. id75. How to conduct price/quality surveys on health, 
auto repair and other services and how to start a beat magazine to 
disseminate the information. 

Evaluating Consumer Senfices: A Qv^ie for Assessing and 
Responding to Service Information Needs of Low^tncome 
Consumers. 1978. Geared toward use by and for row-Income in- 
dividuate, Usefut. fowH;ost methods of ctofng prfce/quality surveys of 
phannacies. lendei s. auto insurers^ TV repair shops and distributing 

the information. 1 9 
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General Introduction 

Consumers can make a diffcfence in the price and 
quality of food. The groups profiled in this section paint 
vivid pictures of how to attack high food bills while 
maintaining heallhy dreta It might not be easy, but their 
stories prove it can be done. 

Unfortunately we are all being squeezed by the eco 
nomics of growing, processing and dislributing food. 
Grocery store food prices have to include packaging, 
handling, transporting and other marketing costs. And 
inflation is felt at every step along Ihe way— from the 
farmer to the middleman lo the dlstribulor. ^ 

In this seclion well learn how consumers have suc- 
cessfully worked wilh the public and private sectors to 
fight food inflation. Their experiences show how reward- 
ing it can be to hurdle high food costs and help them- 
selves and others— especially the poor, the ekJerly and 
others on fixed incomes— mainlain nutritious diets- 

We'll see how small and large community groups have 
organized to bypass the convenlional marketing system 
and purchase food at nearly wholesale prices. We'll 
take a k>ok at gardening projects thai bolster diets with 
inexpensive honne-grown produce. And well see how 
some groups have reached out to help those most in 
need take advantage of Federal assislance programs. 
Everything from food coops to solar greenhouses to a 
successful effort to repeal slate food taxes is included- 

The groups profiled illustrale a variety of successful 
approaches to food problems. We hope that you'll be 
able to learn from their experiences and adapt Ihe 
HDethods thai best suit the particular heeds of your area 
and organization. These groups welcome brief inquiries 
about their projects- But since most have limited 
resources, please enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope when you contact them. Additional informa- 
tion on funding sources can be found in the Basic Tods 
and Resource Sections as well as in the Appendices. 

As with other sections^ we hope this one does mae 
than provide you with case studies or a lisi of funding 
agencies. We hope it will Inspire you. 
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Finding 

Marketing 

Alternatives 



Introduction 

The increasing cost of food is forcing fow- and middle- 
income families around the country to look for mar- 
keting and retailing alternatives. In this chapter we see 
how co'umunity groups are organizing to hurdle rising 
food puces. 

The poor, of course, are especially harJ Nt. Low- 
income residents spend more than one-third of their 
income on food, but many still don't have enough to 
eat* And for inner-city re^dents, often the only food 
stores left after chains rnove out are corner groceries 
with high prices and limited selections. So creating low^ 
cost altematiyes is particularly important. 

Fortunately, in many cities and states, residents are for- 
ming food cooperatives and buying clubs that offer 
large savings, usually in return for volunteer labor and 
minimal dues. 

Here we examine four cooperative concepts: a food 
buying club whose members pre-order and purchase 
lood from wholesalers; a storefront cooperative that 
grew out of a smalt food buying club; a full-scale coop 
supermarket that tripled in size from its early storefront 
days; and a multi-state cooperative warehouse syst^ 
that provides local coops with less-expensive food 
while creating new jobs. 

We also look at other marketing altematives that cut 
food costs. The success stories profiled include 
farmers* markets that save city consumers mortey 
while boosting small farmer profits; seasonal food fairs 
that offer low-cost produce fresh from farmers' trucks 
to thousands of consumers; and a food store run for 
and by senfor citizens featuring lower cost groceries. 

And we explore how some determined Arizona resi- 
dents organized a food bank to salvage some of the 
billions of dollars in editDle food wasted each year and 
channel it to those nrkost in need. 

As you'll see when reading about these groups, orga* 
nizing to save on food costs takes some effort. But the 
popularity of these varied programs shows that many 
Ihink theyVe worth doing. 
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Food Buying Clubs 

central Davenport Food Buying Ctub 
cfo $U9 Walling^r 
1318 SfOWft 
Davwport, /owa 52804 
(319) 322-2386 



These days grocery shopping can bring on a bad 
case of "inflation shock " The impact of rising food 
costs is really felt at the checkout counter. By the 
time the cashier rings up the meat, vegetables and 
mitk. it's hard to believe so much has been spent 
for so little. 

Neighborhood organizations such as the Central 
Davenport Food Buying Club in Davenport, lowa are 
tackling high grocery store prices by pooling their 
food needs and purchasing directly from whole- 
salers. By sharing the work normally done by distrib- 
utors and retailers, eliminating most packaging 
costs and paying in advance, the 60 famiires belong- 
ing to the Davenport fbod club are saving as much 
as 30 percent on such items as fresh fruits and 
vegelables. meats, grains and beans. 

"\ would say we save 18 to 19 percent by being in 
the club." says Mary Thompson, whose lour- 
member family was an early member of the Central 
Davenport food club, "We save up to 60 cents a 
pound on cheese^ depending on the type, and on 
our lovy income. 1 use a tot of cheese — in casserole- 
type cocScing," 

Finding a Sponsor 

In 1978, eager to hurdle rising food prices at 
already expensive small neighborhood stores, the 
Central Davenport organizers tackled the job of 
farming a food club. They knew they needed 
members, wholesalers and equipment. 

The Central and Western Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Corporation, a nonprofit center dedicated to 
helping Davenport community groups, offered to 
sponsor the new project, providing such essentials 
as food scales, a deep freeze and an adding ma- 
chine. More irnportantly the center would serve as 
the food club's base— a place to hold ordering 
meetings and package and distribute food to mem- 
bers bimonthly. 

Research and Outreach 

The center s staff began contacting existing clubs 
for helpful do's and don ts of food club organizing 
and. along with the club organizers* launched a 
campaign to spark resident interest by calling on 



neighbors. And ihe center's newsletter carried word 
lhat residents could cul lood costs by joining the 
club. 

After arousing resident interest, a meeting was 
called and duties, such as locating willing whole- 
salers, were assigned. 

Costs 

Within three months and expenditures of only $30, 
the first food ordering meeting was held of the Cen- 
Iral Davenport Food Buying Club. The club now 
spends about $70,000 a year on food, and members 
pay a yearly fee of $5 ($2 for elderly and low-income 
residents). A monthly mailing to members contains 
meeting dates, lists of available goods and prices 
and other pertinent informalion. 

Membership Help Spells Success 

Probably the most crucial key to success tot a food 
club is the volunteer help of the members. Like 
most food clubs, the Central Davenport members 
share in the labor, including writing nutrition articles 
for the center's newsletter, publicizing the food 
club, bookkeeping, making the monthly orders to 
wholesalers and separating orders lor member 
pick-up. 



Food buying cftfb members separate, 
vfCigh and package fresh produce. 
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"On food club day (every third Thursday), I'm over 
there from about nine in the morning to six at 
night/' says Mary Thompson. "I do everything from 
calling si|)pliers to get prices to weighing produce 
and sacking the food. Being a member of t ,e club is 
worth it. I've made so many new friends." 

But according to organizer Sue WaUinger, not all 
members are as conscientious as Mary Thompson. 
The most difficult task, she says, can be impressing 
members that their own labor is essential to keep 
the club going. 

"We have a hard time gettir>g vohjnleers to work," 
she says. "Most folks just want to order their food, 
pay for it and pick it up. Many don't want to, or 
don't have time to, help out with tabor," 

Waflinger suggests that a successful tood club 
needs at least three strong leaders to supervise 
ordering, bookkeeping and coordinating activities. 

Hoping to Expand 

As the club becomes mo^e stable, Wallinger says, 
they are hoping to buy space and form a storefront 
co^op in the neighborhood, possibly with financial 
and technical help from the newly created tMational 
Consumer Cooperative Bank,** 



Other Buying Clubs 

A number of other buying clubs have also discov- 
ered ways to insure the success of their projects. 

In Humphreys County, Mississippi the Humphreys 
County Union for Progress, a nonprofil community 
group, has opened its food buying club to low- 



income residents eligible for assistance under the 
Department of Agriculture's (USDA) Food Stamp 
Program.* The group helped the low-income fam- 
ilies file permit forms tor authorization to spend their 
food stamps at the Humphreys County Buying Club. 

In 1971 the Riverdale Neighborhood House, a non- 
profit comnnunity center in Bronx, New York, re- 
cruited high school dropKXJts to mobilize community 
support for forming the Riverdale Neighborhood 
Food Co^p. Today that food club boasts a member^ 
ship of 40. 

And elsewhere fn New York City, local buying clubs 
teamed up with the Broadway Local Food Co>op, the 
oldest co-op in the New York area* to enhance their 
buying power. Each club submits an order and picks 
up the food at a central headquarters. A 5 percent - 
surcharge on all food products covers expenses and 
all tabor is donated by members, who receive an 
estimated 35 percent discount on food purchases. 

Groups Highlighted 

Broadway local Food Coop 
95 West 9$th Street 
New Yorfc, New York 10025 
(21^864-8165 

Hufnptueys County Guying Club 
Hiimphiey3 County Union for Progress 
513 Hayden Street 
Befzoni* MIeslseIpp} 39038 
(601)247-1170 

Riverdale Nelgtiborhood House 
5521 Mosholu Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10471 
{212)KHi-8100 



* Sltt««n4;rof [OC«l aovernnwil K^ncm »f4 U*tl\t%n\ty tvsponttbre iw «dAlni»tri1lon Of F«d«»l Progrvn fund*, for t»t- 
thar Infomiitlon. Appendix 1 urid^r approprJit* F«dMl toency* 

" ForfuflhM ^nforniAHon. »«« App«ndl]t It vmf«f -Nillon*! Contvmer Coopertt^ SiM."* 

MOTE; for I cofflPlata listing of Otoup» iaitur«d throuOtwift thl» boo*t. m lnd«x. 
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Starting a Food Co-op 
The Basic Steps 
KPlafiaStfalsgy 

1, Spark coiDnnunnyinleresI In a food co-op, 

2, Oelermlne if sulficieni community commitment exists, 

3, Define co-op needs and determine goats, 

4, Review dilferem Kinds of co-ops and varbu^ operating 
methods by contacting existing co-ops and research* 
fng subject, 

5, EsiatilisH basic roles: 

• One membeffOne vote; 

• Open membership; 

• P/of its revert to members or bacK Into co-op; 

• Cooperation wilh other co-ops, whenever possible, 

tf,Holdth«Rrst Meeting 

1, ^rsha] support and herp fiom coregioup of interested 
friends, fellow workers, neighbors or classmates, 

2, P^bficize meeting by word of mouth, distributing flyers 
and posters and contacting organizations 
such as: 

• PTAs; 

• Churches, temples and synagogues; 

• YMCAs; 

• Local settlement houses; 

• Tenant groups: 

• Senior citizen groups, 

3, CKscussat Meeting: 

• What types of food wanted; 
•Where it is available; 

• How to buy H; 

• How to distribute it; 

• HOW to pay for it; 

• What systems to use for running the co-op, 

4, inform Ihe group that members are expected to ex^ 
Chan get heir labor for cheaper food. 

5, Solicit volunteers to help wHh: 

• Researching sources ol food supplies; 

• Recruiting more people towork; 

• Locating a distribution site; 

• Coordinating supplies and equipment, 

fll,S«lecttheFoo<f: 

1, The CbecKlist System: Small grotfPs compile a lisl of 
foods by looking through a variety of cookbooks and 
/eclpe fifes. The list is then distributed to each co-op 
member who checks off whether or not an Hem is 
wanted and in whatqtfantities, 

2, The Two-Week Menu Survey System: Each family 
records what they eat over atwo-week period and com- 
piles a list, 

3, Using survey results, make a list of those foods most 
desired by members and eliminate others, 

IV. Buying the Food 
1. Contact Food Dislributors such as: 

• Wholesalers (lound in Ihe Yellow Pages uader typeof 
food sought): 

• Farmers; 



• Other fbod co-ops; 

• Food CO -op federations, 

V, GM Money tnlo Circulation 

1. Potluck; Each member pays a prearranged sum which 
designated shoppers use to purchase as much quality 
food as they can. Food is then distributed to members 
in equal shares. Drawbacks: 

• Some members may not be able to pay in advance; 

• Food tastes vary; 

•Members may not trust others to rnake food 
selectlbnSw 

Z Preorder/Rrepaid Credits: Members fill out order forms 
and pay in advance. A tabulator combines the orders 
and makes a master shopping list. The money aid the 
master list then go to the shopperfs)^ 

3, Preorder/Pay On Delivery: Mernbers fill out order forms 
but d6 not pay until the fbod is delivered, fniliafly co-op 
members pay a deposit covering the cost of approx- 
imately one week's food order. Deposit s are then used 
to purchase fbod, 

VlOlMribultttwFood: 

1, Individual: Similar fbods are placed on tables around 
the room and members^ with order fomis in hand, makB 
rourKts picking up tfieir fbod 

2, Teams: Unpacking is done by a worker befbre members 
arrive to pick up their food. Different foods are placed 
at statk)ns around the room and a person is assigned 
to each post. Another petson takes a famil/s order 
form, fills It by going from station to station and 
attaches the order fomi to the filled bag(s), 

3, Everybody works: Every tirrte a member gets food, 
he/sfie performs a co-op task such as unpacking food 
or filling orders, 

Vfl. Mbr^or Performance: 

1^ Estabirsharecord keeping system, 

2. Hold regular meetings to evaluate co-op performance 

and resolve problems. 
3i, E>etermine if co-op members are getting maximum 

savings, 

VtIL Bewaraof Potentltl PftfMs sudtas: 

• Ignoring decline of enthusiasm annong members; 

• Overlooking the needed involvement of the right neigh^ 
borhood leaders: 

• Forgetting to lactor operating expenses gravel costs, 
small equipment purchases, nominal rent fees and 
unexpected price Increases) Into the business: 

• Opening a co-op without determining interest^ enthu- 
siasm and feasibility; 

• Buying unwanted food; 

• Being too ambitious; 

• Extendingtoomuchcredii; 

• Givingonepersonall responsibilities; 

• Making rules arbitrarffy(be democratic}. 



A(iapte<i with permtsston from "Co op How To'* by Paui Kaplan, Food Monitor, No, 13, NovmberlOecember J979t 
pp, 24-27, Copynght 1979, food Monttof Magazme, pubUsh^ by Wor/tf Hunger Yea/"* /nc Box l975t Garden C/ty, 
Wew York 11530, ^n//re ^ssueis about co-ops is avaUabie tor $2 by vtriUng Food Monitor Magaz/ne.J 
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Storefront Co-ops 

East End Food Co op 
5472 Penn Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanfa 15206 
(412) 361-3598 



In these days of rising food prices, a storefront food 
cooperative is a logical "next step" to a food buying 
dub and offers a real alternative to conventior^l 
grocery stores. 

When a food buying club's membership mushrooms, 
it's a sign of success. But a large food club menrh 
bership makes distribution of bulk food orders di^ 
ficult from cramped quarters such as home 
garages. To overcome this problem, successful food 
buying clubs often decide to focate rental space and 
form storefront co^ps. Storefront co^ps not only 
reach more residents; their presence can also prod 
nearby food chains to compete by lowering prices. 

Successful coops depend most of all on the volunteer 
work of their members. One of the most iiispiring is 
the East End Food Coop, operating in a lov-lncome, 
ethnically rich area of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Today 
this group dbes o\^r $250XXX) worth of business each 
year, saving its 400 mennbers an average of 25 percent 
on fruits, vegetables, packaged foods and some meat 
and dairy products. 

Checking out ar the storefront 
co-op 



Panda Shannon, a nurse and mother of two, says 
she saves aboul 25 perceni at East End Co-op. Bui 
that's not Ihe only reason she shops there. *l sup* 
pose some people wouldn't enjoy East End because 
it's very unadorned, the walls are inslitutional gray 
and It's dimly lit." she says. "Bui there are also 
vats of peanut butter and honey and barrels of 
things, tnslead of having nine million cereal pack- 
ages wilh cartoons and athletes on it, there are little 
bags of oats and bran. It's like an old-time grocery." 

And she adds, the workers are friendly. "If I don't 
know how to use a food item," she says, '1 just ask 
and Ihey give me recipes and nutritional informa- 
tion." 

Origins 

As with many other storefront food coops. East End 
grew out of a food buying club 'n 1972 three neighbors 
on the East End decided they could save money by 
ordering in bulk. "We just refused to pay those super- 
market prices* so we decided to start a food club, ' 
says one neighbor. 

The word spread, other residents became interested, 
and by 1975 five clubs with over 30 members had sur- 
faced. Those clubs deckled to group together and find 
a permanent store space. 

First Funding 

But they needed money. In 1976, with support from 
the nonprofit East End Cooperative Ministeries 
(EECM), a coalition of 30 church groups, the East 
End Food O>op received a $20,000 grant from the 
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Campaign for Human Development, the economic 
and social assistance arm of Ihe Ci^thoiic Church, lo 
start a federation of food clubs in Western Penn- 
sylvania and to lease space and P^y for needed 
equipment for Ihe East End Co-op,' 

The group then obtained Iwo workers from 
ACTION'S Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 
Program* to organize and operate all aspects of Ihe 
coop from Ordering to cashiering. Private founda- 
tions kicked in money for a truck. And EECM 
pitched in a full-time coop coordinator to provide 
technical assistance in getting the operation going. 
(Although not available in time to assist the East 
End group, coops may now qualify for technical 
and financial assistance from the newly created Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank/*) 

Staff and Budget 

Today, through hard work* the co-op is financially in- 
dependent, doing about $5,000 worth of business a 
week, Tiie three full-time and one part-time paid 
staff is bolstered by members who, except for those 
over age 65, either volunleer their labor at least iwo 
hours a month or pay 10 percent more lor pur- 
chases, 

Randa Shannon and her nine-year-old son contribute 
an hour a month each at the co-op, ''Most ol the 
iobs the kids can do/' she says, "The last time we 
went, they had big lO-pound bags of nuts. You wash 
your hands, scoop the nuts outi and put them in lit- 
tle plastic bags and twisl-tie and label them. The 
kids enjoy it and it's a good experience for them." 

Co op Federation 

Since t976 the coop staff and members have also 
been successful at increasing the number of food 
coops in the Pennsylvania area by forming the Con- 
sumer Cooperatives of Pittsburgh (CCP). a federa- 
tion of Over 40 foo6 co-ops serving thousands ol 
members throughout western Pennsylvania and 
parts of West Virginia, Operating out of the same 
warehouse that serves as the East End co-op store- 
front. CCP's staff of three buys products from local 
farmers and packers and sells them to member co- 
ops who en]oy average savings ol 25 percent over 
retail costs. Representatives from each co-op serve 
on the CCP Board of Directors which controls the 
lederalion s aclivilres 




Weighing herbs and spices at the storefront co-op 



Help for Others 

The success of CCP and the East End Co-op 
prompted the formation of a nonprofit spinoff group 
to train others. The Alliance for Cooperative Educa- 
tion (ACE) offers how-to workshops and conferences 
for those interested in forming food coops in the 
area. 

Other Co ops 

Another successful co-op organization is Weaver s 
Way in Philadelphia. Ptsnnsylvania. The group's 
17-member stalf is bolstered by 22 volunteers and 
serves a membership of 1,650- Weaver s Way also 
publishes a valuable newsletter keeping members 
abreast of co-op activities and offering tips on 
nutrition. 

Rural communities are also finding that storefront 
cooperatives reach more residents than buying 
clubs. The Natchitoches Area Action Association in 
Natchitoches. Louisiana, a Community Aciion Agen- 
cy (CAA)* funded by the CommL'nity Services Ad- 
ministration's Community Action Program (CAP)/ 
launched food coops in Cloutierville and Provencal, 
Louisiana when staffers found that low-income resi*^ 
dents spend 43 percent of their income on food. 
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Groups Highlighted 

Alliance for Cooperative Education 
5472 Penn Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania t5206 
(412)521-2099 

Consumer Cooperatives of Pittsburgh 
5474 Penn Avenue 
PittslHirgh, Pennsylvania 15206 
(412)361 1521 

Natchuoches Area Action Association 
New Courthouse Building 
P.O. Box 944 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 
(318) 352<d0a5 

Weaver's Way 
559 Carpenter Lane 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19119 
<21 5} 643*^945 



Why Belong to a Co-op? 

Reasons For and Against Given by 
20 Co*op Members and 5 Former Members 
Reprssenting 5 WasMngton D.C, Area CkH>ps 
(Percent giving each reason) 









Not a 




Reason 


Reason 


Factor 
or Cant 




To 


Not To 




Belong 


Belong 


Assess 


views of 20 Current Members 


Prices 


95% 


0% 


5% 


Quality of products 


100% 


0% 


0% 


Variety of product 








selection 


60% 


0% 


40% 


Convenience 


40% 


40% 


20% 


Surprise factor 


65% 


20% 


15% 


Sociability 


75% 


0% 


25% 


Feeling of doing good— 




0% 




self'satisfaction 


60% 


60% 


Satisfaction in beating 








supermarkets 


55% 


5% 


40% 


Avoidance of the super- 








marl<et shopping 








experience 


45% 


0% 


55% 


Importance to economy 








of having competition 








for supermarl<ets 


60% 


0% 


60% 



Adapted trom WASHINGTON CONSUMERS^ CHECKBOOK: 
FOOD, A 57f I979t pubfished by the Washington Center tor the 
Study of Servtces, K Street Fourth Ftcor, Washing^ 
ton, O.C. 20005. 
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Supermarket Co-ops 

New Haven Food Co*op 
320 Whattey Avenue 
New Haven, Connecticut 06511 
(203) 7779607 



WeVe seen how neighborhood food coops— resi- 
dents pooling their food orders and buying from 
wholesalers— can light high grocery bills. Some 
neighborhood food buying clubs grow into storefront 
co-ops and* eventually, into fult-scale super- 
markets* effectively competing with major grocery 
chains by offering convenient hours* lower prices 
and the personal service of old-time comer marl<ets. 

**l used to have to go to a butcher for meat, a 
farmers' market for produce and Pick up canned 
goods at a supermarket because one store didn't 
have the quality I wanted in everything I needed**' 
says Ruth Douglas, who now does all her grocery 
shopping at the supermarket-size New Haven Food 
Cooperative in New Haven* Connecticut. 

**But the best thing about shopping at the co-op*'* 
says Douglas, **is the money you don*t have to 
spend! If there wasn*t a co-op* I don*t know what l*d 
do* because Tve got three boys and they really like 
to eat/* And she adds, *Mt*s not the big grocery 
store 'business* business, business.* People take 
time out to talk to you if you need to know 
something* ' 

Real Alternative To Chain Store Shopping 

The New Haven Food Co-op .started a small food 
buying club in t972. But with succest came expan- 
sion and iri 1979* the co*op purchased a targe 
supernnarket offering all the conveniences of major 
store chains— good location, convenient hours, a 
complete line of merchandise and a fulHime staff. 
Today New Haven boasts 4,800 members who save 
an average of 12 percent — and much more on 
some items — by shopping at the co-op. Weekly 
sales average $80*000 and are expected to top 
$100*000 by June t980. The group's history pro- 
vides an example of how food buying clubs can 
grow and offer large numbers of residents lower 
food prices while creating jobs for their com- 
munities* 

'*New Haven Co*op is the best store in the whole 
world. I do all my shopping there*** says Irma Cote- 
man, the mother of two and a coop member since 
1972* Coleman, who spends about $40 a week on 
groceries, estimates she saves about $32 a month 
by shopping at New Haven. **And I save on trans- 
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portation/* she adds, "because I used to go all over 
to different places to lind the sales. I don*t think we 
could eat as well as we do if I didn't shop at the 
co-op/* 




The supermrket^stze New Haven Food Co-op 



Origins 

The New Haven Food Co-op began in 1972 as a 
Yale University student-based food buying dub. The 
next year, eager to help community residents save 
on food l^lls* its leaders decided to rent a storefront 
in the predominantly black Hill section of the city* 

Storefront 

It was a good move. Within a year the storefront co- 
op s business grew from $800 to $5,000 a week. 
The one full-time staffer, who earned $75 a week* 
was assisted by coop members* each of whom paid 
a $3 annual fee and volunteered to help in the store 
one hour a month. In return for their support* co-op 
members paid up to 15 percent less on food pur- 
chases than they would have paid at traditional 
supermarkets. 

Moving Up 

With business growing* the co-op teaders wanted to 
ofler tonger business hours and a greater variety of 
products as well as create jobs for residents. They 
knew a good location was essential to draw the 
customers needed to insure success oi the ex- 
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paroled store. So, in 1974. with the storefront prof- 
its, the group took over a small abandoned chain 
store in a run-down commercial area of the Hill 
neighborhood. The larger store and increased profits 
made it possible to operate a butcher shop and 
stock a more connptete line of goods, including 
natural foods and housewares In 1978 sales 
topped $1 miftion and paid staff numbered 14 

Growth 

In 1979, 7;itn increased sales and a desire to reach 
more residents and create still more jobs, the co-op 
decided to expand to a full-scalQ supermarket. The 
group located a 24,500-squa7e-fbot. recently-closed 
store in downtown New Haven — complete with fix- 
tures and equipment and three times bigger than 
their previous location. Cheaper food could be of- 




tnsftief the expsndett co-op provides many choices. 



fered to a larger number of residents and there 
would be more employment opportunities. 

The group secured a $96,000 interest-free loan from 
the Campaign for Human Development, the eco- 
nomic and social assistance arm of the Catho*ic 
Church, to help buy the new store.' (Although not in 
time to help the New Haven group, co-ops may now 
qualify for financial and technical assistance from 
the newly created National Consumer Cooperative 
Sank.**) 

The expanded co-op employs area residents for 30 
full-time and 12 part-time positions. All mem- 
bers — except those over 65— -donate one hour of 



labor a month at the store, Nonmembers are 
welcome but a surcharge is tacked onto their 
purchases. 

More Training 

The switch to supermarket size hasn't been easy. 

Up until now we haven't had Ihe volume to allow 
for mariy apprentices, and we haven t had access 
to much supermarket training." says one staffer. 

To hurdle management prcfctems. the co-op has 
enlisted help from the New England Co-op Tiaining 
Institute (NECTI). a technical assistance and training 
organization for co-ops in the region.^ 

Other Co-ops 

Of course food co-ops vary greatly in service, size 
and style. The Puget Consumer Co-op in Seattle, 
Washington is another outstanding model of the 
natural growth possible in the food co-op structure. 
The group started in 1959 as a small food buying 
club working out of various members' ^irages. But 
the all-volunteer club outgrew its temporary head- 
quarters and expanded into a storefront. 8y 1969 
Puget Consumer Co-op boasted a membersNp of 
650: six years later its roster had climbed to more 
than 3.400. 

With success came good local publicity which 
helped spur membership growth while creating the 
need for further expansion. The co*op opened a 
supermarket in 1976—and a second one in 1978. 

Today, with yearly sales of about $7 million, the 
Puget Consumer Co-op helps nearly 22,000 mem- 
bers save on food bills and provides jobs for almost 
100 residents. 

Bedford-Stuyvesant Supermarket 

in the low-income Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood 
in Brooklyn. New York, the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Restoration Corporation, eager to bring a quality 
supermarket into the are?, linked up with a North- 
east U.S. grocery chain. Pathmark Supermarkets, to 
establish a low-cost grocery store for residents. To- 
day "Bed-Stuy * residents savf on food costs as 
well as on car fare. Food stamps are welcome and 
"no frill" items are offered. Moreover, 160 jobs 
have been created, and the supermarket's success 
has attracted other businesses to the Bed-Stuy 
neighborhood. 
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Berkeley Co-op 

Anothef cooperative supermarket winner is the Con- 
sumer Co-op of Berkeley in Richmond, California, 
which began in 1938* The co-op discounts only 
widely-used foods with high nutrient values such as 
milk, certain meats and cereals. Members say that 
selective discounting helps low-income families 
reduce the amount they spend for nourishing food. 



Groups Highlighted 

Bedford Stuyvesant Restoratfor) Corporatior) 
PobHc tr^formatior) Department 
1368 fMof\ Street 
erooklyr), New York 11216 
(212) 636-7721 

Corisumer Coo)>6rative of Berkeley, trie 
4805 Ceritral Averiue 
Rictimor)d, California 94804 
(415) 526-0440 

Pattimark Supermarket 

c/o Supermarket Gerieret Oorporatior) 

Pobtfc Affairs Dopartmerit 

301 Blair Road 

Woodbrldge* New Jersey 07095 
(201) 499-3000 

Puget Cor)9umer Cooperative 
6504 90th Street* N.E, 
Seattle, Wastilngtor) 9S115 
(206) 525-1451 



- For tnofo irtrofmaiiOft on the Campaign tor Human Oevoiof>menn see Ho»our<e$ eti4 of Basic Tooi» Section 

* Trainers uom the New EfiOIiMK) Cooo Traimivg irtstittrteiNECtUnave neiP^d tram the co-op's deparimentet etore 
managers *n eroas such as marKeimg. d'spia/mg of Proaw;is and general bu^ tees priMi^left UBCV tremers >Mv« atso 
d«vek>pe<] a program lor Ihe Irammg or stor« aoprenlices \For mo^e inforrnalfOn on NECTJ. see ftasourcee at ena oi FOcd 
Section \ 

' Sl4te and/Of local govornmenl agencr«s ate IfeQu^nll/ responsible lot adml^^eiralJoA of Federal program lur>ds. For fur- 
ther lAformitkin. see Appendix I uncter appropriate F<HJer>t agenc/ 

For lurther mfQrmatlon see Appendix U under "MailonaiConsumerConpwativ^eiAV" 

nOTEh Fof a complete listing of trouPs featured throughoul mis boc/k. $«« indM^ 
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Warehouse Co-ops 

Tucson Cooperative Warehouse 
1716 East Factory Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 684*9951 

As we have seen* neighborhood food buying clubs 
and slorefronl cooporalives have helped many of 
our counlry's residents battle skyrockeling food 
prices. In lurn, some groups have formed lo help 
food co-ops gel high-quality. low*priced foods for 
their members. 

One of the most successful groups is the nonprofit 
Tucson Cooperative Warehouse (TCW) in Arizona, 
Since 1973. the group, owned and managed by ihe 
coops it serves, has hurdled budget and other prob- 
lems to build an annual business ol $1,5 million, 
TCW trucks travel to wholesalers from Maine to 
Washington finding best-priced foods to stock the 
Tucson warehouse. Their bounty is distributed to 
150 lood buying clubs and 15 storefront coops in 
fourSouthwestern states, which save 30 to 50 per- 
cent Over retail food prices. 

Moreover, because staff is recruited from the TCW 
Co-op membership, most are willing to work for 



Workers stor^ butk food in the warehouse co^(v». 



satanes which meet their needs but are below com- 
parable wages— cutting warehouse operating costs. 

Origins 

It all began in 1973 when leaders of two cOHDps and 
one food buying club *n the Tucson^Phoneix area 
decided there had to be a way to save co-ops even 
more than the prevailing 25 percent on food. One 
group boasted a truck which traveled between 
Phoenix and Los Angeles for the best food buys 
Another had a crackerjack bookkeeper. And ihe 
third had a stellar credit rating with distributors So 
m December 1973, the three groups combined their 
resources and expertise to stretch their money sav- 
ing capabilities and launch a warehouse operation 
to serve food buying clubs and storefront co^ops. 

Growing Pains 

But the tiny warehousing operation soon suffered 
growing pains. Within six months, member co-ops 
mushroomed to 75. cramping the liny storage area 
and bogging down the twokkeeper who was inex- 
perienced in large-scale financing. With the help of 
the Thomas Qrocery Register, which contains a 
listing of national food wholesalers, additional sup* 
pliers were readily located, but they were based all 
over the country — from California to Wisconsin.^ 
The situation called for mere space, trucks and staff. 
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Expansion 

In May i974 the member co ops incorporated as 
the Tucson Cooperative Warehouse, a nonprofit, 
cooperatively owned and managed organization. 
Member coops were asked to advance TCW 
the estimated $50,000 to finance the expanded 
operation, (Although not available in time to help 
TCW, caops may now qualify for technical and 
financial assistance from the newly created National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank,**) 

Additional staff was recruited from the coop 
membership, and suppliers were persuaded to ex- 
tend credit to the cooperative effort. 

To absorb the $t J34 monthly rent for a larger 
9,000-square-foot warehouse, a small fee was 
added to each co-op order. And three trucks were 
leased from a firm which agreed to help train the 
drivers. 

To solve the bookkeeping problem, TCW sent an 
employee to the University of Arizona to earn a 
master's degree in business finance. In the mean- 
time the slack was taken up by co-op members who 
were hired to handle purchasing, accounts receiv- 
able and other bookkeeping chores. 

Staff 

Today TCW has a staff of 20, Its co-op inembers 
serve 1 1,000 residents in New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah and Colorado, 

Helping Others 

TCW's enterprise and hard work stimulated the 
creation of the Blue Sky Alliance in 1979, a private 
nonprofit organization composed of TCW members 
who provide technical assistance to hopeful co-ops 
and warehouses in the four s^ate area. 

Other Groups 

Major co-op warehouse progiams are flourishing 
across the nation. The largest one, Intra-Community 
Cooperative (ICC) in Madison, Wisconsin does $5,5 
million worth of business yearly, half of which is in 
cheese shipments, in fact, tCC has helped nine 
cheesemakers market their raw milk cheeses na- 



tronwrde, tn addition^ iCC's ''alternative trucking 
system" distributes goods to co-op members 
throughout the Midwest, 

Distributing Alliance of the Northcountry 
Cooperatives (DANCe) based in Minneapolis^ Min- 
nesota distributes approximately $2 million annually 
of beans, flour, nuts, seeds and other dry products 
to co-ops in a five-state region. Its educational and 
technical assistance arm. the All Cooperating 
Assembly (ACA)— a federation of t50 food, housing, 
health and other cooperatives— helps potential 
customers who are trying to organize co-ops or buy- 
ing clubs,^ 

In Seattle. Washington a direct wholesale marketing 
program, Bulk Commodities Exchange (BCE)^ links 
small-scale farmers with bulk purchasers including 
food co-ops, buying clubs, institutions, restaurants 
and individuals, BCE is co-sponsored by Pike Place 
Market— the local farmers* market — and the King 
County Office of Agriculture Cooperative Extension 
Service,* working in conjunction with the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA), BCE has 
a permanent location in the Pike Place Market and 
operates five days a week, seven months a year. 

Groups Highlighted 

All Cooperating Assembly 
P,0, BOK 6022 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
2) 376-8357 

6tue Sky All'ance 

c/o New MeK:Co Federation of CoopBrative Living 

632 A Aqua Fria 

Sanla Fe, New Mexico B7501 

(505)988-5977 

Bulk Commodilies Exchange 
1432 Western Avenue 
Seatllet washrngton 9diOt 
(206)447-9516 

Distributing Alliance of the Northcounlry Cooperatives 
(DANCe) 

510 Kasota Avenue. S,E, 
Minneapolis^ Minnesota 55414 
{6l2)37B-9774 

Inlra-Communlty Cooperalive 
1335 Gitson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53715 
(608) 257 6630 



* fof more tntotmatt^ft on ftiCimt <ifo^erf R9gnur, »« fle5ou/««*t and^i FoodSectro/j 

' For mors tniofmation on the All Coop«r«1ing AssomblrfACA)^ see RttSourc^s at end o( FoodSecitOn 

* S1at» and/or oovarnmant «garKta9 ata fraquanil^ rasponstti^ tor atfmiAial ration at Fadarai Program runtfs For fur, 
th«f informat^rt, aaa ApparvoFx I uoMr approprJata Fadarai a^ncy, 

Fot lurthar tnfOrmatlon, aei Appaodix II under "Nallonal Co^vsuni^f Coopeielkva Bank " 
NOTE: For a comPiei« Haling fA groups realurad ihrougbout this boott. a«a rrvoax 
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Farmers' Markets 

Greenmarket 

24 West 40th Street 

New York, New York 10007 

(212)840-7355 



Imagine being able to buy juicy sweet corn, plump 
aromalic peaches and olher Jreshly picked fruils 
and vegetables slraighl Irom the larm— and al lower 
prices than in local supermarkets! 

Thanks to farmers' markets, ihafs a dream come 
true, A popular alternative to grocery stores for 
thousands throughout the country, farmers' markets 
are offering consumers less expensive, fresher pro* 
duce while enabling growers to earn more money 
for their products. 

Farmers' markets had been popular for many years, 
but they began to tade in the tate ISSOs because of 
increased urbanization of farmland, stricter health 
codes and lough selling and site regulations But to- 
day, with the price of food skyrocketing, there has 
been a dramatic and welcome comeback. 

Greenmarket 

New York City's Greenmarket has been especially 
Successful since it was set up in July 1976. Now 
operating at eight locations, il hancfles $1 million a 
year in produce and serves as many as 30.000 New 
York City residents each week, 

"lt*s wonderful," comments one Greenmarket shop* 
per. "We don't have to go to the country- ft mckes 
the neighborhood more of a neighborhood and it 
smells tike the country! I feel like I'm in another 
time/' 

Origins 

The story of Greenmarket is an inspiring one of 
cooperation and dedication. It is the brainchild of 
Barry Benepe, a New York-born architect who had 
been a planner for the city and for New York s most* 
ly ruraf Orange County. Farmland in the surrounding 
Hudson Valley had dwindled by nearly a third since 
1950 making it necessary for about 85 percent of 
New York's food products to be shipped in Irorr far 
away Orchards and farms. 

Helping Both Farmer and Consumer 

Benepe envisioned that a farmers' market could 
blunt the loss of farmland by prodding growers to 
harvest more crops. By selling directly to con- 
simers, the farmers could boost their incomes 



while selling their goods for less than grocery stores, 
which pass on fong-disiance shipping costs and 
overhead to the consumer. He also knew that city 
residents would welcome the chance to buy large 
fealy heads of crisp feltuce, eggs right from the hen- 
house and other fresh produce. 




'*You ma*t und cautitfomr fikB this at the local grocer!" 
A iustifiably proud farmer shorn off the hull of his toif 

First Funding 

So Benepe and Robert Lewis, a concerned resident 
who worked for the New York Stale Department ol 
Agriculture and Markets, began lobbying private 
foundations for support. In April 1976 an $800 grant 
Irom the America the Beautiful Fund provided the 
initial capital to launch lhe»r effort Soon after, the 
Council on the Environment of New York City 
agreed to sponsor the program ' Benepe was 
named proiect director, and he and Lewis set oyt to 
find more money and wilting farmers A lot at 59th 
Street and Second Avenue. lodged between a high- 
density residential neighborhood and busy shopping 
district, was selected as the market site 
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The big break in funding came in June of that same 
year when the J.M. Kaplan Fund and two other foun- 
dations pumped a loial of $25,000 inio Green- 
market*^ A paid siaff of five handled all the inttiai 
legwork— coniacting state and city officials and 
county agents of local Cooperative Extension Sei- 
vices/ working in conjunction with the United States 
Oeparlment of Agriculture (USOA). inspecting farms 
to determine crop availability and timing, and get- 
ling the word out to farmers 

Overcoming Obstacles 

But many obstacles had to be overcome For exam- 
ple, to use the city owned site, permits and ap- 
provals were needed from various cily agencies.^ 
, Also* much time had lo be spent developing com- 
munity support. A small but vocal group of residents 
feared the market would create traffic congestion, 
an influx of "undesirable'* people and a carnivaMike 
atmosphere. Nevertheless* an ad hoc group* Friends 
of Greenmsrket. knocked on doors and were able to 
caplure strong support from East Side residents. 

Media 

A media blit;: was especially important in launching 
the project. Repeated mailings to over tOO local and 
regional media outlets altracted news coverage 
from papers* TV and radio stations. 

And at 7:00 a*m. on July 17* 1976* seven fruit* 
vegetable and plant growers from Long island. New 
Jersey and upsiate New York counties arrived at 
the 59th street lot. Their trucks and varrs were 
Slocked full of fresh picked, vine-ripened tomatoes* 
long golden carrots, plump green beans and dozens 
of oiher wholesome hours*old products. An eager 
crowd waited for ihe growers to unload and display 
their produce under eight foot brightly colored um- 
brellas. The gales swung open at 8 00 a m and by 
early afternoon, nearly all the display crates were 
empty. 

Expansion 

Today Greenmarket has expanded to eight open-arr 
locations, each operating one day a week. Sites 
close to transportation systems and high density 




A farmers' tnarket shopper listens as a farmer teUs how to 
judge corn* 



residenlial and shopping areas are selected to cut 
down on traffic congestion and ensure the large 
clientele needed to make the venture profitable for 
farmers. 

Staff and Financing 

In t979 over half of Greenmarkei s $75,000 operat- 
ing budget came from farmers who paid $20 P^r 
space in renlal fees each marketing day* The rest 
was covered by Foundation grants. Greenmarket es- 
timates that their buyers save from 20 to 40 percent 
on their annual produce budget and farmers make 
from $tOO to $t*200 per market day. more than dou- 
ble what they could get in wholesale outlets 

The four^member staff coordinates markel activities 
and monitors ihe produce to ensure lhal only qual- 
ity, locally grown goods are sold. 

An added bonus is the community spirit and rapport 
between residents and farmers that the markeis 
have fosiered. The old fashioned country-like al- 
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On a summer <iay. New York Oty resf<ients flock to 
Qree^market to tuy fresh produce. 



mosphere and robust vegetables and fruits delight 
many residents. And the farmers, appreciative of 
their eager clients, gladly give cool<ing advice and 
answer questions while weighing purchases on the 
hanging scales. 

LoJa Dalzefle, a 20*year resident of East Side, calls 
Greenmarket a "godsend to Nevtf York City/' and 
not only because of the fresh vegetables. She says. 
"The elderly and other lonely, depressed citizens 
walk down to Greenmarket with shopping bags in 
hand, all spruced up, and v^ith big smiles— it*s a 
wonderful thing for them. It gives them something to 
do on Saturday. ' And she adds, "There's an ex- 
cellent rapport between the people and those that 
come in with the trucks." 

Other Markets 

Many cUies today are starting farmers" markets 
simitar to Greenmarket. tn Hartford. Connecticut the 
farmers' market was one of the first projects under 
the Hartford Food System/ And in Boston, the 
Massachuset ts Depar tment of Food and Agriculture 
has been very successful fn working with commun* 
ity garden and nutrition groups to initiate successful 
farmers' markets in that area. 



Groups Highlighted 

Farm Market 
(Hartford Food System) 

c/o Connecticut Public Interest Research Group (ConnPIRG) 
30 High Street, Room 10B 
Hartford, Connecticut 06103 
(203) 525-8312 

Massachusetts Department of Food and Agriculture 

Division of Agrlcuitural Land Use 

100 Cambridge street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02202 

(617)727^33 



Tips for Markets 

Greenmariwt ofganizers have learned a few lessons 
along the way that they want to share with others. 

• Allow eight months to get fanner participation and 
to find a vacant lot or existing abandoned building for 
the sita 

• Be sure the site is located close to other stores^ 
local transportation and neight}orhoods. 

• Researchwhichfarmersgrowwhatcropsandthelr 
production rata Contact your local Cooperative Ex* 
tension Service.* working in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture {USDA) for 
names of producers. Time the farmers* entry into the 
market with their harvesting season. 

• Personally visit participating farmers. Check pro* 
duce quality and acreage to detemnine realistic crop 
yields. 

• Frequently spot*check participating fanners' pro* 
duce to ensura good quality. 

• Plan on at least one paid fulMime and several part* 
time staffers to administer the program, depending 
on the number of markets. 

• State andlor local gov$rf}mef}t agericfes are frequeritly 
responsible for admfnlBtration of Federaf program furus^ 
For further information, see Appendix I under the United 
Stef Department of A grhulture (U^A)- 



' For ftiofc inforrDAliOn on the Coufictl on ine Environment o1 New vorh Citr. 3«o Ae$ouico$ ^na Food Section 

■ Th(^o1h«^ two louno.ilion^ contributing tund$ loGr«onr k«t w«rO the f^und lor th«C4tr New vork and th« Vincent 
Asto< f Otindatton 

■ T^Citrig^ncio^ whose approval *f3S needed to la^"^^ included the DeF>arlinenl$ ot R«ai Estate. 
TfABjPOffaiiOft. Tfathc Highway*. Cof>*t/mef Af*aif». Cif^Pianmng- Po*ic^ and Econ^nwc Devetopinenf 

* Tno NaftfOKJ food Sy*tem at*o profiled *n l*w rood Section- p 66 

* Sl^to andfor tocB\ govemmeni ^«ncie$ are froquenliy responsible for a<fmini$trallOn oi federal pfogram fundfl For fw- 
thor iflformahon, $ee Appefldix l under aPPJOpriaiOFoderjitagener 

NOTE FOr acOmPiftte lislmg of group) featured througheut thi$ booK. IndeH 
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Food Fairs 

Agricultural Marketing Project 
2606 Westwood Drive 
NastivUle, Tennessee 37204 
(615) 297^088 

and 

Alabama Agricultural Marketing Project 
P.O. Box 435 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 
(205) 758^343 

How can consumers save on food and farmers still 
make decent profits? One way is for the groups to 
come together at food fairs, a concept rediscovered 
by students at Vanderbilt University In Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

In 1979 efforts by the Nashville-based Agricultural 
Marketing Project <AMP) led to food fairs being held 
in 39 Tennessee and Alabama cities with over 1,000 
farmers participating. Sales in 1979 more than 
doubled those of 1978^ topping an estimated $1 
million, 

A typical AMP-sponsored food fair is held once a 
week on a church parking lot where from 15 to 25 
farmers park therr trucks, open their tailgates and 
sell fruits, vegetables, canned goods and other pro- 
duce to atout 3,000 eager customers who pay 1 5 to 
75 cents less per item or pound than they would at 
retail stores- Only those who grow their own pro- 
duce may participate. 

Origins 

In 1974 a group of Vanderbilt University students, 
concerned about pressing problems facing both 
consumers and farmers— the decline jn the number 
of small farms m the South, the small profits beir>g 
made by farmers, the decrease in consumer de- 
mand for fresh fruits and vegetables and the prob* 
iem of ever-rising food prices — formed AMP, dedi- 
cated to bringing farmers and consumers closer 
together. Out of numerous meetings of that group 
with community residents came the idea for a food 
fair— an open-air bazaar— where farmers would sell 
directly to consumers. 

First Project 

AMP s goal was to learn enough about fa, J fairs to 
spur the concept by providing technical assistance 
to interested consumers and farmers. So in the 
summer of 1975, with a $3,200 grant from Vander- 
bilt and the local office of the Naliona! Association 
of Farmworker Organizations (NAFO), a nonprofit 
advocacy group, AMP set up a series of demon- 
stration food fairs in Nashville.' Strong and hearty 
support from farmers and consumers for the suc- 
cessful fairs showed that the idea could work. 



Today both the food fair concept and AMP have 
grown, Soof> afler the Nashville dermnsi ration fairs, 
area farmers formed the Farmers Association for 
Retail Marketing (F.A,R,M,), Now 20 financially self- 
sufficient F,A.R.M,s in six states are putting on food 
fairs with technical assistance from AMP, 




A F,aMM dinner meeUng 



Three Steps to Success 

The demonstration fairs were beneficial in another 
way as well — they highlighted for AMP organizers 
the key elements of ^ successful food fain Here's 
what they found: 

• First, a publicity campaign should be launched to 
inform farmers and consumers about the food fair 
Farmers are reached best through posters in seed 
stores, calls to local agricultural agencies and ar 
tides or ads in rural newspapers. Consumers learn of 
the fairs through posters, radio and television public 
service announcements, television talk shows and 
feature stones and ads in local newspapers. 

• Second, AMP teamed that farmers and consumers 
each need an organizer to work with them: one to 
show farmers how to wholesale their produce; anoth- 
er to make consumers aware of the nutritional and 
economical benefits of buying unpackaged, unpro* 
cessed food from the farmer, 

• Third, AMP students leamed that the organizers 
must research and comply with city and county 
health, zoning and licensing requirements before 
food fairs can legally open for business. 
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The food f&fr comes to town. 



A focaf farmer $etf$ hf$ produce. 

And AMP. with a staff of eight and a yeatly budget 
of $130,000 raised from private foundations and 
church organizations, now operates in two slates as 
an independent, nonprofit Organrzation separate 
from Vanderbilt University. Every two months over 
7,000 farmers and consumers receive AMP's news- 
letter. farm> Food and LarnJ, containing information 
on food fairs, local food issues, market prices and 
helpful garden and nutrition tips. 

Other Food Fairs 

Other areas in the United States also have direct 
farmer-to-consumer marketing outlets 

in Loveland, Ohio the^jionproflt Rural Resources, 
Inc, has started a pragram similar to AMP s- offering 
technical assistance to farmers wishing to launch 
food fairs or lailgate markets,^ 

And in 1979 Pennsylvania's tailgate market boasted 
sales of $68 million. This farmer-to-consumer 
market was established by Ihe Pennsylvania Stale 
Department of Agriculture working with ihe focal 
Cooperative Extension Service/ in conjunction with 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA).^ 



Simliarly, in West Virginia, the state Department of 
Agriculture working with the Cooperative Extension 
Service, owns and operate3 seven successful 
farmers" markets,'* 

Groups Highlighted 

Pennsylvania Department of A^ricuJture 
Bureau of Markets. Room 3io 
2301 North Cameron street 
Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 17120 
(717)787-4210 

Rural Resources^ inc. 
Rural Route 1. Box 11 
Lovelancii Ohio 45140 
(no phone) 

West Virginia Department of Agriculture 
Prociuce Development section 
state Capitcf BuifcJing 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-3708 



' Fot moro tnlormation on thc NoliOnai A3$ociation o' FAtmvfOtW Oi$f)ni2ation£ INAFO). 4«o R«$OufCC£ at end o1 Foott 
Section 

' FQt more (n^Ofm^tio" nn Rurar Reso«'c«*. mc seo Resource* at end of Foo<J Section 

* For more iniormalion q„ the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, seo RosoofCes at end o* FoOd SoCtiOn 

"For moro miorm.it.On on ih(?W03l V.fgima Oeparhnent ot seo Rc30uf«*s at efido* Footl Section 

' Stale dnd/Of local ^overniin«nt agencies at« ffeqiFcnily ie»ponsit}lo tot administration o< Fedorai Program rund* For 
ther tnrofmatiOn. see Awctviii t under appropriate Federal agency 

NOTE For a comploie fi&hng of QrouPa <«aLurcd IhrougtiOtil <hi» book, see Index 
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Salvaging Food 

$t MBry*s Food Bank 
816 South Central Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
(602} 253*3407 
and 

Second Harvest 
1001 North Central 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
(602} 252-1777 



How can we afford to waste perfectly good food 
wten so many of our citizens are too poor to afford 
a decent diet? Clearly we can't. Yet tte United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA) reports 
that each year about 20 percent of alt food pro 
duced in the United States is tost or wasted — 
enough to feed 49 million hungry people. 

Fortunately for our country's poor, as well as our 
economy, food bant<s are springing up across the 
country to rein in food that farmers and food pro- 
ducers don t sell They are successfully marshaling 
some of that edibfe but discarded food— valued at 
$31"billton"sfy^af— and provicling nutritious" meals to 
needy people while helping to eliminate waste, 

Foo0 Bank organizer unloads surptas food St Mary's 
mrohouso. 



Food Worth Saving 

Each year food banks collect millions of pounds of 
edible food cast aside because of over production, 
dented cans, brot<en boxes or expired mart<eting 
dates and distribute them to charitable groups for 
use in their on^premises meat programs. Some 
oant<s also provide food boxes to help disaster vic- 
tims through the first few harrov/ing days following a 
orisfs. 

Gleaning 

food for food bant<s is "gleaned" by people who 
move into the fields, canneries, orctiards and pact<' 
ing houses to collect produce that is slightly bruised 
or has been plowed under and unused meats or 
day*old bat<ery goods that have been shoved aside. 
Food donors not onty reduce waste but also can 
deduct as a charitable contributfon the cost of the 
food from their taxable income. 

Feeding the Hungry 

organization responsible for developing the food 
bant< concept is St. Mary's Food Bant< in Phoenix, 
Arizona. In 1978 St. Mary's channeled nearly two 
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million pounds of food from packing sheds, ware- 
houses and bakeries to nearly 300 alcoholic rehabil- 
itation houses* schools in poverty areas and other 
social service groups, each of which feeds from six 
to 1,000 hungry citizens on premises daily. And that 
same year St, Mary's Emergency Food Box Pro- 
gram provided about 48,000 emergency victims with 
nutritious food for three days. Moreover, their three- 
year-otd training and technical assistance program, 
Second Harvest, has led to the formation of in- 
dependent food banks around the country. 

Praises for St. Mary's 

Casa de Amigas, a Phoenix-based, private* nonprofit 
alcoholic rehabilitation center for women, has been 
using St, Mary's Food Bank for the last ten years, 
**They have been a great adjunct to our purchasing 
power/* says Director Mabel Maremont, *'We get 
so many things such as fresh fruits and fresh 
vegetables that we wouldn't be able to afford on our 
poverty-level budget, I canM say enough about St. 
Mary's/* 

Origins 

The food bank concept was born in the minds of 
two Phoenix residents. Robert McCarty and John 
Van Henget. who tn the mid*1 960s were running a 
dining room for the needy sponsored by the St, Vin* 
cent de Paul Society, a lay organization of the 
Catholic church. To get food for the facility, the men 
began asking farmers and other food producers to let 
them have crops left behind when harvesting, and 
under** or over-sized vegetables and other edible but 
unsaleable food. Soon ttiey had more than they 
needed and began to share their bounty with other 
nonprofit charitatde groups. Seeing the value of the 
concept, Van Hengel decided to organize a food 
bank. 

Hard Work 

Like other groups. St, Mary's had to use imagination 
and hard work to get started. Operating funds and a 
storehouse Were needed as well as volunteers to 
run the program. 

Van Hengel approached a friend and member of the 
clergy at St, Mary's Catholic church who persuaded 
the Franciscan Community to furnish a recently 
donated warehajse rent free. The church also 
loaned Van Hengel about $4,000 for operating ex- 
penses. And a dilapidated old truck was donated by a 
local Organization, 



tVlutual Cooperation 

Van Hengel turned to the Salvation A/my and other 
charitable social service agencies for volunteers to 
help staff the bank and collect the food. 

As news of St Mary*s Food Bank spread* citizens 
began clearing pantry shelves, and churches and 
other local groups held food drives to bolster the 
warehouse supply, Residen ts also reached into their 
pockets. By the end of the year, thanks to commu- 
nity contributions, the $4,000 loan was paid in full. 

Budget and staff 

Residents continue to appreciate the bank's need 
for operating capital, St, Mary*s annual budget of 
$128,000 comes from donations from citizens, busi- 
nessmen, churches and local organizations. About 
$70,000 of those funds are used to supplement the 
cost of their Emergency Food Box Program, And all 
of the Food Bank's equipment— including eight 
trucks— has been donated by local groups and 
citizens. 

Until 1979 there were no paid staff members. Now 
the26-strong staff includes three paid from oper* 
atlng funds, nine sponsored by the Department of 
Labor's Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) Prograrh* and 1 6 permanent and some 
200 part-time community volunteers. 

Spreading the Word 

St, Mary*s is now helping other communities across 
the country discover the mutual-help method of cut- 
ting waste while feeding the poor. Funded by a 
$160,000 Community Services Administration (CSA) 
Community Food and Nutrition Training and Tech- 
nical Assistance grant/ St, Mary's Second Harvest 
program holds workshops and conferences for in- 
terested groups and aims to establish food banks in 
all metropolitan areas across the country. So far 
over 40 independent food banks have been estab- 
nshed in 23 states through St, Mary's eflorts. 

Obstacle 

A major problem facing all such groups are rigid 
food laws which restrict distribution of unsaleable 
but edible foods. The Arizona group handles this 
problem by signing disclaimers which free donors of 
responsibility. All the food that comes into St. 
Mary*s Is checked for quality and only about one- 
fifth of the two and one-half million pounds collected 
in 1978 was rejected. And some states, such as 
Washington* Oregon and California^ have enacted 
"Good Samaritan" laws which limit the liability of 
farmers and food processors who donate to chari* 
table organizations. 
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Caltfornia Food Banks 

Food banks and other gleaning groups are becom- 
ing increasingly visible and valuable parts of com- 
munities around the country. 

California groups are especially active. The 
California FCHDd Network operates like a grocery 
marketing system. It collects food from donors and 
sends it to some 200 food banks and coalitions 
which distribute the food to local social service 
agencies. 

The Food Bank. inc. of Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia, partially funded by the Santa Clara County 
Department of Social Services, has a "Brown Bag 
Program" which provides senior citizens with five or 
six pounds of food each week for a $2 annual mem- 
bership fee. And in Sacramento the Senior 
Gleaners, a 1,700-strong group of retired volunteers, 
help fill idle time by picking their own produce from 
farmers' fieids. 

Banks Elsewhere 

Other states have active groups too. In St. Louis. 
Missouri the Food Crisis Network, made up of 60 
neighborhood food banks, provides food to more 
than 13.000 needy peopie each month. 

And the Tri-County Community Council Food Banl< in 
Portland, Oregon operates effectively without a * 
warehouse. Last year they managed to divert over 
700.000 pounds of salvageable food to some 60 
government social service agencies and private^ 
nonprofit groups. They have a small walk-in freezer 
and some short*term borrowed space, but mostly 
their two pickups remain on the road constantly 
picking up and immediatety delivering donated food. 

Similar gleaning groups are springing up In rural 
areas as well. The Washington. D C -based National 
Association of Farmworker Organizations (NAFO). a 
nonprofit group concerned with the civil and labor 
rights of migrant and seasonal farmworkers^ has 
helped develop about a dozen rural food banks 
across the country in the last two years.* 




Surplus bounty wiU b9 put to good use. 



Groups Highlighted 

Cairfornia Food Network 
942 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 94102 
(415)421 8131 

Food Bankj mc. of Santa Clara County 

312 Brocaw Road 

Santa Clara, California 95050 

(408) 249-9170 

Food Crisis Network 
12lOLocost Street 
St. LouiSi Missouri 63103 
^{314) 621-6840 

National Association of Farmworker Organizations 
1332 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20005 
(202) 347-2407 

Senior Gleaners 
2718 G Street 

Sacramento, California 958I6 
(916)448-1727 

Tri-County Community Council Food Bank 
718 West Burnside street 
Portland. Oregon 97209 
(503) 223^1030 



' Fq( mOft i<krormauor> on Iho NaliOnal A^sociatjon FarmwocMf Ofgar>iJaiiOr>s ^MAFO^^ seo n^soutco^ 4\ onJ o( Pood 
Section 

* StJt« »n^oi local gov^fAmenl jig«nCt&9 ^ra IfftQuonll/ fa^POna^bl^ lor admii.: itr^itlOn of F&defat program lui>d$ For tur- 
th«/ iotOTm«ttO<k, $«« ApPerxfix I unO^r appropriate F«tf4rai ^encv. 

NOTE: FOf a comPrete it^WnQ of grouP3 (eatuf«d torouflhOut th^s book. »eo index 
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How to Organize a Food Bank 



Staling a Rod Bank is much the sameas staling any business. 
Two qqestions must lirst be answered in ihe aflimrtatrve: Is (heie 
a need? and WHt the community suppol tt? Once answered, the 
Iditowing need to be considered: What food is avaifabte and 
wtiefe rt is « What community agencies would like to coopeiate 



and where they are ♦ Who will do the wojk ♦ Where the money 
wtti come from « What materials and equipment are necessary 
andwhefelheycanbe found ♦ What r^DeandsJzeof tHtiWingfs 
rteeded and where it should be jocaled ♦ What types and sizes of 
vehicles are needed. 



The Basic Steps 
LRnding the Food 

« University Extenskm Service. Contact to deteimine when and 
wtiat crops are ready for liarvest. 

« Farmers: Determine it there has been over-productkm: what 
crops aie schedule to be plowed under: what happens to cults. 

« Packing Houses: Determine what they are doing with cutis and 
surplus purchases. 



* Food Processors. Approach wholesale houses, food brokers 
and retail stores for lood they would discard t^ecause ol 
daniaged cases, over-production, mislabelltng, underweight, 
cfecontinued lines, expiring code dales, shrinkage, and so on. 

After you have determined that surplus food is avaiiabfe and that 
there is support in the food industry you are ready for Step II. 



IL Community Food Aganoles 

Write to every charitable institution in your community tiat is in- 
volved in feeding the needy. Solteit their support. Hj(plain who you 
are and what your purpose Is. Emphasize that you are a support- 
tve agency whose only interest is in salvaging food and support- 
ing elfdrts fd get it to the people who need it. Make it clear that 
you wUI not be in competilion with them. Remember: 

♦ You are partners, not competitors! II XYZ Rescue Mission 
already has a good working relattonshp with Handy Giocery 



Store. t>ack off. Remember, the goal is to eliminate food waste 
and get it to those in need Where this is being done, dO not 
muddy the water. 

« Existing charities can help with extia hands too When you are 
swamped or sfwrt-handed they niay be abte to provicfe extra 
tmcks, drivers, necessary equipment or other things. 

♦ You should have a volunteer on your staff with interest and/or 
ejtperience in public lelations. 



HI Silo — Matertats — Equipment 

« Housing: You wil r>eed a type of warehouse in the poverty sec- 
tion of your city. You should be thinktng ak)ng the lines of five to 
eight thousand square feet. A loading dock is but not 
necessary. Ibe important thing is to get a buiWflng— almost 
anytt^ to start. You may soon have to move to (arger quarters 
Try to fiave the building donated or lent Perhaps the city owns a 
vacant bulking and will lease it for a nominal amount. 

Conskler the hours you want to be open. You may deckle to be 
open one or two days a week or mornings only Once your hours 
are set— and you are in operation— keep themt ReguJar hours 
are important. 



« Vehicles: You will need to be ab^ to p4ck up food and to dis- 
tribute it. Any kind of truck wilf cJo for a start— just so tong as it 
runs. Look for companies that are replacing some ol their trucks. 
« Storage: You will need a place to store perishables; the best 
sofutioa is a used waffc-tn freezer. Contact all food outlets and 
appliance stores. Ask for volunieers In the refrigeration business 
who might be able to put an older tnit into work^ order for you. 

♦ Equipment While you are at the grocer's begging lor storage 
equipment, keep your eye open for other items such as: carts. 
sheMng, counters, tables, pallet jacks, a stancfing scale and tubs 
for washing any Hems tliat need it. 



IV.Seelcing CommunityHdIp 

• Legal AkJ: Find a lawyer vwho wilt he^p you with incorporation 
(nonprofit, of course) for itihg fees only. By this time you shouW 
have yourproposal in concise form f<H distribution to interested 
peop(e and the media. 

An organization name fs important. Avoid making it sound like a 
government agency. Keep it short. By afl means identify with the 
community you are going to serve and what it is you will dO. 
« Outreach: Unless you are asking your nx>lher for assistance, 
stay away from the telephone— at least for the initial contact. 



Eyebalt-to-eyebail contact is Slower, but much nnore effective. 
Surround yourselves with people of fake mind, with needed exper* 
tise. who can volunteer. Look lor woi keis ... not taacers. 

Thank ail whom you contact, alt who give you support ot any 
kind^-whether it is food, time, money, equipment or even 
suggestions. 

Keep a caid fiie on all your contacts. Record name, address, 
what was given, when it was given and who is next iq command 
in the organizatkm, and whether or not you thanked them. 



V.Momy 

You will need seed money to begin. Itot evejyone will donate a 
proctot or servk^e. Three to five thousand doHars should be suffi- 
cient to get you going. This couW be a grant or loan from spon* 
soring organizatk^ns, but you must thinl(-about a steady supply of 
necessary funds. 

« Fees: Some food b&vks charge benefitting organizalioris a flat, 
per^nonth fee of a small amount. whHe others may charge on a 
cents^r-pound basts for food picked up or received. 

« SOIk^lta^: (Do not forget a sOlk^itatkm permit, as rl may be re- 
quired in your communt^.) You can ai^proach the community- 
at-large or emptoyee cKibs* the Commwity Chest, churches, 
foundations^ community service organizations. 

« [Xratkms: Do not Itmft yourseff to thinking only of ioo6 and 
food-retaled items. Remerrtjer the job to be done and wh at is 



needed, paper, auto mechanics, tat^ef makers, sign painters, car- 
penters, electricians, and so on. Because someone is in a field 
rK>rmaHy consnjered outskie the area of food do not assume 
there is nothing to be offered. Lay your probtems, goals and 
needs before alt who wilt listen ar>d let them decide if they can 
help and l^ow they can help Do not hesitate to ask anyone for 
anything. The worst response will be a "no" and you might get a 
pc^iveone later on. 

Above all. you have to keep telling your story over and over. 
Peopte of your community wilf support you but they have to know 
dbout you. and they tiave to be reminded. Enthusiasm is 
contageous. 

About the me<fia: it is ffiterested in news . . . Make it) 
RePftnteH with permission ifom St Mdxy's Food Bank 
-How-fO Guide. 
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A Grocery Store for Seniors 

Senior Citizens Grocery, Inc. 
4707 North Lombard Street 
Portland, Oregon 97203 
(503) 285-4141 



When North Portland's senior citizens asked a local 
grocery store chain owner to lower prices, he 
wouldn't budge. "It s not too practical an idea." he 
told them in February 1977. The matter might have 
ended there but. instead, storeowner John Piacerv 
tini then offered the senior citizens a grocery of 
their own. 

Utterly surprised, they quickly accepted. The group 
spread the word to their elderly neighbors, drummed 
up volunteer help and, within four months, opened 
the doors of the nonprofit Portland, Oregon Senior 
Citizens Grocery, Inc. run exclusively for and by 
elderly residents. 

Satisfied Shoppers 

Today Senior Grocery boasts a membership of 
7,000 and sales of $3,000 a week, saving elderly 
shoppers an average of 13 percent on food pur- 
chases. 



"I've shopped there since the day it opened/' says 
Mrs. Edwin Sworden who, along with her husband, 
is retired. "There's a good variety of different foods 
and everything they have is really quality stuff. The 
soup my husband likes is about 69 cents in olher 
stores but I pay about 53 cents at Senior's/' 

Lucky Timing 

Through a stroke of luck, the elderly group was in 
the right place at the right time on that February 
day. Piacentini had just heard a stirring speech by 
Oregon Governor Robert Straub about the heavy 
burden of rising food costs on elderly citizens, most 
of whom have fixed incomes. Moreover. Piacentini 
had no plans for thR convenience store which he 
had just closed. 

Without hesitation, Piacentini offered the group a 
rent-free storefront, equipment and $20t000 for mer- 
chandise to launch the grocery. 

Planning the Store 

In late February, the enthusiastic senior organizers 
called a public meeting for elderly residents to 
create a planning committee and draw up a list of 
things to do such as publicize the new store to area 
seniors, write bylaws for the soon-to-be nonprofit 
corporation and establish a Board of Directors. 



Manager Wayne Henry dispfays Senior' Grocery offerings on grand opentttg day. 

i NATIONS ^SENIOR CITIZENS GROCERY STORE 

TO ENHANCE YOUR PURCHAS/AfG POWER/ 
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Getting the Word Out 

The elJerly volunteers continued spreading the word 
about the new discount grocery for seniors. Piacen- 
tini helped by ptoviding a media expert who designed 
and distributed brochures describing the nridrket and 
who also created advertising skits which ran as free 
public service announcements on television. 

A local lawyer volunteered to draw up the needed 
legal papers such as the nonprofit corporation 
application, a constitution and bylaws. 

Readying the Store 

The planning committee busily readied the store for 
the May opening— doing everything from scrubbing 
dusty shelves to ordering merchandise. Senior store 
manager Wayne Henry, a retired grocer, says a 
single supervisor Is essential duiing these pre- 
opening stages. 

' In this Hind of operation, too many bosses can 
cause friction/' he says, **and we didn*t have time 
for that kind of foolishness." 

The last but equally important step was to choose a 
three-member Board of Directors to govern and 
watch Over the store's operations, decide what 
merchandise would best meet senior needs and 
set store policy. The Board set an annual member- 
ship fee of 50 cents and ^ minimum shopper age of 
60. Elderly residents can shop at the store once 
before joining, and those who can t afford the fee 
get free memberships. 

The Grand Opening 

At the storeys opening on May 11, 1977, Governor 
Straub declared. "This store is going to enhance the 
purchasing power of seniors.** Not only was the 
Governor right but so was Piacentini who predicted 
the store would be bfjsk. "vely, * jngenial and 
successful. 

During the first six months of operation, Piacentini 
and other private donors kicked in funds to pay the 
storeys utility and phone expenses. But by the end 
of the first year, with a membership of 6,000 and 



escalating sales, the seniors were able to pay for 
expenses out of the store's operating budget. 

Elderty in Charge 

Manager Henry and three other paid elderly 
employees ar^ti assisted by senior volunteers who 
order food* stock shelves and ciean The store is 
open seven days a week from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
offers fruits, vegetables, sundries, dry goods* a 
delicatessen and a range of foods for diabetics 

*'lt's a very delightful little store, ' says widow Lydia 
Clairmore who compares prices at other area 
stores. "They carry national brands and their prices 
are lower all around.*' 

Clairmore, who grows lots of her own vegeta- 
bles at home, gives Senior Grocery*s produce her 
stamp of approval. "It*s fresh and nice,*' she says* 
**and there are a lot of members who bring in some 
of their own surplus produce to sell or give away/' 

Minimizing Costs 

The store minimizes operating costs and saves cus- 
tomers money t)ecause the rent is free, the staff is 
mostly volunteer and the stock is limited Markups on 
the various goods average about 3 percent— welt 
below that of most supermarkets which must pay 
large staffs, store rents and advertising and promo- 
tion costs. 

Each week senior citizens from all over the city 
visit the store to see what it*s like. Many become 
members. 

Michigan Program 

The success of the Portland store has been followed 
by other efforts nationwide. The Michigan Office of 
Services to the Aging (OSA) is developing several 
alternative food systems for seniors. So far eight 
food Co-ops have been organized, one of which is 
building a greenhouse. This venture, like all coop- 
eratives, may now qualify rr financial and technicat 
ass', ince from the newly created National Con- 
su.: jr Cooperative Bank.** 

Grou » Highlighted 

Office ol services to the Aging 

State of Michigan 

300 East Michigan. Corr building 

P.O. Box 30026 

Lansing, Michigan 48909 

(517) 373 8230 



' Stale antiror ioc«l gov^rnrnQnt ag«n<{6» ar« tr<H)u«ntly rQ»pon»lblo for admtni$U^tlon of Federal Pfogram tunds Fof \w 
ln«r lnlorffl«tlon, ««« APPefKJix \ vnder appfopri^to Fedeial agency 

^*F^ rufthenntOfmation. see Appen(Jix II undei "Mattenat Constimef CoOPef^live Sank" 

l^OTE Fof a complete listing ol gcOuP$ reaiufed throughoul thU oook. »e« Index 
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Growing and 
Processing 
Your Own Food 



General Introduction 

Neighborhood gardening, canning, composiing and 
solar greenhouse projects help revitalize communilies 
while providing residents wilh economical and nulrilious 
food In this chapter we look at groups dedicated to 
helping people grow and preserve iheir own {cod. 

If you garden now. or would like to. you're not alone. A 
1979 Gallup survey conducted tor Gardens For All. a 
national gardening clearinghouse, shows thai 33 million 
American households— iwo million rrore lhan in 1978 
—grew some of their own food in home or community 
gardens. In fact, according lo ihe survey gardening is 
more popular than 22 other aclivities, indudng fisNng. 
QO\U lennis, jogging and photography. The Gallup study 
estimates that the retail value of produce from U.S. 
''l:>ackyard gardeners" in 1979 was $13 billion, saving 
families an average of $367. 

With such an explosion in gardening interest, it's worth 
seeing how different groups around the country are 
Organizing community gardening and related projects. 

The first Ihree groups we ll examine promote communi- 
ty gardening programs that differ widely in sponsorship, 
number of participants and organization. One project is 
in a low-income neighborhood and features a resident- 
constructed windmill that provides water for the com- 
munity garden. Another is a city^wide coalition of 
gardening groups and technical experts who help city 
residents find scarce land, top soil and water supplies 
to start neighborhood gardening projects. And a third 
shows how housing authorities and other city agencies 
are helping residents grow their own produce. 

Other featured groups working to promote self-reliance 
and food cost savings include a massive composting 
project in the South Bronxi solar greenhouses in big 
cities and rural areas and a community cannery. 

Finally, we look at a dynamic VernrK>nt-based group that 
promotes gardening throughout the country and helps 
community groups organize narden projects. Well also 
see how Federal agencies such as the United States 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) and Community Ser- 
vices Administration (CSA) are promoting home garden- 
rng through special programs. 
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Windpower for Gardens 

39th Avenue Community Garden WindmhU 

Project 
Trust for Public Land 
82 Second Street 
San Francisco, Californta M105 
(415) 495-4014 



When was the last time you saw a windmiil in the 
heart of a city neighborhood? For residents of Fruit- 
vale, a low-income Chicano community in Oakland. 
California* this has become a common sight. Poised 
between two high*r!Se apartment buildings and jut- 
ling 40 feet m the air. a Dempster Multi-Blade. 
Annu-oiled windmill contrasts with its surroundings 
like a Nebraska landscape next door to the Empire 
State Building But its impact is more than just 
visual It provides a reliable supply of water for the 
bountiful community garden below. 



^'Because the windmill is a rural type of thing/' 
says Al Cruse, chairman of the 39th Avenue garden, 
fascinates a lot of people who've never seen one 
before. But on top of that ts the idea of an alterna- 
tive System— it means that we could survive if 
Oakland water were turned off." 

And Cruse adds, the community garden does more 
than provide low-cost nutritious vegetables for his 
neighborhood. It brings residents together "We 
have no serious problems/' he says. "When one 
comes up, we all talk about it and solve it together 
That*s how things work." 

Beginnings 

Back in 1977, when community gardens were 
springing up on vacant land all over, residents from 
Fruitvale's 39th Avenue, spurred by community 
organizers, decided to launch a community garden 
of their Own. 

The Search for Land 

Working with the Trust for Public Land (TPL)* a non- 
profit organization based in San Francisco. Califor- 




nia and dedicated lo conserving open-space lands 
for public use* the 39th Avenue group joined wilh 
olher Fruitvale garden clubs lo form a land Irust. a 
nonprofil corporation which enables members to 
own or manage land in common 

With help from TPL* Ihe groap found a 39th Avenue 
lot lhat was up for sale. But the land was appraised 
at $5*000— far loo much for the Fruitvale families. 
TPL came to the rescue, helping Ihe group negotiate 
with the landowner to sell for $500. The "bargain 
sale'' enabted the landowner to deduct from Income 
taxes Ihe portion of the land that was ''donated."^ 

Preparing the Garden 

The residents of 39th Avenue then planned their 
garden, assigned plots and began clearing and 
cultivating the land. And in the spring of 1977 they 
planted a variety of vegetables in anxious anticipa- 
tfOn of their first harvest. 

But the drought that had been ptaguing the West 
Coast for two years proved lo be the worst in over 
100 years— and hit its peak that summer. 

Old idea Rediscovered 

Wilh city water severely Itmitedr Ihe gardens were 
almost surely doomed. But some elderly Fruitvale 
resid«-nls remembered a waterpumpirtg windmill that 
had stood some 50 years earlier And one ofd-limer 
recalled digging a well and finding water just 1 5 feel 
be(ow the ground. 

At the same time, TPL was interested in exploring 
the use of windmills for urban water conservation. 
So Ihe Fruitvale group and TPL got together to 
discuss the possibility of pumping water from an 
underground well with a windmill. 

Demonstration Project 

Windmills had not graced the Oakland countryside 
since the 1920s* but It was an exciting idea — a 
relatively low-cost method of bolstering scarce city 
water supplies. In 1977. after completing an 
encouraging feasibility study. TPL recommended 
construction of a Fruitvale windmill as a model 
urban water conservation project for Ihe entire San 
Francisco Bay area. TPL and Aeropower, a loc^il 
cooperative which has expertise in windmills and 
energy, agreed to provide technical assistance. In 
June of that year the National Centar for Appro* 
pnate Technology (NCAT). a nonprofit technical 
assistance organization, kicked in $2,800 for equip- 
ment.* 
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Organizer Af Cruse overlooks the trutts of the summer*s ^afior. 



Delays 

Fruitvale residents busily began digging the well and 
laying the foundation for the windmill. Completion of 
the project was delayed because of the city's con- 
cerns about the structure's stability. But alter 
lengthy testing, modifications were made and flyers 
went out hailing the "windmill raising" on Saturday. 
October 29. 1977. Residents gathered to watch and 
help hoist the 40-joot structure. 

Today the windmill, tike the one 50 years earlier, 
stands as a symbol of community spirit and neigtv 
borhood self-rel»ance. It also provides an imporl^nl 
example ot appropriate technology and serves as an 
educational tool for area residents 

Other Neighborhood-Based Gardens 

Community gardening is proving to be an effective 
way to organize for change while serving as an 
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educational tool and bolstering food production 
throughout the country. 

Lebanon In Service To Each Neighbor (LISTEN) in 
Lebanon. New IHampshire is a nonprofit community 
organizat(On which began in 1972 as a small neigh- 
borhood food buying club. LISTEN has campaigned 
for permanent community gardening sites enabling 
Lebanon residents to raise Iheir own food and has 
been instrumental in providing seeds, plants, fer- 
tilizer and tools. 

Special Populations 

Various groups have assisted youth, the handi- 
capped and prisoners in starting gardens. 

In Cleveland, Ohio one of the countr/s most 
famous public school gardening programs has in^ 
voived up to 20.000 pupils In youth gardens. 

The Camphill Village in Copake. New York, a com- 
munity for handicapped adults, offers horticultural 
Cierapy through gardening. 

And in South Burlington, Vermont adult inmates at 
the Chittenden Community Correctional Center are in- 
volved in gardening at a nearby site. In a single day 
inmates have canned 14) to 1.000 pounds of surplus 
tomatoes and cucumbers m quart jars at the area 
cannery.^ 

Groups Highlighted 

Camphill Villagei U.&.A.r inc. 
Capake. New York 12516 
(518) 329^792^ 

Chittenden Communitv Correctianal Center 
7 Farr€ll Street 

South Burlington, Vermont 0540t 
(802) m-0344 

Cleveland Board of Education 
1W East Sixth Street 
Clevelandi Ohio 4S202 
(216) 696-2929 

ljet>ar>ort ir> Service to Each Neighbor (USTEN) 

RO. Box 469 

60 Hanover Street 

Ijebanon, New Hampshire 03766 

(605^4484553 



Capsule: Starling a 
Community Garden 

Find a $He— preferably fairly level and fertile, acces* 
sible by car or bus and sizable enough to serve your 
group. Then find out if the owner will allow you to use 
11. Often private owners of vacant and overigrown lots 
will welcome the improved appearance and fertility 
that comrrkunity gardeners can bring to their land. But 
be sure the land will be available long enough to 
makeyour efforts worthwhile. 

Rnd a livewire food coordinator who is knowledge- 
able about gardening and has the enthusiasm and 
Organizational ability to keep the project together 
The coordinator will need a committee of volunteers 
to assist. 

Look for a sponsor^ Try churches, the local or county 
government, service clubs, the PTA or other area 
groups. 

Plan in advance. Detenmine plot sizes, who will have 
access, whether tools and an onsite tootshed will be 
provided, how clearing and tilling will be done, what 
water supply witi be used (the local fire department 
might cooperate by sharing a hydrant), whether the 
highway department will bring in its fall collection o^ 
swept-up leavest etc. 

Look into insurance. Community garden groups, once 
origanized and sponsored, ustjally obtain insurance 
for protection against lawsuits resulting from injuries 
due to faults in the garden area (breaking a toe in a 
hole, for instance). 

Detennine rules. Let gardeners know :hey are ex- 
pected to weed and harvest; decide on the conse- 
quences for those who neglect their plots; decide if 
printed intonmation, classes or other teaching means 
should be provided for new gardeners. 

Set a fee to cover costs for clearing and tilling, seeds 
(if provided), mail and phone expenses, radio or news- 
paper ads Of needed), etc. As much work as possible 
will be done by volunteers so expenses should not be 
excessive. And your sponsoring origanization might 
pick up the costs of larger items suc^ as tools and a 
toolshed. 

Adapted from "Capsule: Starting a Community Garden" 
Gardens for All News, Autumn 197i>. Gardens for AIL 160 
fiynn Avenue, Burlington, Vermont 05401. 



' A i4nd trg^r <S A tocaiiV ^ corporation n <S Aft active. re$DonS1t>1<^ Ailcroalwf! to Private ir>divr<j^ji^ owncrshtP mat 
iiiiO(4S locaf fOSidenis lo mAy^ Ooci^^ns abovt land use tn inc community 

' Ihfl Internal Revenue Se»vice uPS) oooe aii<>*s a <Je<JtfCt*On for land mat <* dOnaieO '0 cnanlabie organisations an 
courdgrng ^ndOt^nerS to sen io criatii9E>!e groups at bet^wmafitet v^tuGS 

' inor« intormation on the National Conter lor ApDroeriate Technology iNCAf ^ see flfj^ource^ ar ^"^ ^^>^ Section 

■ T*ie Chiitftnden COmrtn^mly Correctional Center gartJoninfl pfogfam is aiso mentionod o Food Seclion. p 66 

' State and;or local Qovemtnefit agencies a^ tfOQueotlv responsible tot admimSt^atrOn of Fedofdl program lunds For tat 
1h<r Jntormatton. seo Appendix I und^r aoproprrate federal agency 

NOiE For a comoieto ristrn^ of grouPs f«aiuf«d ihrougnout mis book. se« lodex 
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A Coaiition of Gardeners 

Boston Urban Gardeners 
66 Hereford Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
(617)2674825 



What can unile your neighborhood, cut down on 
food bills, and at the sanne tinne decrease the 
nunnber of rubble-strewn lots which Ihwart the 
potential and charnn of your cily? Connnnunily 
gardens can do all three. 

Boston Gardens 

In Sonne cilies, residents are starting to organize to 
make the best use of vacant land through urban 
gardening. One oi the mosi successful groups is 
Boston Urban Gardeners (BUG), a coalition of over 
20 community groups and technjca) assistance peo- 
ple. Boston residents found that by joining together 
as a single forcfe:. such city problems as finding 
land, lopsoil and adequate water could be hurdled 
BUG has helped its 600 members and hundreds of 
other families grow a variety ol nutritious fruits and 
vegetables, saving a family of four an average of 
$350 annually on grocery bills. 




Tending the community garden 



Promoting Unity 

And residents have found lhal the gardens can also 
unite nerghborhoods. In the middle of a 25-plot 
garden in Boston s ethnically nch South End slands 
a resident-buJll gazebo— a place for gatherings and 




Young "farmers" watering the crops 



cookouts and a symbol of the community spirit 
gardening has created. *'BUG ts a forum for 
leaching and bringing people together who would 
otherwise not have a Ihing to do with each other/' 
says South End resideni (Raymond Alneida *The 
Latino, Lebanese, Puerto Rican and middle-class 
folks have a common interest in community 
gardening/' 

Origins 

It alt began back in 1 976 when the Slate Legislature 
passed a bill making unused slate land available 
rent-free to community gardeners. Using this 
ammunition, a group of local community leaders 
began organizing residents and exposing them to 
the merits of gardening. 

With the help of Judy Wagner, legislative assistant 
to Mel King, the state representative credited with 
spearheading the gardening bill, the group was able 
to capture eight state-owned tots. 

The Problem 

With toads of enthusiasm, they set out to find a 
plentiful Supply of topsoit. Although they persuaded 
the Metro District Commission to donate tons of 
soil, it was 26 nniles away and delivery costs were 
prohibitive/ There had to be a better, less costly 
way. 

Call in the National Guard 

Wagner suggested calling in the National Guard. 
Earlier the Guard had bee'^ involved with a rubble 
removal effort In the city, dnd Wagner suggested 
lhat the unprecedented activity had established 
community services as an acceptable alternative 
funct^^n of Ihe Guard. The scheme worked, and thiat 
summer 24 National Guardsmen began hauling in 
and dumping 12 trucks filled with $20,000 worth of 
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topsoil while community leaders and residents 
busiiy shoveled it onto the empty lots. 

Structure 

The group then set up a more formal organization to 
better coordinate activities. A steering committee 
was formed, tasks were assigned, and early in 
1977 BUG was officially incorporated. 

Today Over 120 community garden lots — each with 
20 to 400 individual plots— form the heart of BUG'S 
aciivilies. All city gardeners are welcome to attend 
weekly meetings to share information and help 
solve mutual oroblems. The staff holds workshops to 
teach gardeners ways to improve iheir gardening ef* 
ficiency. The group also helps organize garden 
clubs, shows residents how to negotiate with the 
city for land and leads them to city wide gardening 
resources. 




BUQ educational exhibit at Bostort Commons 



Newsletter 

Moreover, the stalf puts out an informative bi- 
monthly newsletter which includes coverage of 
BUG'S activities and gardening tips. For a $1 yearly 
fee, members of BUG receive not only the news- 
letter but also a discount card honored at 15 
Boston hardware and gardening stores. 




Young garttener ^ith an armiuf of pricefess bounty 



Staff and Funding 

In 1978 BUG'S $22,000 budget came mosity from 
state and local foundations and resident donations. 
Government agencies have also demonstrated their 
trust in BUG by contracting with them to write 
gardening manuals.^ A board of 65 community 
residents, elected by BUG members, oversees the 
staff's activities and has final approval of all pro- 
jects. Paid staff consists of the original co-directors. 
Judy Wagner and Charlotte Kahn. but BUG also 
receives assistance from a score of community 
volunteers and student interna. 

Major Projects 

In addition to encouraging community gardening, 
BUG is involved in everything Irom composting to 
conserving water ' The group promotes the planting 
of fruit trees and protective bushes, water conserva- 
tion and gardening in public housing projects. And 
they are working wdh (ho Trust for Public Land, a 
national land conservation organization, to aevelop 
a largo citywide land trust to be used for community 
gardening/ 
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BUG members remain determined to do all they can 
to spur the development and insure Ihe good health of 
their gardens. In i977 the group drew nationwide 
attention to 3 Crop-Killing problem caused by auto 
fumes and other urban pollution. After t* fing the soil 
from 900 gardens, the group discovere :hai these en- 
vironmental hazards were causing a high lead content 
in the soil. BUG sent out newsletters warning 
gardeners about the problem and recommending ef- 
fective treatment. 




Ctearfng a ctuU^red tot for a community garden 



' Fufitjiog *ou[co» ^or Boslon UrCjan GaiOOrtCfS (9UGJ mcM* the Massachuseiis Fouodaiioo for Hiimaoiiies ^nd Public 
Pohcy. oth«r fOC4L I'^uTidations Afid Oi^trtmeflt Ot HOifSmg and Vtb^n D«ve}oPm«rti's IHUD^ Community Oav«iof>mcflt 
Olocii CrannCOBG^ P'OQfdm ■ Witn aStOOOcortlracr trOmme Naliooal Center lor Appfopriate T^chnoiOQy (MCAT^ anon 
profit tfChfii^dl asstslanco group t>4^&ed in Quite, MoAtana^ 8llG wroto a handbook oo t*^y fnoiats m wMch i^ stiil 
^vsiiabfe ftfOfn Iho groirp And fa£l y(^ar BUQ «nldfed a conU^ai with th^ Departmenl of Health, E<hrcattOn and Wetfare 
1 HEW) to wm a gar<^ing guidO 

rich miiture (humus) u$ed to icrtttire an<] condition soif 

* rr^ Trust for Piftyht UfldfT^U^s atao prohle<f ifl Food S^^ct■o^, f> 4B <Forfnor« information o^TPU^ Resoutcosat tf^ 
^ Pood Scciicn } 

A land tfust 15 a locaily based nonproftl «o<t>ordUoo that enaot^s a groi>p of P«oPlo to own of manage lafid in common It 

an 3chvff te^noft'nMf mtofnuim- io ^fivdi^ md^v^du^i ownet^hio ihfii allows lOcai f^^id^nts lo fnako de^^stof^^ attoui 
F*ind u'aO ifl tH^ CommUn^r^- 

* Stdte and^or ^ocai government a9enG]e3 are rroguenliy respon^ibio for admin^^trafion or F«dorai piogrdm fund» For rur 
m^t mVOrmatiOn see Appendix i und^r apOfoptiaie Feder%1l agency 
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Gardening in Housing Projects 

Chicago Housing Authority Gardening Project 
22 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 
(312) 791^8592 



Deiores and Willis Bryant* residents of Trumbull 
Park Homes, a 443Hjnil low-income housing devel* 
opment in Chicago*s far south end* have whal many 
urban residenls want: a garden o\ Iheir own. They 
en^oy culhvating their 32- by 20-foot garden, but n*s 
more than a hobby. Last year the seven-member 
family enjoyed tomaloes* eggplani and other vege- 
tables while saving aboul S500 on their food bilL 
And with the fresh grown celery and peppers, 
Deiores Bryanl made enough celery seasoning and 
relish to lasi the winter. 

Success Today 

The Chicago Housing Aulhorily (CHA)* a cily corpo- 
ration charged with building and operating public 
housing projects for low-income families* isn*t the 
kind 01 operation usually associated wilh gardening 
Bui it is one of an increasing number of cily agen- 
cies which have gotlen inio the acl and are bolster- 
ing Ihe urban gardening movement Through CHA s 
antl-inllafion Flower and Vegelable Garden Pro- 
gram, the Bryants and 6*000 olher gardeners 
receive free seeds, fertilizer, water and fechnical 
assistance lo grow flowers and vegetables In 1978 
ChA gardens produced 270 Ions of produce valued 
at $250*000. Over 60 perceni of Ihe 1,500 individual 
and group plols sprout vegetables only, but the land 
Is also used for flowers and herbs— adding color 
and beauty to Ihe surroundings o(CHA*s 19 family 
and senior citizen housing developmenls- 

The garden program gives a lol of elderly people 
something to do and <t helps set up Ihe place real 
nice. Lawns are welt kept and we have a lot of 
beauliful flower beds*" says Willis Bryant- And he 
continues. "It draws people together. We sit around 
and discuss what we are growing and how it's lurn-^ 
ing out ■* 

Origins 

The program, which began in 1973. was inspired by 
the New York Cily Housing Authorily s successful 
flower garden program, CHA's garden acfvocates 
viewed it as a way to ^lelp low-income residents com- 




Netghbors pitch m to beautify their community. 



bal soaring food costs while enjoying fresh air and 
exercise and bolstering morale and communily pride. 

It took several monlhs for the program to get off 
the ground. After CHA s executive director approved 
the idea* it was presenled lo Ihe Central Advisory 
Council (CAC), a lenant advocacy group which in- 
cludes representatives from Ihe 1 9 housing 
developments- After approving the plan.CAC 
members and developmeni managers submitled 
names of residents lo serve on a 25-member steer* 
ing committee lo push Ihe proiect and recruit inter- 
ested gardeners. 

Technical and consullant help was wooed from a 
variety of sources, including ihe county Cooperalive 
Extension Service** working with the University of Il- 
linois in cooperalion with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA) ' 

Altracttng Residents 

Resident interest was aroused by announcements in 
CHA*s monthly newsletter that all supplies and 
gardening costs would be pic' ed up by the housing 
authorily. CHA*s home economist and outside con- 
sultanls further spurred resident interest wilh slide 
Shows of Successful gardening proiects around the 
country and how-to workshops held at developmeni 
social rooms. And a media blitz by CHA*s informa- 
tion department sparked 30 newspaper articles and 
TV spots featuring Ihe gardening program- 
Growth 

Since launching the program, a half*milfion square 
feet or about 12 acres of land have boen cultivated 
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Nurturing the common garden 



CHA maintenance personnel prepare group plots for 
planting while individual gardeners are responsible 
for their own. And each housing development picks 
up the costs of supplies from its own budget. 

TheCHA's how-to manual and a special monthly 
newsieiter containing timely garden tips are a 
source of encouragement to eager gardeners as are 
the demonstrations on food preservation conducted 
on development premises 

Youth Gardens 

Since 1977 youngsters have been sporting "rm a 
Whale of a Gardener" buttons— a testimony to 
CHA's commitment to its youthful residents. The 
buttons are given to participants m the Big Tomato 
Program, which enables 5- to 8-year-olds to grow 
tomatoes in their parents* or neighbors' plots and 
exhibit the fruits of their labor in annual competition 
The 9- to2l-year-olds participatmg m the Buddy 
Gardening Program grow a variety of vegetables 
and flowers on their own plots. And in 1979, m 
honor ol the International Year of Ihe Child. CHA 
launched a program rn which over 1 .000 school 
children beautified their developments with 
mangolds, the friendship Mower 

Festival and Awards 

A highlight of the CHA gardening project is the an- 
nual Harvest Festival Each housing development 
exhibits its bounty at the city's Civic Center piaza m 



hopes of capturing a prize. Balloons and banners 
hailing "Gardens in the City" wave in the wind, and 
colorful tablecloths cover each display booth The 
well-attended gala reflects the residents' enthusi- 
asm for the gardening program. 

Other City Agency Gardens 

The New York City Housing Authority (NYCHA) 
began promoting gardening in i963 with a flower 
garden program. In 1974 vegetable gardens were 
added. Since New York has less available land than 
Chicago, group rather than individual gardens are 
the rule. In 1979 the program boasted 1,215 group 
gardens,with 8,000 participants, 

A highlight of the program is the annual competition 
and awards ceremony attended by city officials and 
held on the steps of City Hall The agency publishes 
a Tenant Gardening CompBbUon Manual, which lells 
gardeners how to raise prize-winning plants. 

In 1977 the Parks and Recreation Department in 
San Jose, California, prodded by community re- 
quests, won staff support from the Departmeni of 
Labor s Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) Program* and funding from private In- 
dustries to begin a public garden program. More 
than 500 families in 1979 were provided with garden 
plots averaging 600 square feet and yielding from 
$450 to $600 worth Of produce. 

And a garden program sponsored by the Parks and 
Recreation Department of the Municipalities of 
Anchorage in Alaska offers free garden plots to 
senior citizens and low-income families. 

Groups Highlighted 

Municipalities of Anchorage 
Community Garden Program 
ParKS and Recreation Departmeni 
Sports Facilities 
6^650 Anchorage, Alaska 99502 
t907) 2S4^4476 

New York City Housing Authority Tenant Gardening Program 

250 Broadway 

New York. New York 10007 

(212) 433*4198 

San Jose Parks and Recreation Department 
f51 West Mission Street, Room 203 
San Jose. California 95110 
(406) 277-4661 




' Oih^f gfotJoa o»*f*ng me Chicjgo Housing AulhoniV <CHA) techntai help ifitiud^d i^.*. ^^Piitago Homcuttunfils a 

$hfub* Virgmia 6<j;)tl'/ a Chi<;a()o wfijer JntJ uftwft hOf(rCuttyfiSL aiso oMef*<J technical assis>anc<i 

* Stflitt andiof locaJ QOverftmani agentiea JrC 'r«Qu^nuy fespOns»bitt (of adminiatfaiton of Federal Program fuflds For fur 
(hor information. s«e AoD^ndiK > ufid^i aPoroDnaia P^deral agency 

NOTE Pot a complete if^iin^ o^^rouos f^ati^r^ throfghoul book, soo Indoor 
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Compost for Gardens 



Bronx Frontier Development Corporation 
Compost Project 
1080 Leggett Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10474 
(212)542-4640 



The Soulh Bronx in New York has been portrayed 
as a grinn wasteland of abandoned buildings, vacant 
lots and unsafe streets. But thanks to the Bronx 
Ffonlief Development Cofporatron (BFDC). rl is 
changing for the better. This nonprofit organization, 
founded \n 1976, is dedicated lo the greening and 
revifaiization oi wasted South Bronx space 

Success Today 

Beginning with a staff of two and only $1 ,000. BFDC 
now boasts 17 staffers and a budget topping $2 
iTiiNion. The group's efforts have led to the greenmg 
of hundreds of acres of devastated* non-productive 
land The organization's composting project pro- 
vides community groups — free of charge — with 50 
ions of recycled waste a day lo transform rubbfe- 
strewn land into gardens and parks And BFDC is so 
successful that it now provides technical assistance 
on composting, nutrition and gardening to groups 
throughout New York City 

BeginninQS 

Before BFDC began, the concept of "greening" the 
South Bronx was considered all but impossible But 
some of the connfpunrty s residents thought other- 
wise and. after forming BFDC. they set out to con- 
vince the f^ayor. the Commissioner of Sanitation, 
city planners, environmental commissioners and 
gardening experts 

They argued thai revitahZing ihe area's vacant land 
would mean more jobs, mproved nutrition, social 
benefits and a new sense of pnde for South Bronx 
residents 

After a year their eilorts began to pay off FirsL Ihe 
f^ayor helped the group get 3 7 acres for gardening 
projects from the cily's Department of Sanitation. 
Then the fOcaJ congressman helped BFDC establish 
contacts with others around the country who were 
already working on greening their communities 




Weiv of BFDC'S compost opersUon from the top of tfre wtt^mfH 



Composting 

Rich soil was scarce in the city, and BFDC leaders 
learned that rt wouki cost about $10,000 lo rmport 
enough good soil to cover even a small plot of land 
So the group decided to lackfe ihe problem by coim- 
posiing — makrng rich garden-growing humus oul of 
decorr^sed vegetables, manure and other organic 
wastes 

The group sought help in developing a composting 
operation large enough to make an impact in Ihe 
South Bronx from the Institute for Local Self- 
Reliance, a nonprofit consulting and technical assis- 
tance organization in Washington. DC . and the 
Council on the Environment of New York City * 
These organizations studied the possibility of 
launching a composting operation and then located 
experts to design ii 

Funding 

Private loundations and city and state sources 
kicked rn over $100,000 to prepare the srte. pur- 
chase equipment and hire Personnel ^ 
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Bducattonat f^cifity and the v\findfnitt at BFOC's compost stte 



Then BFDC members scouted around for vegetable 
wastes from local produce markets, trucking com- 
panies, landscapers and food processing centers, 
and arranged for pick-upand dehvefyof any offef- 
tngs 

Greai Demand 

In October l977 the composting operation began 
Today residents continue to be enthusiastic The de- 
mand for compost far exceeds supply because com- 
posting works. BFDC's compost has proven to be 
ideal for growing vegetables, shrubs and grass As a 
result, during the project s first three years, hurv 
dreds of community gardenSn parks and playgrounds 
have been developed 



Moreover, the construction of a windmill has made 
the composting operation energy self-sufficieni ^ The 
windmill, which is the first commercial application ol 
wind power in the city, supplies all the electricity 
needed to run the site, including the compost turn- 
ing machine To construct the windmill. BFDC won 
an Energy Demonstration Grant* from the Com- 
munily Services Administration s (CSA) Eneigy Of- 
fice 

Bronx Frontier plans to begii^ marketing two-ihirds 
of Its compost m 1980. continuing to make the resi 
available to community groups 

Through its efforts the organization has earned the 
respecl and confidence of the city. Under a $300,000 
granl from the New York City Deparlment of Sanila- 
Iron. BFDC WJiJ launch a solid waste management 
program Leaves and other solid wastes will be 
composted and may prove to be a partial solution to 
the city^s ever increasing volume of waste 

Goal 

Bronx Frontier continues to work toward its mapr 
goal— the greening of South Bronx By giving hard- 
working community groups the material and the 
technical assistance to start new gardens, what was 
once thought impossible is becoming a reality 

Other Projects 

While other composting pro}ects do exist, few have 
readied the scale of Bronx Frontier's. The city of 
Bangor. Maine has converted an old. abandoned air- 
port runway into a munioipdl composting site The 
compost IS given to citizens and nurseries for land- 
scaping 

Group Highlighted 

City of Sangor ComPosl Project 
760 Mam Street 
Bangor. Maine O^^Oi 
(207) 9^2-2065 




ErtvitOnmCnt o( H^-m VOiV CitV $C* Re^ou^*-*'^ Jl Unil rtf To^^d SrCtiOc. 

* Puftdtng J& siarl tt^O BfOn< t'r^^i^\l^,t Cf>m(>iisi P^mt^i ctttrHf trom »tp ftur>*;ff(fi>i EJfOttifrs FouniJ.itioii tlw lorfli Unir^rtiin 
Church the '^^^'^ Csi/ Oep^'ir^iont Sa'^t!jt'*>ii Ar\f) t^f^ ^mIp Cf^p^'V^^'^^l M^rks and r*'rMii>n 

^ Th« 6rqn]t Fron^Cr v^rndmilMs also rrcnIiOnCO E'l^fQv Scctton [> 22\ 
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Urban Community Greenhouses 

The Sun Project 

Center for Neighborhood Technology 
570 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, ttlinois 60606 
(312} 454 0126 



The old fable "Give a man a fish and he eats for a 
day, leach a man to fish and he eats for a lifetime" 
never had more meaning than for inner-city 
residenls 

Now* thanks to the Center for Neighborhood Tech- 
nology (CNT), a nonprofit technical assistance group 
based in Chicago, Illinois* people who live far from 
both sea and fertile ground are learning to build 
solar greenhouses to help them for a lifetime 

CNT Execulive Director Scolt Bernstein explains the 
problem of low-jncome* inner-city residents best" 
"Low-income peoples in general have been cut out 
of the system that allows them to provide for their 
own basic needs and leaves them with welfare as 
the sole alternative lo starvation/' 

CNT's Sun Project aims to give inner-cily residents 
a chance al self-reliance by helping seven iow- 
income neighborhood groups build passive solar 
greenhouses.^ 

Multiple Benefits 

This kind of innovation pays for itself in several 
ways, ft provides higher quality fruils and 
vegetables, reduces illness by improving nutrition 
and allows people to be selt-reliant Moreover, it 
puts people to work, saves residents iransporlallon 
costs to supermarkets* takes up little room and cuts 
heating bills. 

But there's no such thing as a tree tur^ch for Sun 
Project participanls. Although greenhouse gardening 
instruction is free, produce isn'(. Depending on the 
individual project, the greenhouse harvest may be 
exchanged for services rendered by resident volun- 
leers* sold at urban farmers' markets or distributed 
to neighborhood feec" programs. 

It all began in 1965 in the low-income, mostly black 
Garfield community of Chicago where major chain 
stores were closing and moving to the more profit- 
able suburbs, thus limiting the quality and avail- 
ability of affordable food in the area 

A local church coalrtion, the Christian Action 
Ministry (CAM), decided to do something to help 




operation Brotherhood's greenhouse manager checks tomatoes. 



CAM persuaded the Northwestern University Center 
for Urban Aflairs lo conduct a study of Chicago's 
inner-city health problems.' Financed by a $10.000 
grant from the Illinois State Department of Educa- 
tion, the study revealed that too many inner-city 
residents were victims of poor nulritioii and had few 
stores al which lo shop for high-quality, affordable 
food Moreover* the study recommended a resident 
involved solution to foster self-reliance. 

Easing the Problem 

With a small grant from a national busir.-^ss and the 
technical help of Northwestern, a specially designed 
880-square-foot solar greenhouse was constructed 
in 1977 on fhe roof of CAM'S burlding Labor was 
provided by area senior volunteers who still act as 
its cooperative managers 

Solutions 

Not only did the CAM greenhouse, which provides 
up to 6,500 pounds of produce during peak seasons, 
help ease food problems for the low-income resi- 
denls. U also demonstrated how problems in energy, 
shelter, joblessness and greenhouse construction 
could be solved 
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Learning by building at greenhouse workshop 

Olheis Attracted to Greenhouses 

Other neighborhood groups saw :he many benefits 
of producing thetr own food and stormed North- 
western with requests to help build greenhouses in 
their areas. But lacking funds^ Ihe universily could 
not fill the numerous requests for help. So several 
students who had provided technical assistance to 
the CAM pfOjectT their professors, who helped with 
special problems: and the Community Renewal 
^^^^-^ty (CRS), which provided seed money and 
...^ ' zational help, formed Iho Center for Neigh- 
borhood Technology in 1977 ^ 

CNT's firsl action as a service group was lo provide 
organlralional and technical help to the many com- 
nmjnily and church groups wishing to buiid green- 
houses of Iheir own 

Budget -".nd Statf 

Today ihe neighborhood groups working wilh CNT 
on the Sun Project are buiidmg solar greenhouses 
and exposing other Ovt^go neighborhoods to Ihe 
' s of greenhv^use croducaon and self-reliance 
*or funding comes from the Community Services 
jinislration's Local Initiative (Section 221) Pro- 
.in* and from ihe National Cenler for Appropriate 
technology (NCAT). a nonprofit technical assistance 
Organization, as well as from many piblic trusts, 
private curporations and foundations ' Employment 
opportunities are provided by the Department of 
Labor's Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) Program* and ACTfON^S Volunteers rn 
Service to America (ViSTA) Program * 



Among the four completed greenhouses^ more than 
12.000 square feel of growing space are bringing 
tons of (resh produce direclly lo ihe lables of those 
most in need. According to Bernstein* *^Every lillle 
bit that you start to produce within the communily is 
a recapturing oi the money that normally leaves the 
communily. It's community power " 

Individual Projects 

Residents from each of the neighborhood groups 
form the Su i Project Governing Board and make alt 
project decisions. In thai way. residenis are exercis- 
ing their right to take care of themselves. Bernsiein 
explains^ ^Mn order to make a project work, you 
musi have a good organizational base, adequate 
resources and lechnical help* and interested people 
10 make sure lhat the Ihing w\{ be around long 
enough to make an impact," 




Workers construct the frame of the eighteenth Street 
Deveiopment Ccrporatton's greenhouse. 
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Spinoffs 

There have been spin^olfs from the Sun Project 
CNT i$ helping other Chicago groups bi'id their own 
greenhouses* Fof example* the nonprofit North 
Rtver Commission i$ renovating an old tuberculosis 
sanatarium to provide 1 5*000 square feel of growing 
space at 40 to 50 percent less than it would cost to 
build a new greenhouse of that size. When com- 
pleted it will be the largesi solar greenhouse of its 
kind in the country. 

And CNT is also providing technical assistance to 
communrties across the nation rnlerested m building 
solar greenhouses. They work closely with the 
newly created National Consumer Cooperative Bank, 
which-provides technical assistance and financing 
to eligible cooperatives.** 



Other Projects ^* 

Other Cities with greenhouse projects underway in- 
clude New York City, where the Eleventh Street 
Movement* a nonprofit neighborhood association* is 
completing a 525-square-foot greenhouse on top of 
a renovated building,* 

Group Highlighted 

Chrtstfan Action Ministry 
5130 West Jackson 
Chicago, WUaotS 60644 
(312) 626*3300 

Eleventh Street Movement 
519 East inti Street 
New York. New York 10009 
(212) 9eM460 

Nortti River Commissfon 
3440 West Lawrence 
Chicago, Mlinops 60625 
(312)463*5420 



' Sotar Greenhouses Ar« 4lso oroMetJ in F(yx] Section p 62 j^nti Snersty Sochon. P ?35 
' For a (tolimuon, o1 a {wsstve so'af enofQv system, uw g(oss^ *n EoerQy Section, p 276 

' f rin Nf^fihML^siefn Omvftr^ity C^nt^^r tc< L'r&^ri Ati^ir^ iZ ^ ^ev^^rch t^^ntor flerJic^ietj tri working jnAh tomrnb^mtv g<Oi>ps 

' Tiie Comrnunity Renewal SociOtV (CrSi iS a woli ostat^ii-shod ec^;menicat meircooittan orgam/aiion wNcti [jrCviOcs 
A^i&&f\ct low income rnmOfiry cgrnmunity <jevoioPnu>nT ^fOuPs tAtOugn a vanity of ^oct-n ^ttnngt Orogrjms 

* FOf more lnrc^matl^^n on tut National Cenlof (cm Apprc(>Mai* TecnnoiOQy InCaT) see f^esoufCes of foot* Sectiofi 

* Tne F^toveniii St<<ief MOverrtcrti aiso profile ,n ene'fly SikIioo, p 2t9 

* S*'it* MiJfOt lOcai qovomment agencies lu^ iri?quentty fesponSitJie lor aOinioi^ifjiiOrt o' Ff^rJf^m rc^jginVn lyrnJ^ ffir 
\tiOi tntofmationj see Apven<lrK i urtdet aPproDfrato Fati^tM ^«ncy 

**Fo^ twXty^t rnrorrndtrOn sc^ Ap[>^^tr^t II uriOf>r Naltomi Cor^SumCr CoOtu^r^hve Oa^t 

NOTb FOf A complete iisti/ig of groups featured th^ugnout t^is hook »ce <r>^^'< 
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Sun Project's Greenhouses 

1p Clinstiao Action MJoJstry: 

• Coalition of local churches offering wide range of social 
programs, 

• Greenhouse (880 square feet constructed In 197$) to pro- 
vide nutritious food, reduce food costs and create jobs. 

• Neighborhoods served: East and West Garfield Park, 
South Austin^ North Lawndale (mostly btack. !ow-(nconne). 

2. First Presbyterian Church: 

• Neighborhood church offering community service pro- 
grams in food distribution and outdoor gardenlr>g. 

• Greenhouse <1-100 square feel to be completed in June, 
1980) to produce food, facilitate the education of children 
and senior citizens and supply food for day care center. 

• Neighborhood ser/ed: Woodlawn (black, tow^income). 
3p Eighteenth Street Devetopment Corporation:* 

• Housing rehabilitation and lob training organization. 

• Greenhouse (400 square feet compteted) used to selt 
food, create jobs, train residents and provide auxiliary heat 
for center, 

4, Jane Acfdams Center/Hull House: 

• Settlennent house offering wide range of social and edu- 
cational programs, 

• Greenhouse (250 square feet completed) designed to 
educate, create jobs for youth and bnng senior citizens and 
teens together, 

• Neighborhood ser/ed Lakeview (rnulti-ethnic and wide in- 
come range), 

5, Operation Brotherhood:^ 

• Senior Citizen organization offering v^/ide range of food, 
social and educational servk:es, 

• Greenhouse (500 square feet completed) used to produce 
food for food coop, create jobs, train residents and provide 
auxiliary lieat for center, 

6, Voice of Ihe People and Chrysalis Learning Community:^ 

• Housing rehabilitation and management organization and 
alternative high school- 

• Greenhouse (1,100 square feet, to be completed in June 
1960) to be used for high school curriculum development in 
the fields of science, health, shop and job training, reduce 
energy costs: and develop marketing skills. 

• Neighborhoods served: Uptown and Ravenswood (Appa* 
lacliian, Nattve American, latino, lov^-income). 




Roof v^ork at OperaUon Brotherhood's greenhouse 




Workers mo^e inside the ^igh^enth ^Street Deveiopment 
OorporaUon greenhouse. 




The Jane Addams Center greenhouse takes shape. 
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Rural Community Greenhouses 

Cheyenne Community Sol^'' Greenhouse 

c/o Laramie County Community Action Agency 

1603 Central Avenue 

Bell Building, Suite 400 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 

(307) 635-9340 



■'Apfil showers bring May flowers* " the saying goes, 
bul in the Rocky Mountain plains of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, April and May bnng heavy winter snow- 
falls — hardly a selling fof celebraltng Ihe sun. 

Bul on May 3, 1 979. that's exacUy what Cheyenne 
residents did, Wilh 17 inches of snow outside, they 
celebrated the nationwide Sun Day by harvesting 
hundreds of pounds of fresh vegetables from the 
5.000-squ are-fool Cheyenne Community Solar 
Greenhouse which was fought for and built by city 
residents and the nonprofit Laramie County Com- 
munity Action Agency (CAA).' 

Helping the Needy 

The three-part community solar greenhouse can 
produce $75,000 worth ol fresh vegetables a year, 
most of which are given to local groups to help feed 
the elderly, Ihe handicapped and the poor And 24 
surrounding community gardening plots are 
harvested by and provide nutritious summertime 
eating for low-income Cheyenne families 

Other Benelits 

Some of the greenhouse benefits can*l be measured 
in dollars and cents. For instance, greenhouse gar- 
dening provides therapy and work for residents. 
Seniors dally volunteer lime and expertise* youth 
offenders work to pay off court fines and the area's 
handicapped ret gardening traimng at the green- 
house, 

Alttiough Clara Marshall has never seen a greerv 
hot^e, she's an active volunteer. Marshal;, who is 
blindt helps Vr'ith transplanting und pruning chores. 

And iearnmg about gardening al the greentiouse has 
inspired HeUje Johnson, a 43-year<ild low-income 
resident, to work for a nev; career "I'm going to 
work hard at getting my degree in horticulture,'^ she 
says took a while to think about it and decided 
that*s what I really want to do " 

The model greenhouse gives thousands of visitors 
each year an opportunity to see that, as greenhouse 
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Director Shane Smith puts it. There s no magic to 
solar gardening " 

Uphill Battle 

These trenriendous victories didn't come easily for 
Cheyenne's solar greenhouse gardeners. Experts 
told orgamaers that the proiect just wasn't feasible 
Passive solar construction, which captures the sun s 
energy and spreads the heat with no mechanical 
devices* wouldn't heat the space adequately* they 
said, and plants wouldnM grow in the cold environ- 
ment Nowhere in the country was there a three- 
part solar greenhouse. And fo create different cli- 
mates in three sections to grow seasonal crops 
y .-round was unthinkable. Bul these discouraging 
words only served to challenge the organiaers. 

Grant Award 

In December 1976 Laramie County CAA won a 
$42,000 grant from the Community Services Admin- 
istration s (CSA) Community Food and Nutrition Pro- 
gram* to construct a community solar greenhouse 
capable of providing a continued source of low-cost 
lood for Cheyenne's poor. But getting the funding 
before finding the land became a case of putting the 
cart before the horse. 



Staktng the ifegetabtes tn the Cheyenne Sotar greenhouse 
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The Land Search 

For Six months the search lor a site dragged on 
Meanwhile, spiralmg inflation chipped away at the 
dollar value of the grani Finally, in Ihe early fall of 
1977. a low-income Cheyenne couple who had 
heard of the project's plight donated two acres of 
land outside of town. 

Community Support Saves Project 

An jncreojble array of volunteers, most of whom had 
recenlly participated in the solar workshops con- 
ducted by Laramie County CM, pitched in on the 
construction But materials had risen so much in 
price during tr;e land search that money ran out 
before fhe job was completed 

Once again community support rescued the embat- 
tled project. Residents had been turned on to the 
solar greenhouse idea by the workshops, newspaper 
articles and Laramie County CM education pro- 
grams and materials. So when cash ran short, sym- 
pathetic local merchants donated materials and ex- 
tended credit. The Laramie County Commissioners 
kicked in $2,000 and even a local high school's 
welding class gel into the act by building two wood- 
burning stoves to serve as back-up heating systems 
With this help, volunteers, determined to beat the 
conjing winter, busily completed Ihe outside 
structure."^ 

Beating Winter 

As winter approached, workers moved ^nSJde the 
greenhouse to ready the first section for the sched- 
uled January 1978 planting. With 200 donated 
55-gallon oil drums, the passive solar heating 
system was installed. The drums were filled with 
water, sealed and painted black to capture the 
Sun's energy for 24-hour-a-day heating. The first 
crops were planted as planned. And one year after 
the bountiful Sun Day harvest, the other two sec- 
tions were completed— with another CSA Community 
Food and Nutrition Program grant. 



Three-Section Greenhouse 

Two sections of the greenhouse are used to grow 
food which iS distributed to senior volunteers and 
the area's senior citizen Meals-orr-W heels and 
feeding programs for the handicapped * 

Surplus produce is sold to the public In Ihe third 
volunteer-operated commercial section, which in- 
cludes a small store area. Houseplanis, cut flowers 
and plant supplies are also sold, with all proceeds 
used to help cover greenhouse operating expenses. 

The greenhouse also includes a composting system 
to fertilize the soil naturally.* And by the end of 
1979. Shane Smith estimates that some crop yields 
ctoubled and others tripled because of increased 
expertise. 

And On the Navajo Reservation 

in Arizona on the Navajo Nation Reservation, resting 
in the Little Cotorado River Canyon, stands a t6- by 
52-foot community solar greenhouse t>uilt of native 
stone. The Cameron Chapter Farm Project, a non- 
profit group based in Phoenix, Arizona, sponsored 
the passive greenhouse to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple of the tribe that winter gardening is possible. 
The greenhouse was built with local resources and 
Its bounty of tomatoes, radishes, green peppers and 
other produce will provide more balanced meals for 
the tribe's people than their predominantly squash 
and corn diet. 

Different sectors of the Navajo Nation along with 
workers paid by the Department of Labor's Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) Pro- 
gram' are pooling their resources to insure that the 
greenhouse meets the needs of the tribe. 

Group Highlighted 

Cameron Chapter Farm Project 
P,0. Box 85 

Cameron. Arizona $6020 
(602) 679-2219 



' Th* Comtt)urt*ty Services Admin istratlon * (CSAJ COfflcnunity Action PfOgrani (CAH" fwrtds local CommurtHy AcliOn Agen 
GioalGAAs)' aimetf at hoipmg low income residents ini\y IhOir food, houvng. energy ami 0\Mt ne^ds 

' Solar 9re*r>hog9«* are aiso Proitled m fooO S«clion. p 56 and Eoergif Sflclionn P 236 

* 6a3iG drawings of the Cheyenno Soidr GreorrhouSo structure aro available Dy vttiUoq lo tho LaramiC Count/ Community 
Action Agency^ 1603 Central Avenue. Beit 6giidmg. Suite 4^Gh«yC(ineH Wyommg 82001 

*Th<^ioOai Mears-OnVVneeiS PrograrD' administored by th<^ OePattment of Hoallli. Education and Wolfar04HEW> under 
Title 111 of the Older AmonCan^ Act.' v/Ofkmg m cooperation with |he Unilod Stat« DepartrDcm o1 AgtiCuiture'd (USOa> 
Food Oistnbution Piogram ' 

* Composting 13 tne proooas oi lurnphg decomposed ^gelabios. m^fl^^t1i. Other organtc wasfos and somol^mes lime mlo a 
rtch mrxlufe (humus) vsed to fertilize ^nd condition son 

* Sl^ite Ant^ot focal government aSenCres a^e frequently r^spongibre for administration of Federal Program funds Fo* fur 
\Mt inforrDatiOhH see Appondiit i under aoProPnaie Federal Agency 

NOTE For a como'^^te lislmg of grour>s (eatUfed ihfOi^hout l^is t>o^ . se<^ Indeit 
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Community Canning 

Community Self-Reliance, Inc. 
16 Armory Street 

Northampton, Massachusetts 01O60 
(413; 586-0543 



Now thai you've grown your food you soon teaUze 
thai you can't possibly eal it all before <t spoils 
How can families save harvest surplus and enjOy i\ 
long after Ihe growing season'^ The choices come 
down !o ba$»cally four dry i!. freeze it. sfore ifi ^ 
root ceUar or can a Throughout the country, many 
mdividudib and groups are experiencing the joy and 
savings of canning 

Canning is Ihe most economical and universally 
used method of food preservation, but ii requires 
some specialized equipment and Know-how " 

In 1977 the gardeners of Hampshire County in 
Northampton. Massachusetts formed Communrly 
Self-Rehance. Inc (CSR). the stale's firsl community 
canning center In 1979. despite a temporary set- 
back due to funding and site problems, a larger can- 
nery .was opened, doubling ;he center's capacity to 
20.000 pints of local produce a year The new can- 
nery was open lO hours a day. seven days a week 
durrng the peak growing season, and over 900 
residents canned Iherr ov^^n iood iot an dvt^rjye lee 
ol 12 cents per pint The Center's low canning lees 
almost cover operating costs so CSR soon expects 
{0 be self-suslarnmg 

"For Thanksgiving dinner. I icd 17 people for 
$14 52/* says one happy canner ' The big seviog 
was in my oockelbook And the fruits and vegies 
thai 1 canned at the Communily Canning Center 
were Ihe lalk of the meal " 

Origins 

It all began in November l975 The members of 
Women m AgncuHure. Food Policy and l-and-Use 
Fiefcrm. an outgrowth of the Governor's Commission 
on the Status oi Women recognj^ed a need to helD 
Hampshire County rosidenl^; reduce their depend- 
ence on expensive oul-of-st<ite food sources 



To solve Ihis problem and to bring consumers and 
growers together in an economical and productive 
way. they decjded to open a community cannery to 
promote existing community gardens, farmers" 
markels. roadside stands and pick-your-own or- 
chards The cannery woufd teach people how to 
preserve local produce for later use. thereby in- 
creasing sell-reliance and providing low-cost 
nutritious food on a year-round basis. 

The obvious first step was to raise funds, the sec- 
ond was to generate community support 

Funding 

They succeeded *n oblaming funds for staffing the 
cannery through the Department of Labor's Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) Pro- 
gram.* Necessary funding for the canning equipment 
came from various local and state sources.' 

The space for the cannery was provided rent-free by 
the Hampshire County Commissioners, And with a 
tot o! volunteer work, the canning operation began 
to take shape. 

Community Support 

In ^ ne 1977. to enlisl community participation and 
Support, a hiring committee was lormed represent- 
ing the area^s minorities— the elderly, poor, 
Hispanics and disadvantaged youths Seventeen 
workers paid by CETA were hired to operate the 
cannery Technical assistance came trom a national 
canning company and county agents of the Cooper- 
aNv» Extension Service ' working in conjunction 
w*th the United States Department ol Agriculture 
(US DA) 

Then Ihe group launched a public relations cam- 
paign They passed out flyciS. heia public meetings 
and started a promotional newsletter. Dtggtng In. to 
siress the benefits of a canning operation— such as 
Ihe additional lobs it creates for elderly and low- 
income Northampton residents But large bilingual 
posters displayed m store windows and word-of- 
mouth advertising oroved to be the best ways o* 
spreading the word and attracting support 

Families Save 

At Ihe cannery, famifies (earned food Preservation 
skills and saved money— about 20 cents a pint over 
commercially canned items such as applesauce, 
tomatoes and tomato luice Low-income families 
canned free, and Ihe group arranged for those lamr- 
hes to purctiaso iocai produce with food stamps ' By 
the end ol the first growing season. lOO families 
canned over 4,cx)0 containers at Ihe center 
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Processing fresh produce at the community cannery 



Outreach 

Things Jooked brighter, but staffers at CSR soon 
realized that a cannery aione wasn't enough to pro- 
mote lull use ol local agriculture So they developed 
outieach programs CSR's Project Greenbean edu- 
cates and famiuar(2es )ow-income residents with gar 
dening, bulk ordcru^g. pick-your-own harvesting and 
self-help canning ftee seeds help program partici- 
pants gel off to a good start And me From Seed to 
Table Program directly involves consumers m every 
phase of food production and processing 



Other Projects 

CSR has bolstered resident food self-reliance 
through a number of other programs as well They 
have prepared educational food and nutrition maten* 
als lor elementary schools, sponsored youth garden* 
ing programs in housing projects, establ/shed a 
direct farmer*to-consumer referral service and 
Organized a series ol workshops aimed ai teaching 
residents the skills necessary for greater self- 
rehance 

Other Efforts 

Since CSR began, seven more canneries have 
opened m Massachusetts And in Barre, Vermont 
the Cherry Hifl Co*op received funding from the 
Campaign for Human Development, the economic 
and social assistance arm of the Catholic Church, 
arid workers from CETA to rehabilitate three old 
World War II food canneries {Although not available 
in !ime to assist Cherry Hill, co-ops may now qualify 
for technical and financial assistance from the newly 
created National Consumer Cooperative Bank,**) 

In Decatur, Georgia the Dekalb County Food Pro- 
cessing Center serves 25*000 people with its com- 
munity cannery and meat processing facilities 

Groups Highlighted 
Cherry Hill Co-op 

B^r^e* Vermont 05641 
(802) 476-8738 

Dekalb County Food Processing Center 
do Georgia Cooperative Extension Service 
101 Court Square 
Decatur. Georgia 30030 
(404) 294-7449 



CofntJijrtFiy Jnil Tiomo ^iinMpng hjs *)Ccomp WpCJ^ProJd that m l979 ^ NJttOnai C0n1<jmnce 0T> FoO(J PtftiervaltOn was 
nnlO fJ<iw yortt Or*** rt^mt w^^ *ho fl^ii^btt^hfriOfii of tno Nattcioal CtPtiMngDousa on fO<ni Prcsf^rvdfiOh (f^O' mOrfl tntOt 

„rv* ..,4. f^f^^ ..,T.-t.'t y 4-f J .* {/f. T S*v1i.,rl I 

If . \"..\ sMr^i; i'i ' \ I'H^Jp ^ t f -h*' gn w.i Sf iT-' D"(p r^^ ^ Atjfi-'fiif.prp. ^UStiAt 

* M.lt.r J-^-J r f 1 r ^Jrp* f>Pf^h.^i' ICJf r^-" .^^-^^ .Iff T''P^':M'MIt ^f»^P^»*» jJm-niSVJhOr r*i(li»fr|| ^J^^XlMin TumK Frtf UH 
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National Gardening Clearinghouse 



Gardens For AU 
ISO Ftynn A^/enue 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(802} 863-1308 



Near a wethlraveled road nol far Irom the Chittenden 
Community Correctional Center m Burlington. 
Vermont tie three acres of land At harvest time the 
beauty is so stnkj.ig with tall golden corn and bushy 
tomalo plants that many passersby pull over just for 
the view But the garden has more than aesthelic 
value; il saves the slale money while providing 
healthy therapy for some o\ the state institution's 
adult offenders,* Planted and cultivated by five 
inmates, the garden yields $t5,000 worth of fresh 
produce per year to help feed the 150 prisoners. And 
Inspired by the garden's succr the Chittenden in- 
mates have buill a 14- by 23-f. cellar at the prison 
lo store surplus vegetables. 

"It IS definitely the most productive program I've 
ever seen," says George Afnca. Chittenden's super- 
intendent and a lO-year prison administration vet- 
eran, makes the workers feet more useful and. if 
you could measure self-esteem, thai improves con- 
siderably People stop regularly to see the garden 
and comment on how nicely it is cared for. There^s 
no way you can buy that kind oi ego-boosling 
exposure 

Ctearinghouse 

The innovativft pr ,on garden project was spurred 
and assisted by a group dedicated to providing 
everyone m the country with Ihe opportunity and 
know-how to garden successfully The Burlington. 
Vermont-based Gardens tot Atl (Of A) is a national 
clearinghouse oi A-to-Z gardening information lis 
various publications are full of hefpfuf hints on how- 
to, when-lo and what-to plan! Their slep-by-step 
Guide to Oommuntty Garden Organizatton is an easy 
and practical roadmap for organizing and burlding 
community garden projects ^ And their Annual 
Survey of some 2.000 communrty gardens across 
the country provides insightful gardening trends for 
gardeners and the media as well as state and 
Federal legislators 



Highlights of the GFA/Gallup Poll 
1979 Gardening Survey: 

• Gardening is the eigtith favorite leisure time activity 
in this country, failing betiind such passive time- 
fillers as v^atching television and reading books, but 
ahead of sports like tennis and bowling. 

• In 1979,33 million American"backyard gardeners," 
or 42 percent of all families, produced $13 billion 
worth of food, saving an average of $367 on annual 
food bills. 

• People plant gardens: first, to save money; second, 
to have fun; and third, for better tasting produce. 




Origins 

Gardens for Atl beganin 1 972 when 8 H "Tommy" 
Thompson, a retired restaurateur and long-time gar- 
den lover, launched a community garden project in 
Burlington Thai year, with a small salary-paying 
donation trom a private corporation. Thompson 
helped slarl 40 garden plots 

Bui he knew more should be done So he b^^gan 
knocking on doors, commandeering rent-free tand 
from churches, businesses and the government 
while sparking resident interest m gardening. By the 
end of 1973 the numtier of gardening plots in Bur- 
lington mushroomed lo 540 Thompson's success 
drew unsolicited local and national media attention 

Phone calls bega^ pouring in from communities 
across the country Thompson and his smalt contin- 
gent of volunteers began tunously answering the in^ 
quines The group sent the callers deiaifed how4o 
material along with appeals for financial support 
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Ho/119 ^/^w/i turntps wiH make mighty ffne eating. 



PubUcation 

In 1974, afler discovering Ihere was no national 
clearinghouse for gardenrng informalion. GFA began 
performing lhat much-needed function Not ur\\\\ 
1979, afler launching a successful membership 
drive lhat drew 4.000, c!id they officially mcorporale 
as the Gardens for A\ National Associalton for 
Gardening 

Staff and Budget 

Today GFA s budget of $750,000 comes marnly 
from donations from business, industry and resi- 
dents Proceeds fronn \\s oubifcalions and member- 
ship fees also add lo the group s income * 



A powerhouse for gardening know-how, GFA's 
I0-sirong staff is called on by both government and 
private groups wishing to begin or learn about com- 
munity gardens. 

Reflecting the admiration the group has stirred in 
government leaders. GFA staffers have been asl<ed 
lo: share their gardening knowledge at slate and 
Federal legislative hearings; hoJd workshops to 
teach Bureau of Reclamation Personnel and neigh- 
borhood groups how to organize community gar- 
dens; and provide government officials with updates 
on gardening trends. 

Strong Lobby 

GFA staffers are experts when it comes lo lobbying 
for more land and resources for gardeners. For ex- 
ample, in 1976 they helped persuade the General 
Services Administration {GSA)» charged with con- 
trolling excess Federal land, to make unused land 
Surrounding government buildings available to 
neighborhood gardening groups/ 

And one o* the most important issues the group is 
grappling with today is the lack of permanent 
gardening sites — government and other land legally 
placed tn trust to be used only for gardening pur- 
poses. According to GFA, there were only 64 per- 
manent Sites nationwide in 1979. Most ol our coun- 
try's 10,000 community gardens are planted on bor- 
rowed government land. GFA is working with the 
Trust for Public Land, a private, nonprofit group with 
an impressive record for winning land trusts across 
the country, to tobby for many more permanent gar- 
dening sites.* 

Judi Loomis, active in GFA since its early days* at- 
tributes the low permanent site figure to a lack of 
public awareness ol the land shortage problem and 
the virtues of gardening. But GFA aims to change 
lhat as they continue to flood the media, legislators 
and gardeners with information 

Government-Sponsored Gardening Programs 

The United States Department of Agriculture {USDA) 
and state and local governments share in the finan- 
cial Support and program Jirecljon of Cooperative 
ExienSiOn Service* gardening programs across the 
country. A variety of such programs exist nation- 
wide Here are a lew examples" 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania is one of 16 cities in- 
volved in a Cooperative Extension Service Urban 
Gardening Demonstration Program.'* Working with 
the Governor s Anii'Infiatron Garden Program and 
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the Schuylkill Valley Nature Center 3.500 inner-cily 
fdrmlies have been helped lo grow, harvest ancJ pre- 
serve laeu Own pfOduce And m St louis, Missouri, 
anothef demonstration cily. urban gardeners are 
provided wilh everything from free seeds to garden- 
ing lots and lechnicai help Assrsung v^.^ith the gar- 
der^jng elfoft are Ihe city's Community Development 
Agency. Land Revitalizalion Authority and the Metro- 
politan St Louis Human Development Corporation ' 

And 1 5 stales are reaping the benefits of the 
Cooperative Extension Service s Master Gardener 
program * For example, Oregon State University's 
£;<lensiOn Service m Oregon City offers 60 hours of 
(reo classes garden care and disease control for 
those individuals who have a blooming interest in 
becoming master gardeners " Graduates then do- 
nate 80 hours lo help backyard gardeners through 
workshops and a '*Dial-an-Answer" service 

An<* ttie Community Servtces Admintslralion (CSA) is 
increasing food for the Doof through its Community 
Action Program (CAP)*' which funds local Commu- 
nity Action Agencies (CAAs)*' aimed at helping low- 
income residents with food, housing* energy and 
other needs In an eight-county area of South 
Dakota, for instance, CAAs have helped launch 225 
comrTJunity gardens Oklahoma's statewide progrann 
combines the efforts of 24 CAAs in 66 different 
counties to nelp an estimated 18*000 tow-income 
families experience the joys and benefits of gar- 
dening 

And in Ithaca. New York the Tompkins County Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Corporation, a CAA. provides in- 
door and outdoor gardening for seniors> at conve- 
nient areas throughout the city " The seniors gel ex- 
ercise and gardening training whrie makmg friends 
and saving on food 

Groups Highlighted 

OepartrnenI oi Economic ar>d Communily AftaifS 
Division of Hum. ^ DevOlopmenI 
5500 Norlhwesiern Avenue 
Oklarioina City, OKiafioma 73i 18 
(405) 840^2811 

Master Gardener Program 

Oregon Slate University Extension Service 

756 Waff»er*Miln6 Road 

OfO^on City* Oregon 07045 

(503) 655 8631 

Tompkins County Economic OPPOrKintly Corporattor* 
316 North Albany SUHal 
llhjca. New Yo/K 14850 
te07) 2738816 




"This iS ftjnr A youngster happffy picks beans from the family 
garden. 



Urbari Gardening Program 

Pennsylvania Stale University Cooperative Extension Service 
Broad and Grange streets 
PliiiaUelphia, Pennsylvania lOUl 
<2I5) 224*1821 

Urban Gardening Program 

University of Missouri Extension Council 

724 Nofth Union Street 

St Louis. Missouri 63108 

(314) 367-2585 

western South DaV;ota Community Action Agency* Jnc. 

1331 West Mam Street 

Rapid City, South Dakota 57701 

t605) 348*1460 
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' The CftittemJen Community Corrcchona' Center QiKieftirig Program isaTso men1ione<J ifi Food Secitofin p50 
GuriinqtOA VOffFvoatOS >1 

^ A year fn^mlMJfStJiO l'> lin* M.fi.ort-ir ASS£>Ci^htir>n Mr Gardci^ing »s SlO 

fO' irt StiQiw5 mfl<>Ungs ^nrt ott^er activttifiS Aii Oif^fiool Ot that pfo<;'Sni (tie Communiiy G4r(J<^n^ PfOgrJiti * ii>aV(»^ i.>r^cl 
suffoundmg PeOerai binnJif^gs jvaiiatti** 'o' commuaity gart/on^rs 

* Ihe I'nisi tO' Put>1ic t.ahd{lPUtsaiv . fofiiod m Food S^iciiOrt. P 4& tFor mOfO irtformatiOrton tpL. Resoufc<>* at ef^d 
ctFoc<t Section} 

* Tbo Siytwn ernes parttCiPJting m rti^ Untt^jd States Oflpa^iment Agricunuro s tUSOAl UrOan Gardening OcmonStrattOfl 
Program* *nd(ud(* Ai (am a Goorgia BaWifFvore Maryland Boston MassachdsotlSn Cmciiqo. tldnoiss O^vetand OuiO 
Deliott^ Mi^f^i^an Houston T<>rds JacKsoiwilfo Flort(ja Los Catiformo. Mompn^s. TennG5s(M>. MilwauVoe 
Wisconsin, Nowarkn Jrrrwy NewOrrcaos loojstana fJew Vorh N<jiw Vork. Pfiiia<ieit>hiaK Ptfnasylvama Si Louis 

* ThO St Lou(3 HoflFtan OcvfJ^OPfticn: CordOfafiOn 15 ;x Commuftity AOtrOn A^^^nty (CAA)* fun(Je<r try tho COmmun/ty Sef 
viCOS AdfnmiSt^aiiOn s (CSaI Communiiy Af'tion PrOgram ICAPI * 

* rryj I(;(Tip1'ifis COufilv Etortomi/, OJifK^rrumty D^ootaTKfft .> ■>iS[WinontH)^^ P ^2 

* Stale and/Of twa^ gOvefn<rcnt atjenci^^ arn ff<?Qu<>fl(ly rf3SP0rt*i(>te tor a^^mlr^>^^^atlO^ Of Pedcraf program funds fOf tw 
\Hf *o(oHnatiOn ^^t* APPOmJis ) und<*f apPrtjPcfate Pflrterai a<3*fncv 

NOte Fof a tO(nPi*jn* tisting o1 ctouP^ fearor^sd ififoudncut th>s t>orik ^e** ttirJe* 
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Providing Food 
And Better Nutrition 
for All 



Introduction 

As food prices nse> many people, especially the poor 
and the e!derly> have a dirticull time mainlaining nutri- 
tious diets. They might not be able to afford the qMality 
and variety of lood thai helps keep them healthy. And 
many don't know where to go for help in overcoming 
hunger and malnutrition. 

tn this chaorCT we look al citizen organizations lhat are 
fighting poor nutrition by giving people, regardless of 
income, a chance to eat well. 

Fortunately. Food Stamp, School Breakfast and similar 
Federal programs enable people to eat better. But to 
take advantage of these worthy programs people must 
know about and have access to *hem. Thaf s where 
citizen aclion comes in. 

In this chapter we see how community groups have 
used a variety of programs to improve nutrition for km- 
income citizens. We explore the countr/s (irst commu- 
nity-based food stamp distribution center which reaches 
those people who need it most; a unique lobbying cam- 
paign that led to the implementation of school breakfast 
programs in a number of Tennessee schools; and a 
senior citizens center lhat helps elderly residents main- 
tain nutritious diets by providing meals, a mobile 
grocery, gardens and a greenhouse. 

Finally, we show the value of political action 'n helping 
the hungry and the poor tackle high food costs- We 
examine a successful campaign in the state of 
Washington to repeal the food sales tax, which hits 
t^aidest at tow-income families. 

All these efforts mean that fevwer people are going 
hungry— a vworthwhile and rewarding goal 
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Food Stamps 

Food Stamp Program 

Watts Labor Community Action Committee 
11401 South Centrat Avenue 
LosAngeleSi CaUiornta 90059 
(213)564-5901 



The Federal government's Food Stamp Program.* 
admrnislefed by the United States Department ot 
Agriculture ^USDA). helps millions of eligible low- 
incorne iamiires buy food they otherwise could nol 
dffofd Today over 16 mrfhon needy people receive 
food stamos --coupons that can be used like cash 
to buy food or garden seeds SIril. lack of public 
awareness about ehgibihly. as well as distribution 
pfobiemSp keep the program from reaching another 
10 million who need help 

Sometimes government-designated food slamp 
centers can*l reach all those eligible lor program 
benefits Centers niay be located too Jar from poor 
neighbofhoods and have limited business hours* 
they may lack the bi-l^ngual staH needed lo com- 
municate With residents who speak Uttie English^ or 
they may not hdvo '^e resources to establish e/ten^ 
sive Outreach programs 

Some communiiy^run issuing cenlersp hovvever. 
hdvy remedied these problems and, at the same 
umn stimulated local economic growth Located 
v/ilhm me communities they serve, these centers 
are contracted by state governments to issue food 
starhps 

The Success of Watts 

The fifsi. and one of the most successful such 
centers, is run by Ihe Walls Labor Community AcUon 
Committee (WLCAC). a Community Action Agency 
(CAA).^ Since 1969 WLCAC has issued food stamps 
tuOver kJ>00 hO-i>ohglds monthly TriiS nonprofit 
giuupH t>ased *n d low-rncome area oi Los Angeles. 
CdlifOfnid. *s now one of Ine largest anti-poverty 
Organizations in the country In 1078 tf.ey fiad ari 
operating buUget ol ntjtitlv Si i mnlion v'vnh 120 paid 
btdff(irs WLCAC owns jno operattis everything from 
a community gas station to a credit union to an em^ 
pioyment tfaining progr^am^ 

But One of their rr^ost iniportdr.l coninbutions is their 
\oo<i stamp program 

Beginnings 

In 1967 a regional USDA administrator approacheo 
WLCAC about taking ovnr \ne focal iood stamp pro 
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gram. Impressed by the organization's track record 
and sensitivity to community concerns, the adminis- 
trator felt that the group would be more efleclive in 
reaching needy citizens than other local distributors. 
Some traditional food stamp outlets* such us banks, 
viewed issuing lood stamps to communily members 
as a disruption of business. Also, many eligible food 
stamp recipients, loo embarrassed or proud to app;> 
at tradilional ceniers. lound it easier to lurn to 
community-run organizations for help. 

The Challenge 

WLCAC accepted the challenge and set out to meet 
Ihe Federal and stale requirements necessary to 
become an olficial issuing center,^ With lunding 
from foundations and local community organiza- 
tions, they were able to hire an administrator and an 
accountant. In addition, five youths from the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. WLCAC's youth employment 
group* assisted Ihe two paid workers. These people 
later trained new employees as the food stamp pro- 
gram expanded.* 

Spreading the vyprd 

Wu*i the groundwork laid. WLCAC's next step was 
to spread the message that food stamps were avail- 
able through a locally run organization and educate 
residents atxiut eligibi'ity requirements. The staff 
launched a media blitz. Public service announce- 
ments wefe aired on TV and radio, and Wyers were 
handed out doorMo-door by the youth work*srs. 
Word-of-moulh a^so co.itnbuted to the growth of the 
program. 

The results have been gratiiying Participation in 
Watts after the cenler*s hrst ye'^- mushroomed by 
30 percent. And WLCAC now oj, two more 
centers In 1978 alone the group issued food 
stamps valued at over $20 mtlhon 

Outreach 

Ot^ier communities have also sought lo expand food 
stamp use through effective outreach campaigns 
The Indiana Nutrition Campaign (INC) o Indianap- 
ohs, a private, nonprofit group* has a statewide load 
stannp outreach program which has successfully dis- 
seminated accurate !ooci and nutrition snlornf^ation 
to Indiana residents 

And l;haca, New York a successful promotion 
campaign by the Tompkins County Economic Oppor- 
tunity Corporation, a CAA. has boosted lood stamp 
participation by using such methods as providing 
tfanspor'ation for applicants, e^ita'olishing o hoUir.e 
and hjnng a coordrnator wjth fur*dc> Ironr^ thestate*s 
Department of Social ?5ervrces * 
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Sarnple Six-Week 
fijoi Stamp Campaign 



Week One: Getlfng Started 

* CatI initial meeting to explain campaign, plan dates anb 
iimes of presc;eening sessions, delefmine tasks lo be 
done- etc» 

* Continue throughout (he week to lirm op cofmfmittees 
arKJ /ecroil volunteers ihroogh churches and other orgam- 
zations: 

* 6egm arfangmg for pubPo service announcements 
(PSAs) on local rOtf*o and t^'evision stations 

Week Two: Publicity 

* Inform local food sieMp office aboul the campaign, 

* Hold press conference lo announce campaign to l^^l 
media 

* AnfK>unce pertjneni tniomaticn on PSAs and in church 
bulletins; 

* Hold initial con^mittee meetings. 

* Continue recruiting and Organ»zing volunteers to liood 
community with iealfets and conduct prescreening 

Week Three: Publicity and Education 

* Display posters and distribute leaflets at stores, health 
centers, etc.; 

* Begin speaking to community groups and arranging 
interviews for radio and television snows. 

* FViblish endorsements of campaign by promir*ent citi- 
zens m focaJ newspapers. 



Week Four Trafoiog aod Publicity 

* Tram Prescreeners and make sile arrangen^,ents, 

* Continue to freshen television and radio ads: 

* 8jlk mail lealiets to residents, il possible^ 

* Assign vofunteers to prov^de needed transPOrtattOn and 
othef s^rMces: 

* Place flyers in banks, stores, post oiric^i^i. f*lc . 

* Consider foUow^up press conference 

Week Five: Prescreeiing 

* Dislribrte more leaflets, panicutariy to grocers; 

* Confirm prescreening arrangements: 

* Arrange appo^ntmeni w»th food stamp oJfice for follow- 
ing week lo certHy new clients. 

* Conduct heavy media campaign day before prescreen- 
ing begins: 

* Ran two full days of prescreening with iate hours <such 
as 1-9 p.m) 

Week Six: CertUicalion 

* Remind clients the evening before of appointments v;ith 
food stamp office and what to bring: 

* Arrange needed transportation and child care« 

* Accompany applicants and monitor certrfication. rf 
needed. 

* PollOw up on Problems; 

* CELEBRATE! Th/cvif a party to thank— and credit- 
volunteers 

Adapted from "A Sfx Week Atfa^* ^ncresstng footf Stamp 
Parttcspation Awareness." CfH^ (Corvnunsty Food and 
Nutrition Program} REPORT No 28, Pebruary I 1979, 
Communtty Nutrtiton instttuie iONi). tuS 19th Street 
N^W, Washsfjgion, DC 2O036 (Food %t3mP campatgn d^ 
vetoped by Peie Sfessa and f<ay Kosovo.) 



In Zanesville. Ohio the Muskingunn Citizens for 
Nulrilton (MCN), a nonproiit community group, found 
that a shorl'term and inexpensive food stamp oul- 
reach and publicity campaign can reach thousands 
of people In less than six weeks MCN operating on 
a shoestring budget of $100. organized a canripaign 
that increased food stamp pariiCipation m ihe 
county by 1.2C0 peopie 

Peter Sessa, a leg^il services anorney who helped 
organize MCN's campaign, with iong^distance fietp 
f om Kay Kosow. ai^ organizer for Uiah^ins Against 
Hunger, has de^/eloped a manageable outreach 
campaign model thai runs no longer ihan six weeks 
and can be adapted to U\ local needs (See Chart 
^'Sampie Six-Week Food Stamp Campaign "') 



Groups Highlighted 

Indiana Nutrition Cajnpaign. inc. 

38 North Pennsylvania Avenue, Suite 312 

Indianapolis Indiana 4204 

(317) 634-4172 

Muskingum County Citizens for Nutnut^n 
333 Market Street 
ZaoeSviltG Ohio 43701 

{614J 4540161 

^Pfogfam was shon term, ho long<^r exists) 

Tompkfns County Gconomfc Opportunity Corporation 
31& North Albany Street 
Ithaca. New York 14850 
(607) 273-8818 



Ag^ricit^ eCAAsi MtTi ^tl ' eir^f^ij ''*a ■ " ^ f*^'vi,i»'ni^ ^^^Fth tr>*^,i ^ort.J nous*"*? ^^r^^t^^ .in-i 'jthT n^^t^ti'v 

* rrie Watts labc^ ComtTiumt^ Acittifl Cr>fnm>t'i'e iWtCACi »5 3isr) ^ntoitonoO o i02 

* I'Tjff j'^' >Cv»Tjl (Jrill^of ,11 soufi. 'jl i\Jt,ii >T Ih.ln fp'ivttlt- '(Oris ^ 1+ rip - f^inVUi'^'i* i^t.T *iri *Tiip ir^iti.M 

* Th* Tompkms Cvu^^ty tconOmtC OpFortbjrujy CorCK^Ml>Oii *% m'n>;(o'<p^J im Piy-m) S^^j t.^m {, i>k 

Pot lufthec Mm^UOn Apoond^r II i;nrtcr Kt)tio<iai Cofl^uin*?* C^Tr^^-^Ti'^^- O^ifii^ 
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How to Determine Food Stamp 

To quahfy for /oocf stamps, a househoim's ' 
Poverty gutdeimes For the PGfiOd Juiy t979^ 
month 

How to Figure Net income 
Usiitg the New Deductions 

Under the new ,food stamp proce- 
dures, there are three deductions; 
A deduction of 20 percent of earned in- 
come ios working households, 

A standard S75 cJeduction ior ail 
households: 

And a $90 maximum deduction for ac* 
tual dependent care and ex :ess 
shelter CO st^ 

A case example ol a lour-member 
househ<>ld: 

The *amil/'s gross monthly income 
mcludes: 

$200 m wa9es (earned income) 
$2lO m public assistance 
$410 total GROSS income 

The»r monthly expenses mclude 
S in child care 
70 in heat and utilities 
120 in rent 



Eligibility 

net income/' after sppr. dectucUons. must f Ait below the fedemi 
Juiy 1960r thenettncom^ jur-member househofd was $596 per 
To determine nel monthly income 

1- Subtract 20 percent deduction from 
earned income: $200 $200 

x,20 -40 
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2. Add all other income: 



$ 40 $160 

$160 
+ 210 
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3. Subtract the $75 standard deduction: 



4. Subtract chrld care costs: 



5. Delemnine balance available for excess 
shelter costs ($90 "mit on combined de* 
pendent care and excess shelter deduc- 
tion minus amount deducted for child 

care): 

6 Determine whether household qualifies 
for excess shelter deduction (are shelter 
costs more than hall of adiusted income?): 



7. Shelter cost is nr^ore Inan hall of adjusled 
income. Therefore, determine amount of 
excess shelter cost: 

Excess shelter cost ($62) is more than 
balance available afler child care deduction 
was taken ($50), Thereforei no morr than 
$50 can be deducted for excess shelter 
coots, 

8, Determine net monthly income: 



To delermlne eligibility, see if household's 
net income is below income eligibiliV 
hmits: 

income limit for4-person household: 
householf" net income: 

To determine household's monthly 
benefits, subtract 30 percent of household's 
net income from the maximum allowed m 
food stamps for a four-person household 
($209)/ 

'Maxtmum food Stamp affotments dtffer for 
vartous sue households USOA bases maxi 
mum amoimts of^ number of fow-coSt food 
Items necessary for a balanced diet, te, the 
ionsi omount of money a famuy coutd spend 
iogcta nutnttous. sdeQuate dret 

NOTP Spec*aJ medrcal and SheJief dodvc 
iioris are avdHobie to households wuh eid«^rly 
or disabled poopto 

Chart rrjatertafs Provtded by Food and 
Nutrftm Service if^NSh Umted States 
Depanmentof Agricutture (USOAl 

O i 



$370 

$370 
-75 
$295 

$296 
-40 



$255 adjusted income 

$ 90 limit 

-40 child care deduction 

50 balance available 

adjusted income 
divided by two 
(approximately) 

heat and utilities 
rent 

tolal Shelter cost 

total shelter cost 
half of adjusled fncome 
excess shelter cost 




$190 

$190 
-128 
$ 52 



$255 adjusted income 
-50 shelter deduction 
S205 NET monthly Income 



$596 

$ao5 



net income 



$205 
X.30 
$ 62 

$209 
- 62 

$147 food stamp allotment 



maximum allowed 



School Breakfast Campaigns 

School Breakfast Program Campaign 
MANNA 

1502 ^dgehill Avenuf- 
Nashville, Tennessee 37212 
(615)242-3663 



A few years ago. the kids were restless at Caveri. a 
school for children wUh behavioral disorders in 
Nashville. Tennessee Too many ol the 1 70 stu- 
ck its. >t seemed, weren't getting a proper breakfast 
at home And even though a Federal program— in- 
spired by studies directly ;,.ikirig nutrition to learning 
atjility— would provide full furiding of public school 
breakfasts. Nashville's School Board had turned 
down its Own Blue Ribbon Panel's recommendation 
that the program be implemented innmediately n the 
City ' 

Two Cavert teachers were convinced that the 
students' hyperactivity and inability to concentrate 
were magnified by their poor eating habits So m 
1976 they turned to MANNA, a local anthhunger 
coalition, for help 

This largely volunteer group encouraged Caverfs 
principal teachers and parents lo help them 
research the issue. Within four months Nash^'iHe's 



School Board reversed liself. The program at Cavert 
soon spread to other Nashville schools. And by 
1979 Over 4.000 first through ninth graders in 39 of 
the city's putj'ic schools began their day with a 
nutritious school breakfast. 

Martha Monroe, principal of Cavert School, has 
seen the change in htrr students firsthand "Some ol 
the children spend an hour-and-a-half on Ihe school 
hus in the morning That means leaving home at 
6 30 a m —a time when nohody is m the mood to 
eat anything So they are hungry v^hen they get to 
school." she says "Since the tDreakfast program, 
thev are less restless. '?5S hyperactive and rfs 
made teaching a pleasure again " 

Origins 

MANNA hegan m i975 as an ail-vOlunleer communi- 
ty Organization concerned with a range of hunger 
and tood-related problems. Inspired by a series of 
city-spOnsored national and international hunger 
seminars. Janet Christiansen, now executive direc- 
tor of MANNA, and several other concerned citizens 
launched a Hunger Watch Task Force ajmed at 
boosting community concern about local, national 
and nternational hunger problems 



students entoy a hearty breakfast 
before sferting tfie <iay^ 
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Initial Funding 

m me tail of i975 MANNA incorporated, and m 
1976 five local religious organizations pumped .u 
$3.00D lo hire a part-time coordinator for MANNA'S 
activjlies Among iis jni^ressive j^st of accom- 
plishments, MANNA s effort to bring school break- 
ia^i programs to Nashville s children most aptly 
demonstrates the group s perseverance and hard 
wofk 

MANNA 5 Plan to Help Caverl 

In fesponse {o Caverl teachers. MANNA set out to 
uncover why the breakiast program hadn'l been 
siaried They quickly rallied me suppori of the 
school's principal teachers and parent leaders who 
formed a breakfast commiUee lo push for Jhe pro- 
gram But when the commitlee set out lo prove a 
school breakfast program was workable and 
needed they were overcome by resistance 

Board Objections 

School Bor^rd otdciais feared the program wouio 
cause bus and class scheduling headaches and 
boost adminisi'ative and labor costs Moreover, they 
argued, the responsibility of providing b'eakfast 
rests With parents And they said the majority ot 
!he public opposed ihe jdea 

Rebutial t^nd Facl^Findincj 

Realizing that the support and involvement of 
parents and students was critical to '"leir success. 
WANNA helped the committee gather ammunition 
They sent out flyers lo parents, made doof-to-door 
v*s*ts and spoke al parenl-leacher meetings Other 
ciiies in the country are reaping the benefits of this 
program [he parents were told, why shouidn'l we'? 
The response was overwhelming 

Board Approval 

Their tireless efforts paid off it\ tne spring of l9/7 
Alter much negotiation tne Bo^ird approve:) 
Caveri's breakfast program 

The Successful pilot oroieci. which serves cold and 
hot breakfasts lo 98 percent of Cavert's students, 
paved l^'^ way for Similar programs m 27 Nashville 
public schools in lM<^ fall of that same year MANNA 
IS now helping 67 other counties in Tenr^essee start 
school breakfast prograr^iS 

Budgel and Staff 

In 1979 MAi^iNA's operating budget ot $3l.000was 
donated primarily by members, churches and com- 
munity organizations In addition. MANNA, as a 

ERIC 



sponsoring agent, channels about $200,000 yearly 
from Ihe Unrfed Stales Department of Agrrcuiture's 
(USDA) Child Care Food Program* to over 70 area 
Federal and private day care centers to ensure that 
thousands of mostly poor preschool children receive 
nuUitJous meals Moreover, a grant from the Com- 
munity Services AdminiStratiun's (CSA) Community 
Food and Nutrition Program* pays me salaries of 
three re^.onai coordinators, allowing the group to 
function statewide. And a grant Irom the United 
Methodist Church supports MANNA'S (ood education 
program in Tennessee schools and communities. 

With a staff o^ ^0 and scores of volunteers. MANNA 
continues to play a leading role in awakening many 
in Tennessee to hunger and food-relaied problems ^ 
It IS Ihe lorerui ner in bringing about a host of 
reforms and is credited with bringing a variety o\ 
lood programs inio Tennessee ' 

Other Programs 

Groups in other stales have also tackled the prob- 
lem of hungry students In Alabama a group of co- 
operatives, church groups and local organisations 
lormed the Alabama Coalition Against Hunger 
(ACAH) to encourage slate and local agencies lo re- 
quest a share of the $20 million the Federal govern- 
ment provides annually (o^ school breakf£.5l pro- 
grams In one year alone. \he coalition was in- 
strumental in starting 138 new progranns wilh 
17.000 children paMicipating 

And in Murrysville, Pennsylvania the Franklin Re- 
gional School Board and the school system's food 
services director look the initiative tof irriptemenling 
a school breakfast program There, tht, main obsta- 
cle was parental pride School officials sent press 
releases to /ocal newspapers wh/ch reached 80 per- 
ceni of the area's laxoayers Many parents became 
supportive of (he bi ^akfast program af;er reading 
lhal l^ick of time and desire to eat— not parental " 
neglect — were considered the reasons cnildren 
came to school with empty Stomachs 

Based m Norfolk. Virginia ;he Southeastern 
Tidewater Opportunity Project (STOP) has formed an 
all'ance of church, cor.sumor and community 
groups which serves a;^ o rc^qionai cal;^lysl for in- 
creasing access to lood and nutrition orogtamsand 
pidvocacy and sorvice efforts throughout Vtrgima 



In Kansas Cily» Kansas. PRAXIS* a nonprofit cor- 
poralion, is involved in nulrition and education 
issues and provides training and technical 
assistance lor hunger and food-relaled projects lo 
communiiy groups in Iowa, Kansas. Missouri and 
Nebraska, 

Incorporated in 1975, its five-member Board of 
Directors includes clergy, educators and other pro- 
fessionals—all concerned with community develop- 
meni and nutrition. PRAXIS is credited wilh launch- 
ing a food cooperative network in Kansas City and 
has received praise for its strong commitmeni and 
service to communiiy food stamp oulreach cam- 
paigns and the promotion of food and nutrition 
programs. 

Groups Highlighted 

Alabama Coalition Againsi Hunger 

P,0. Box 409 

Auburn* Alabama 36830 

(205) 821 6336 

Franklin Rcoional School Food Service 
3220 Scnool Road 
MurrySvitie, Pennsylvania 15668 
(412^ 325-1977 

PRAXIS 

1620 South 371h Street 
Kansas City, Kansas 6610$ 
(913) 236 S336 

Southeastern Tidewater Opportunity Project 
415 St. Paul's Boulevar<f 
Norfolk. Virginia 23510 
t804) 627-3641 



Mn t9G6 Cor^FMV dfn$ndod irk« National School Luncrt Act to inciu<$e a Scttoo) BteftKra^l PvOfiram.' wntcrt 9dmlrifVier«<) 
by thot/njJetf SJaJ*4 Oo^Mitmeflt o* AgriCtittuf^ W^Oa) \Jn<iGr that Orogtarn. ra#^rTCf>mochildf*o a^^OrttrtJcd to eat ire^ 
whtio oihCfS pay according to theiT parent*" inccffio 

^MANNA'v 4tafl tnciudo^ «rOrker$ trOm ACftON'$ Volunt««r» tn S«fViC«lo Atncnca iVtSTA) Progfam* and fitto V of tlie 
Oldor Americans Actn* ddmintatorod by llto Dopaf''^«nt o^ Lat>Of <DOL) 

* Otrtftr MANNA olrort» mchido A food s\»mp outrcach campai9n aiincd ^t Undtn^ and ASStsLmg low mcotnn tafnilEO$ ohgi 
Olo for the United Stat e$ Dcpartmant ot AgficuUur^'s tUSOA) Pood Stamp Pfi^Qram* and a campaign to reach tta^hv^llc $ 
(ow ificomc oid^riy wno are oHQkbie tof Ihe local Meai» On wneei^ f^rogram " That Prngram acJn^misiofOd by ihe Depart 
mont o( Health. PduCatiOnand Wcir{<r<t (HEW) under Tttte III ot tr^^. Olde^ Amofican» Act.' working m cooperation wtth the 
United States OcPartment of Agriculture $ lUSOA} Pood Distribution Program ' 

' State and/or tocal goveffltnont agenCreS ate freouentty r03i>cn«iMo fOr administration of Fedo^at program funds For fur 
ther Infoimatlont seo Append^ ( undi^r at>prooriate Federal agency 

tiOlC For a complete ttstmg of grouPs foatufed throughout thl» t>ook. »d« Indey 
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Help for the Elderly 

operation Brotherhood 
3745 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago. lUinois 6062j 
(312)522^0433 



Tfie htgh cost of food makes growing oid even more 
d)ffjcull Many of our country^s elderly face par- 
ticular obstacles in maintaining fieaithy diets Those 
on fixea Kicomos are forced to limit the quantity and 
Qu^dJy of iheir meals as mfiation pushes up food 
pftces OifiafS at least partially immobilized by rjge 
and poor heanh, find it hard to get out and shop 

Seniors Get Assistance 

A number of dedicated groups across me country 
have organized to fielp their elderly neighbors Jight 
inflation and loneliness while improvrng nutrition 
One o\ the most successful of these is Operation 
Brotherhood m Chicago £ach week 3.000 senior 
residents in the fow-mcome. predominantly black 
Lawndale community are served by Operation 
Bfotherhood's mobile grocery and other lood pro- 
granns And the elderly find companionship and fun 
at Operation Brotherhood's community center, a 
convt?rted factory complete with food store, recrea- 

Checktng ou* at operauon Brotherhood's food co-oP 



tion and dmmg rooms and food storage lacilities. 
Moreover, many of the group's part-time paid staff 
and volunteers are senior Uwndale residents 

"Without Brotherhood I would be Sitting in Ihe 
house and I'd never get Out." says 72-year-old 
Katherine Lindsley "I donM have anybody— just 
fnei^ds Before Brotherhood, there was nobody to 
take IT anywhere/' Lindsley. who calls hersell 
an '^old bachelor girl." was paralyzed by a stroke in 
1952 Operation Brotherhood does her grocery 
shopping, provides her wtlh household help and 
makes her lile a lot less lonely ''They are so nice to 
everybody." she says "They come orck me up and 
carry me over to the center to have dinner A lot of 
people — all colors — yo there, f love it " 

Origins 

Operation Brotherhood is ihe brainchild ol Belle 
Whaley who. as a community coordinator for the 
Greater Lawndale Conservation Commrssionn saw 
first-hand Ihe plight ol Lawndale^s elderly residents ' 
In 1970 she persuaded the Little Brotners ol the 
Poor, a private, nonprofit group, to sponsor and let 
her run a small-scale kitchen and food defivery ser- 
vice for the older citizens of Lawndale That opera- 
tion reached about 300 elderly residents a week, 
but Whaley knew many more needed help So in 
1 975 she broke away from Litile Brothers of the 
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Poof \o Jorm Opefation 8rolherhooci> an ^ndepencJ- 
enl Ofganization with expanded services 

Going it Alone 

Through word of nriouth, Whaley's operation gained 
the respecl of the community, and she was able to 
woo $100,000 Iforr Catholic Charities and private 
sources to shore up the meal programs and begin 
implementing plans for new services With $33,000 
from Ihe Department ol Labor's Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act {CETA) Program.* 14 
paft-lime workers were hired and trained to do dif- 
licult housekeeping chores lor elderly residents And 
a toed cooperative was launched with $15,000 from 
Titie III ot the Older Americans Act.* administered 
by the Department of Health. Education and 
Wellare (HEW)^ 

Stdlf and Budget 

Today Opefalton Brotherhood's buciget of $500.C00 
comes Iron a variety ol Federal, ^tate and local 
agencies as well as donations from businesses, 
churches and industries ^ The SlS-a-year memt>er- 
shJp loe also helps defray costb Lawndale residents 
and represenlaiives Irom business, industry and 
community organizations make up the membership 
which elects the 37-sifong Board ol Directors 
charged with overseeing and approving Operation 
Brotherhood's programs 

AstafI ol 40 *ull'time and 12 part-time employees is 
bolstered by CETA workers and a score ol com- 
munity volunteers — many of them elderly. "One ol 
fhe strengths of our organization. " says Whafey, "is 



the oldef people who come m and share Iheir 
wisdom and experience with us " 

Food Resources 

Operation Brotherhood gets the food it needs to fun 
Us programs in a variety of ways Workers frequent 
wholesale markets, farmers" fields and the Greater 
Chicago Food Depository to find quality food at 
prices about one-fourth less 'han retail^ For the 
group s free food programs* flour and other staples 
are ava^lablti from the United Slates Department of 
Agriculture s (USDA) Food and Nutrition Service * 

Tomatoes, beans and otiier vegetables are culti- 
vated by volunteers on a minifarm— an acre of land 
donated by an Operation Brotherhood Board 
member And two years ago> the Center lor Neigh- 
borhood Technology (CNT). a nonprofit technical ' 
assistance organization, kicked in $9,000 to build a 
360-loot greenhouse on the center's rooltop which 
yields between l ,200 and 1 .800 pounds ol IreSh 
produce each year.^ 



Bxperfenced hands cook meats for Onerahon Brotherhood's 
elderly. 
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Food Store and Roving Van 

The food they gather rs used for a number of Opera- 
tion Bfolherhood's programs For example, the coop 
food store offers elderly cilizen^ a full range of gro- 
cery Items as well as first aid and household needs 
at a scant 5 percent above wholesale prices. And the 
(uliy-stocked mobile grocery— staffed b> a man- 
ager, nine cashiers and distribution aides— fre- 
quents seven low-mcome housing developments 
each week to serve those unable to shop at the 
center A large corporation provided $5,000 to buy 
the food 10 launch the nKibile ciocery^ and the 
specially builf two-ton truck was dor*at*?d by 
Chicago's Department of Human S*?rvices 

Oming Room 

In the center's dining room, several cooks and four 
waitresses serve breakfast and lunch to about 200 
elderly Citizens each day. Diners pay what they can 
afford and get a greater variety of often more 
nutritious meals than they could prepare at home— 
and they gam the feflowshrp of being with people 
Ivloreover. Operation Brotherhood workers prepare 
and send out about 20 meais d day ^u aiiing 
residents 

Eldtjriy residents temporarily pinched for funds ^an 
also gel help from Operation Brotherhood Each 
month about 46 emergency food packages, valued 



Eid^rJy attzens enioy a meal m Operation 
Bfotherhood's dining room. 




at $14.50 each and filled with a week^s supply of 
meat, produce and dairy products, are delivered to 
cashless residents by volunteers from the Jaycees. 

Other Services 

But more than just feeding goes on at Operation 
Brotherhood The group offers counsehng and refer- 
ral services for those elderly citizens ..i need of 
housmg or welfare And Chicago's Si Luke's 



Prepanng mobile grocery 
store for the day^s iourriey 
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Hoso'iai Ofovioes Wjo nurses who treat diUng 
r^^^ide^^s a* the ceite^ and m th^ir honiys 

Tran^oortdlion ^s <.^\^o prov/ided Drivers arid a fleer 
o: three ntmibuses and two cars stand ready to 
fetc*^ thoso resident?; who need ndes to the docior. 
Church, stores or the center 




Readying an iwo for sate Bf Operation 
Brotherhood's *'goM-as- new ' shop 



Ai the center, the elderly enpy the camaraderie o* 
their neiahbors— talking, playing cards or watching 
television in the recreation aiea Afts and crafts 
courses and physical fitness activities are also 
available 

Other Programs 

Programs similar to Operation Brolherhood^s have 
been established around the couniry. in 1975 Iwo 
housewfves Irom Californfa's Bay Area started the 
Food Advisory Service (FAS), a food distribution 
center for senior citizens Based m Brisbane. 
Catiiorma. more than 7,000 elderly shoppers in 
5even northern California counties and Honolulu 
save 30 to 50 perc^'^nt on fresh fruits, vegetables, 
meal and pouary at ■ minimarkets'* set up m com> 
munitv halls and meeting centers 

In 1979 the Jeflerson County Seniors' Resource 
Center, based in Lakewood, Colorado, provided a 
full range of services to about 12,000 senior 
citizen^ — reducing the unpleasantness of searching 
for he!p wiih such vital needs as health care, 
housing repair, food stamps and preparrng income 
taxes Free door-to-door Uanspoftaiion is provided 
lor senior citizens who can't afford taxis for shop- 
pfng, n)edrcal and personal needs And every day 
senior citizens m an eight-county region get nutri- 
tious meals at one of 32 sites, paying whatever they 
can afford 

Groups HighliQhted 

Food Adv»sory Service 
135 Valley Drive 
Bnsbafie, Catifomra 94005 
(415)467-1343 

Jefferson Cou» .v Seniors" Resource Oemer 
1651-C Kendall Street 
Lake wood, Colorado 802 14 
(303) 233^8151 
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Elimination of Sales Tax on Food 

Repeai of Sates Tax on Food in Washington State 

Hunger Action Center 

2524 I6th Avenue, South 

Seattfe, Washington 98144 

(206)324-5730 



Among the many penalties of being poor, some 
groups feel perhaps the cruelest is food taxation 
They argue that a food sales tax adds to the already 
great burden shared by low- and fixed-income 
families v^ho spend more oi iheir income for food 
than olheis 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, families 
who mar e between $5,000 and $6,000 yearly spend 
22 percent of their income tor food .,riile those with 
incomes of more than $25,000 spend 7 percent So 
for the family earning $25,000 or more food taxes 
take ^ smaiief percentage of their income than for 
the famiiy earning only $6,000 

Today 30 stales tax groceries through a general or 
cpecfhc food sales tax ' Bwt it used to be 31— until 
some concerned Washington citizens set out to 
Change the law Despite opposftion from the media 
and many community, business and poltlical 
leaders, a broad-based citizens coaniion of over 50 
organ»zalions took their case lo the people and won 
They worked [o get the issue on the ballot. ar>d iri 
f977 proudly cheered as voters repealed the food 
tax law 

Origins 

It all began with The Hungei Aclion Center, a non- 
profit corporation devoted to the development of 
new ways \o lackie Washington's (ood and hunger 
prODiems In the summer of 1974 members of the 
group began lobbying the state legislature to wipe 
out the food sales tax law They argued that a fam- 
ily of four could buy an addd'onaj two and one-half 
weeks of groceries annually they didn \ nave lo 
pay food taxes 

Bui k^gisiaiors m)i9 coo^ To conventional tobbymq 
attempts, countering that repealing the food sates 
lax would co"^l ^^^i $313 million annually in 
n^^f-rwujs ^jrid iht* resuliinci drCUne m s^^ciat ^prviCcs 
woijid Pit hardosT -it r - ^or Hijnqor Action cer- 
tfUnV didn 1 Wfint !^ i.uV.rr ;k t's KMhe poor so the 
qrouf:) oft^'r^ cJ r^"i"U r proposiil^i <;iJt:h as fidoptmq a 
mgr*^^ Orogrf'^ mcom^ t^j, '.triKUJrf^ ?;htch would 
(..ill U): upDer-iOcon''^ irujivid^i to 0<\y d higher lax 



Organizing for Change 

But their arguments fell on deaf ears. So the deter- 
mined group formed a coalition of more than 50 
senior citizen, consumer, child welfare and self-help 
groups, Nulrilionists. political and media experts 
also toined the forces tn the spring of 1976. dub- 
bing themselves the "Coalition Opposing Sales Tax 
on Food" (COSTOF), they waged a new battle 

With $20,000 primarily from Hunger Aclion, 
COSTOF's first step was lo get 120,000 voter 
signatures on a petition calling for the question to 
be put on the 1977 election ballot,^ Wilhout these 
signatures, the issue could not be brought lo a 
popular vote. 

Selecting Repeat 

By rallying around the moral issue — should people 
be taxed for one of the most important necessities 
of survival— COStOF was able to gain the support 
ol liberals and conservatives as well as attract 
media attention. Thousands of brochures were 
printed and distributed by COSTOF volunteers and 
public meetings were held to explain the Issue, 
COSTOF argued that; 

• Low-income families are hit harder Ihan any olher 
group by food taxes: 

• Senior citizens on fixed incomes cannot alford 
higher food prices than necessary, 

• Food prices are climbing tasler than many olher 
costs, and 

• Pood— a basic necessity of lite— should not be 
taxed 

COSTOF supplemented their speeches, workshops 
and public forums with radio and television advertis* 
ing, door-to-door visits, bumperstickers, posters and 
yardsigns As a result of their active campaign, Ihey 
delivered 175,000 signatuies— 45,000 more than 
needed— months before the deadlne for the 
November l977 election 

Food Taxes Hard to Swallow 

When the ballots were counted, the residents of 
Washington had repealed the tax by a vote of 
475,000 to 400,000 Stnc^ the (ood tax repeal, effec- 
t*ve since Juiy of 1979, low-income consumers 
spend approximately $142 less on their annual food 
bills Moreover, opponents' fears have nol been 
realized And because the stale has experienced a 
growth in population as well as rapid business 
reinvestment, stav revenues have risen by 5 per- 
cpn* These factors have led the state *o lower the 
general sales tax by one-tenth of one percent 
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other State Initiatives Group Highlighted 

Food tax initiatives are undorwpy in oiher states as Mississippi Legal Sorvj ces Cudiition 
weil.^ In Mississippi, atter an unsuccessful attempt ^0. Box 22887 
to get the entire food tax repealed, citizens began /^TgTd oJes ^^^^^ 
working to exempt low-mcome residents who par- 
ticipate in the Department of Agncuflure^s (USDA) 
Food Stamp Program.* They are hoping ihal the 
exemption will be put into effect over a two-year 
period to ease the anticipat'=*d burden on state 
revenues. 



Food Sales Tax Burden 
in Washington State 

Low-income family 
budget S5.0DO 

40% of a (ow"income budget 
(S used for focdn 
2h2% of a JOw-income buigel 
is eaten away by ttie 
sales tax on food. 



Z2% Tax 



Moderate-low income 
budget Sia3G5 

26% of a moderate income budget 
IS used for food. 
1 4% (s swaMowed-up by the 
sales tax on food. 



1.4% Tax 



Higher-income 
budget $22^00 

18% Of a higtier jodgel 
IS used for food 
09% goes for the 
safes lax on foodn 



.9% Tax 





18% 
Food] 
sCosts 



Adapted frcD *Tood Taxes are Hard to Swatfow/' 1977, 
from Hunger Action Center. 



' ThO*o 9t4ies which e](«fnpt ^ood ''om laic^lion are California, Connec^cui fiotuSh imhsnis Iowa Kpniocvy i.ooi^ian,i 
Ma^no. WSfy^and M*chigart. Mirnosota, Wow Jftfsoy Wew ifOf^ ^ Oftn OaKOJan Ohio Pcnnsyivarna ntiotj^ is^antJ Tck.i^ 
W(»cOn$io an(j Washingion (The D^slncJ o1 Columbia atso o^^Jnif-'s food from lajtaiion j in ^nJriiinjA s*>ven ^t^if-^ 
rood tave& lrpf<ivi<Iir]g a U]( credit They aro Colorado. Haw^i^ KlahOn Ma^sachuseiis Nobrasha uv Mf^mco ^nd 
V«rfnont 

* The Honqm AM*onCcnief discijs^od Hireo^tt^cf *ays tofppiar^ the foM i»>/p(me Hinr/Cnivxj ih*- i]rHf>pMi ii- ■ i. * * 

* Pe'Oftnl ?J f*>**rtdinq u»t SJIC^ ra< lo jnclude non *SS^*ntiai p'OiC'iVonfll Vr^it^c^ ^mt c^o^^n<] huSffii^ss - 

lOpC'CCnr each year 

^ Olhe^ ofQanijaiiotiS ihai ooyid not <}tv*i rnonc/ to t»*u Coarihon Ofpi>osni<j *>au-*^ tj^ t i \<^<:^'t^t a < ■ .tnu i«A-{*, hi 
4qv>valcnt ot $40000 in stair ^^irtd '^ty>' OiJiOdI>ac#* f'^lmpm^nt <^ut>cnjf*s , ^^wpprtn-^n 

*0ihef stanfrs attempimg iofosv*n the otirfJCn on i^^o tioor t>v PfOmol.*ifi it<fhi U* */^[kh*>k rit*^ ut *h m^i mi.tioi . 

* StAl6 ami/or to^;aj govemfTHjnr a(3e"Cj<»a a^c ffcquei|iy fesPo/>3fbte JOf atJ nin^sff.*frCft fj* rr<iotttt r^foyM.T> ^f^inf^ ^.^.j- fjjf 
t»er inlo^fnalion, $«c Appendix 1 tindcr ai>PropMato Fodo^al agency 

NOTE For A corDpioto iistmO ot Qroups realurod inrou<)tiou1 mi5 t^ooh. ^ee 1n<]er 
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f Chapter 4 



Youth Garden 




Fighting Food 
Inflation— The 
Comprehensive 
Approach 



introduction 

In earlier chapters we've talked about such projects as 
farmers' mafkets. solar greenhouses* food co-ops. com- 
munity gardens and canneries The Hartford Connec- 
ticut experience, profiled in this chapter* shows that it is 
indeed possible to put it all together in a comprehen- 
sive approach 

There, a coalition oi citizens groups is fighting inflation 
on several (ronis by tackling marketing* production and 
nutrition problems And the resources of many chfferent 
organizations in the city* both government and private, 
are being directed toward the goal of cutting residents' 
food bills 



A City Puts It All Together 

The Hartford Food System 
do Commurrity Renewal Team 
35^Mair} Street 
Hartford, Corrrrecticut 06120 
(203)278^9950— Ext. 352 



Although this nation is the best fed m Ihe world, 
soaring food costs are causing many of our people 
to go hungry But m Hartford. Connecticut the com- 
prehensive Harlford Food Syslem (HFS) js helping 
thousands of low- and middle-income families eat 
better, save an average ol $500 a year on grocery 
bills and boost self-reliance by providing tools and 
by showing them how to grow, process and dis- 
tribule their own lood * 

By rrarshali'^q community resources, the Hartford 
System js gi.mg residents access to lood buying 
cooperatives and farmers' markets— all leading to 
self-reliance and better family nutrition. 




Bringing the farm to the city 



Organization 

HrS. a nonprofit corporation, is comprised of local 
foundations, research groups, community organiza- 
tions* neighborhood development centers* city agen^ 
cies and youth clubs- By mid-1980 the Hartford 
System aims to bolster four targeted inner-city 
neighborhoods— home to two-thirds of Harlford*s 
population— with cost-saving food coops, communi- 
ty and youth gardens and farmers' markets,' Seed- 
lings for the neighborhood gardens will come from a 
central solar greenhouse. And residents in each 
area will have access to a community cannery 
where they will learn food processing skills while 
canning their own produce. 




Checking out at the downtown farmers' mari(9t 



Goals 

The goal of the Hartford Food System is to provide 
the technical tools necessary for each neighborhood 
to develop and conlrol rts own food system. And by 
including neighborhood representatives on its Board 
of Directors, all areas have direct input into the 
decisions affecting them 

Origins 

The dynamic Hartford group began m the summer 
of 1977. when neighborhood resideuls and repre- 
sentatives from local and state advocacy groups 
met to explore solutions to the food problems of 
Hartford's rwstly low- and moderate-income inner- 
city families. As a result of the meeting, the cily 
commissior^^d the Public Resource Center, a 
Washington, D C.-based research group, to con-luct 
a study and outline a comprehensive solution to 



Carefut young planters begin thek first garden. 

reduce food costs for Harllord residents through in- 
creased self-reliance. That study laid the ground- 
work for the cooperative effort which was officially 
established as the Hartford Food System. 

Outreach 

To $pread the word, the group talked to block clubs, 
tenant associations, senior centers and church or- 
. ganizations about the benefits of self-reiiance 

And through a large but inexpensive promotion cam- 
paign which included displaying posters and distrib- 
uting flyers and banners, ihey rallied resident sup- 
port for the idea, tn addition, they held news con- 
ferences, mailed out press releases arvd arranged 
radio and television public service announcements 
to promote consumer self-'etiance. 

Current Programs and Plans 

Since the Food System was launched in the sum- 
mer of 1978. several successful citywide programs 
have been established, 
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• Farmers' Market— Coordinated by the Connect- 
icut Public Interest Research Group (ConnPIRG), the 
farmers' market enjoyed immediate success. Kip 
Bergstrom, one of the market's organizers, spoke to 
a local reporter about the first hectic market day. 
"We had nine farmers here and half of them 
had sold all their vegetables by noon." The 1979 
farmers' market was equally successful and was 
four times larger than the previous year. That sum- 
mer a survey conducled by workers from ACTION'S 
Volunteers In Service to America (VISTA) Program* 
revealed that farmers' market shoppers pafd an 
average 24 percent less than they would at super- 
markets. 



Farmers' marker shopper hpkSs frBsh gofden prfie. 



• Agriculture School— The area vocalfonal agri- 
cutture school, coordinated by the Hartford School 
Board, was also launched in 1978. The school pro- 
vrdes practical training in a\\ phases of food produc- 
tion and processing. And construction has begun on 
an agriculture vocational training wing at o^i^ of the 
area high schools — the first urban agriculture 
technical school in Ihe country. 

• Community Gardens — The community and 
youth gardening programs, slarled in 1979. involve 
1.500 gardeners and are sponsored by the local 
Knox Park Foundation and the 4-H Youlh Program* 
of the county Cooperative Extension Service.* work- 
ing in conjunction wilh ihe Unfled Stales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA). 

• Solar Greenhouses— Two centralized passive 
solar greenhouses are under construction and 
scheduled for completion in the summer of 1980.* 
Eventually, with the addition of several more 
greenhaises. year-round gardening wilt be available 
for residents in each targeted neighborhood. 
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• Cannery — Nearly complete is the community 
cannery where residents wilt can their own produce 
and save 40 percent over commercially processed 
goods. The facility has the capacity tocan 12.000 
quarts in a growing season. 

Funding 

Full implementation of Hartford's programs is ex- 
pected to cost approximately $250,000 (excluding 
the agriculture school). 

The System has received funding for the varied pro- 
grams from many sources. Among them are 
grants from the Harllord Foundation for Public Giv^ 
jng and the Whitney Foundation as well as assis- 
tance trom the Def>artment o( Energy's (DOE) Ap- 
propriate Technology Smalt Grants Program* and 
the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment's Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) Program.* And ACTION has shown its sup- 
port by channeling VISTA workers to help operate 
the programs. 

Looking Ahead 

Hartford plans to push forward with other innova- 
tions tor the community, in the initial stages is a 





Outride ihe food distribution mrehouse in Seattle Washington 



food plant capable of producing, processing and 
storing food for a community-wide feeding program 
for seniors. Plans are also underway for creettion or 
cooperative wareJiouses tJial wtil more closely link 
farmers and consumers. 

Other Citywide Efforts 

Another cilywide program which is nelping residents 
garden is the P-Patch Program in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, named after Bainie Picardo who provided the 
first plot of land. Begun as a small elementary 
school program aimed at teaching children to grow 
vegetables, the P-Patch concept of community 
gardening has spread throughout the city and now 
includes nearly 1,000 plots, a composting program 
and, because of mild Washington winters, a winter 
program which includes a gardening workshop/ 

And to further bolster resident food self-reliance, 
Seattle has set up the Neighborhood Technology 
Coalition (NIC), which consists of 16 neighborhood 
groups, to coordinate and monitor programs in- 
cluding community greenhouses, a food distribution 
warehouse, educational workshops and a process- 
ing center,* 

Group Highlighted 

Neighborhood Technology Coalition 
c/o Metro Center YMCA 
909 rouilh Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
(206) 447-3625 
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* T^H«nford Food System (HpS}ts«i9o mentioned tit Food Section, p. 37. 

* A P0»tb1« tuwSinq source tof HMfbrd'S food C<voo» l» the newly created rfaik>n3l Con4om«r Cooperative Bantt/ * 

*Cofiip03tfna 13 lh« Process of lur^ifno decomposed vegetables, inanure, oth«f organrc w«atoa end someilme} irme imoa 
ricit mfjtture (compost) used lo fertlNze and condition soK. 

* y^r moit Intofniatlon oa the Neighborhood Tecfwioiogy Coelitlon (NTCK see Resouices at efid ol Food Seclton. 

' State 4nd/or local gOvemntent agoncfes aie tfe^aontty responsible k>f adminl^tretfon of Fed«fai Pragfam funds Fof tai- 
\Mt Informallofif see Appendix \ under appropriate Federal ugency. 

**Fof fuMii^f ^f^'orfnaiiofi, see Appendix ll pnder "Mfltion^i Consumer Cooperative Bahk" 

NOTE: For e comPteie Natlitg of greuPs featured throuQtuMjt ihis booV, see lnds]f 
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Food Resources 

17ie fotlowfng resources contain descrfpfions of organfzatbns and publications ivhEch can be of he(p to consumer 
groups across the country that wish to organize and launch community projects designed to combat high prices. 

Those organizations offering assistance tn a variety of areas are listed under "General" and are followed by a list of 
publications under the same heading. Other organizations and publications that provide he9p in specific areas are 
listed under corresponding chapter tttte headings. 

Of course, it is not possible to list every organization and publicatior^ in the country that might prove helpful to you 
and your group, but we believe those we do mention are representative of the various kinds of assistance available. 
Chances are you'll hear of many other useful resources as you become involved in your own community project. 

Space [Imitations made it extremely difficult to choose ^mong the many fine groqps cons^de/ed, and we sir>cerely 
hope we haven't offended the many deserving organizations and/or authors of useful piiblications that have not 
been included. 



General Food 
Ot^anizations 

AorfcuHural Wjrkttlng Proiect 

2606 Westwood OtNb 
NashvWe, Tennessee 37204 
{615)297^8$ 

Provides technical assistance to he'p or^rze food Fairs, farmers' 
markels and nutrition educalfon programs, works >Milh Fanners 
on approp/iale iechnd^ogy. PobliiSJies bimonlht/ newsletter, farm. 
food and Land, (S3/year.} 

Ctnlif for Mlghbortiood Tachnology 

57'> Wast Bando/ph Street 
ChicegOf Hfinois €0606 
012)454^126 

Provides lechntcal assisiance in eneigy. urban agriculture, solar 
greenhouses, vi^sie recycling and training. Publishes bimrionlhly. 
The Neight)Orhood Works, wtilch discusses allernalivo technology 
in neighborhood development. <$2S^ear ) 

Cofif^rtnc* on Attomattv* State and Local Pol!cte» 
AiKfcultiirt Proftct 

2000 Florida Avenue, W,IV. 
Washington, 0.C ^0009 
(202) 367-6030 

PfoMes rnformallon and concrete modete to public ollfciars and 
communil/ activisis. Organizes conferences and woikshops in 
Ihd area of innovative farm^ land and food policies. Offers 
lechnical assisiance lo individuals and organizations forming 
statewide agrtculture and rood policy coaiiUons Serves as a 
clearinghouse on alternative legislation. Publishes bimonthly 
newsletter. tVays and Means. (ItO/yearJ 

Council on tba £nvironmont ot New Vr/rk CHy 
5f Chembers Stteet, Boom 228 
New York, New York 10007 
(212} SeO'OQBO 

Provides information on urban gardens jopen-space development, 
neighborhood parks, farmers' markels and composting Publishes 
bimonthly newsreller, Bnvitonmentat Bultetin. (Free.) 



Oomettic Technology Inttltme 

80x2043 

Evergreen* Coforado 904S9 
(303) 674-1597 

Conducts workshops on rural solar greenhouse design/construc- 
tion, community energy technorogy. small-scale food production, 
nutrition and food preservatior<. 

Earthwork 

3410 19th Street 

San Francisco, Caiftomia 94110 

{41&62&1266 

Ctearihghouse for inlormallon on farm, food and land tssuas. AJso 
concerned with direct marketif^g and food coops. Publications 
Nst available on request. 

Food policy Center 

538 Seventh Stieet, S£. 
Washingtonf 0.C 2000? 

(202) 547-7070 

Oedicated to eliminating world hunger and malnutrition. Monitors 
food policy and developntent legislation. Through research and 
public education, seeks Ihe formulalion of a coherent Food policy 
designed to end hurv^er. Publishes monthly. Food PoHcy Center 
News Views. <Free.) 

Hertford Food SyetemSf Inc. 

cfo Community Renewal Team of Greater Hartford 

3580 Main Stteet 

Hartford, Connectiout 06120 

(203) 278-9950 

Coope/airve network of sefl-heJp food orograms designed to pro^ 
vrde an opportunity ror residents to participate directly in the pro^ 
ductton> distribution and consumption of high quality food at a 
lower cost. 

Institute for Local Self-Reltance 

1717 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington. 0.C 20009 
(202)232-4108 

Offers technical assistance on community gardens, neighborhood 
parks, vi/aste recycling^ community-based economic development 
projects, etc. Publishes bimonthly nevi/sreiler. Setf-Beti^nce. 
<S6/year to individuars. Si S lo instltulHsns.) 
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Nattonal Assoclatton of Fannworktr Orgunlzetlons 
1332 New York Avenue. NM 
mshington, ac. 20005 

(202) 347-2407 

National coatitton of commumt/'based, fafmvuorker-gaverned 
Organizations. WOfk$ in support of civil and labor rights for 
migranl and seasonal farmworlters and provides Irammg and 
technical assisiance for programs that serve them. Assists m 
organr^ffig emergency food programs ^or rural areas, provr<Jes 
tectinlcal assistance for nutrition education. Publishes bimonthly 
newsteite:* Nationat farmworker. ($15/year.) 

Nafional C«f)ltr for Appropriate Technology 

RO. Box 383$ 
Butte, iUonfana 59701 
{406) 494-4577 

Offers technical assistance and smafi grants \o primarily low- 
income groups working with appropriate technology and self*help 
projects in areas such as foodl housing and energy Provides 
assistance to groups which demonstrate arKl deveiop technology 
lhat addresses Problems of iow-tncome people. Publishes 
monlhly, AT. Times. (Free*) 

Nelghboihood Technology Coalition 
do Metro Center YMCA 
909 fourth Avenue 
Seattte, Washington 96104 
(206)447*3625 

Develops and supports programs for neighborhood groups aiming 
lo reduce food costs through aliernaltve food projects. Worl<s ic 
secure Federal community deve'opmeni funding for such efforts 

Tenneeaee Valley Ac/lhority 
Smifl Farm Management Program 
DMelon of Agr1cuflt(/rel Development 

Muscle Shoats, A/ebama 35660 
(^)38$'2601 

Provides granis and technical assistance direct marltetirig* 
alternative energy projects, greenhouf. construction and use 
etc. Conducts research and deveiopment programs in torestry. 
fish and game services and economic development. 



Publications 

AgricuitUfB fn the City~-Et Mirasoi fdueetton farm. Community 
Environmental Council, 924 Anacapa Street, Suite 64, Santa Batbara, 
California 93101 , 1976. {$2.50J Provides a summary of the <^ration 
of the Et Mirasol Urban Farm. Includes tips on urban or^nic 
Arming, 

Belden, Joe: Echvards, GA)by: Guyer, Cynthia: and Webb. lee. New 
Defections in farm. Land and food Pottcies. Conlerence on Alter- 
native Slate and Local Policies, 2000 Plortda Avenue. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 1960. ($9.95J F^xuses on state and toc.^l farm, 
land and food issues. Provides analysis oi such issues and isis 
many additional resources. 

food Monitor. Food Monitor, Inc.. P.O. Box i975. Garden City, New 
York 11530. Binwnlhly magazine. (SlS/year-) Presents articles on the 
lamVy larm, agricUllural policy, nutrition, rural development and food* 
aid programs. Usts other publications that may be of interest. 

Th9 integrai Urbert House: Sait*Retlent Uvlng Irt the C/fy. 
Faraflones Institute, lSi6 Fifth Street. Berkeley, Califomfa 94710. 
1979. (S14,50J Sen^ as a resource guide for the city dweller who 
wants to develop an economic self-sustaining lifestyla 



New Roots. Northeast Appropriate Technology Network, inc.. P.O. 
Box 546. Greenfieid. Massachusetts 01301. eimonthly. ($6/year to in* 
divduals. $12 to institutions.) Covers the movement toward self* 
reliance. Encourages (ocal control of food, housing and social needs. 

New York Seii-Heift Handbook. Otizeas Committee for New York, 
inc., 3 West ^Ih Street, Sixth FtoOr, New York. New York lOOOt. 
1976. ($6.10 ) Contains information on more lhan 100 neighborhood 
seil-he^ projects in New York Subject areas include food, housing, 
health care, energy, neighborhood preservation, etc Applitabl^ to 
groups outside of New York City. 

fla/n: Thejournaiot Appropriate Technoiogy, flaln Magazine, 
2270 N.W. Irving, Portlaid, Oregon 97210. Ten issues per year. 
($15,) Provides information to individuals who are seeking ways to 
make iheir communities and regibns economfcaily se!f*reiiant. 

Rainbook: Re^urces ior Appropriate Technoiogy. Schocker 
Books. 200 Madtson Avenue. New York, New York 10016. 1977. 
(57.95 paperback, $iS hardcover.) Resource bookihat Provides op- 
tions and choices through appropriate technology in the areas^of 
food, energy, economics and health, 

Smih, Frank, food in the C/fy. Public Resource Center, 1747 Con* 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Mshinglon, O.C. 20009, 1977, ($3l) Report 
ol the Urban Food Conference hefd in W^hington, D.C. in 1977. 
^^Pap?rs tocus on rotes of altemalrve food systems m meeting the 
urt}an food crisis, nutrition and food quality in urban areas, organiz* 
ing a low^ and middleincome food coop and gardening \n Uie city. 

Washington Consumers' Checkt)ook: food. Washington Center 
for the Study of Sen^ices. Fourth Ftoor, 1S18 K Street, NW., 
Washingtoa D.C. 20005. 1979 {$4SS.) Dedicated to he^ng 
W^shingtor) area consumers ftrKl high quality, reasonably priced ser* 
vk;es. Suggests many cost^ving tactics for trimming the food biQ. 



Finding Marketing Alternatives 
organizations 

Agrlcuft(/r<} Teams 
Fami to IMarkel Project 

436 Atameda Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio 44505 
{216} 74&$551 

Project on direct marketmg alternatives for row*income and 
minortty larmers and consumers PobliShes annually, Annua/ 
Report and Oesatpuon of Servtces (Free) 

All Cooperating Aasembfy 

P,0, Box 6022 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
{612} 376-6357 

Regiortal crearinghouse cf education, information and resources 
(or food cooperatives, collectives and buying ctubs. Assists with 
new Qo^ps and helps to improve existing ones. Publishes monthly 
magazine, Scoo^ ($S/year to individuals, $io to institutions.) 

Boston farmers* IMarkets 
Division of land Use 

IH»saach(/aetls Department of Food and Agricult(/re 

100 Cambridge Street 
fiosfon, iUassac/f(/sef/s 02S02 
(617) 727*6633 

Provides techmcal assistance lo community groups working on 
farmers' markets and urban agriculture projects. Publishes 
Report on Boston Farmers* Markets . . . stefk Exchanga^ (Free.) 
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Ooopentive Ltague of USA 

yifBShlngtont ac 20036 
(202) 872-0550 

Trade associalton of producer and consumer cooperatj\/es. 
Maintains extensi\/e publicalions list. Publisties monlhty news- 
letter, tf^ LeBQuB, ($5/year to members ) 

Qr««/imarti«t 

24Wes/ 40th Sheet 

New York, New Yoik 10018 

(212) 840-7355 

Rovktes technicat assistance, contacts and resources on 
farmers' markets and direct marketing alternatives. Assists with 
farmland Preservation and tandHjse planrwig. Pot^iisties monthly 
rkev^retier, Oteenmaihel Nem (S4/yeer.) 

Natfo/iaf Family Rimt Coiftlkm 
m F StrM. N.W^ Ueond Floor 
Withingto/i. D,a 20004 
{2Q2> 638-6943 

Coordinates infofmation and Put)l(C ec^caiion on tti3 Family Farm 
Deveippment Act introduced m Congress i/i 1980, Strives to im- 
prove family larm income arvd to pfdect arvd conserve soil, 
Pul>tjshes P^iiodic MembBiship Update and Legislative Mn, 
(Freeio membefS,) 

New £itofiiKl C&opTnl/iirrg Inatllute 
Food Cd^p JfBlnlng C««ilfr 

384 WtaUsy Avenue, Room 226 
Nqw Haven, Connecticut 06511 
77&0451 

Rovicfes Speakers, v^rkstiops and teclmrcat assistance for food 
co-ops, as welJ as training k>t Board members a/id staf/, Suppljes 
resource matefiai and general intormation on all aspects of co> 
operatives and ttie food industry, Majof work is regional (New 
Engfand^ but will l^nd assistance to others. 

New School for Domocntlc Managemftot 

5^ Howaid Street 

Sen FranctscOf Cattfomte 94105 

(415) 543-7973 

Provides basic business instruction fof smalL organizations (food 
co^ps^ tiousing co-ops. senror citizens' organizations, community 
d^vetopment centers, etc), NumefOas pubticatlons available. 

North American Studenta of Cooporition 

Box 7293 

Ann Aibon Michlgen 48107 
&13} $63-0889 

Provides education, publications and technical services to mem* 
bers and the public. Offers workshops tor Boards of Directors of 
cooperatives nationwide. Pobflshee bimonlhfy. Co-op Magazine 
(S$,67/year to individuals, StO,50 1o institutfons.) 

Ptnnaylvanll Depirtment of Agrlcuttur« 

2301 Noith Cameron Stieet 
Herrisburgr Pennsytvenie 17110 
{717} 7974737 

Responsible fof inspection of food products and accuracy of 
weights and measures. Provides technicat assistance on c^rect 
marketing to farmers and farm Product companies. 



Rural Resources fnc 

Rural Route 1, Box 11 
iovefantS, Ohio 45140 
(no phone) 

Serves as an educational forum fof rural communities on matters 
such as food resources and larm/land issues Provides feciufes 
and consultation on rural and food issues. 

Second Harvest Food &tnl(t 

1001 North Cent/at, Suite 303 
Phoenix, j^iione 85004 
(602)252^1777 

National food gleaning network which provides ending training, 
teohmcai asststance and workshops in est^ishoig food banks, 
Coordrneles distribution of national manulacturers' surplus food 
Publishes quanerty newsletter. Thought for Food, (Free,) 

Strongforc* 

2121 Dec$tui Pi$cet /V,W. 
yif$shington, 0.C, 20008 
(202}234S883 

Provides various publications and workshops on community/ 
vwrker controlled businesses such as food co^s and buying 
clubs, 

W«tl VIrgtnIi Oepartnwnt of Agrfcufturt 

Stete C$pitoi 

Charleston, Wes/ Virginie 25305 
(304)348-2201 

Provkles technicat assistance on direcl marketing and informa^ 
dm on test /ood buys. Publishes quarterly newsletter, Consumei 
WewsteJfer, (Free.) 



Publications 

Aitei.stive Mgiketing Sys^ms* f^urat America, Inc.. 1346 Connect* 
icut Avenue, N,W„ V/ashington, D,C, 20036i 1977, (65 cents.) Gives 
brief ctescr^ptibn of several ways to bypass the nvddteman tn the 
marketing of farm products. Includes tengthy resource Irstfng. 

Co^ Stores end Buying Ctubs, Pi]blk:ations Departmenl, Commii* 
nity Services Adn^istration, Office of Publ>c Affairs, 1200 19th 
Street. N.W,. Washington. D.C, 20506. 1972. (free,) Emphasizes the 
Prelinunary process of deciding wtiat type of coop stnK:ture vytit be 
most beneficial to an organrzation or group. 

Cotteritl^ Ronald: Freshwater. Diavld: and Houseman^ DavkJ. More £^ 
fectfve Direct Marketing: A Proposei to Bstebtish $n inner-City 
ftrmer-Consismer yuerehouse in DetrciU Michigan. Agficuttural 
Ecor>omics Department, Michigan State Unive/sityr East Lansingt 
Michigan 48624. 1977. (Staft paper #77.101, free,) Has application 
for groups elsewhere, 

"Emergency Food," food Monitou Department 1, PjO, Box 1975. 
GardenOt), New York 1153a issue 11. 1979, ($t/copy,) Otes 
several wofk^ examples of community food programs and expfains 
how to establish similar programs. 

A food CoKjp and Buying Ctub Organization Kit Nutritional 
Development Services. Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 222 North t7th 
Street, Phiiade(ph(a. Pennsylvania 19103. 1978, |$i.50.) A basic step- 
by^tep guide to orgamzfng a food dub. Includes a refource listing 

Food Co^ D/rec/ory, Cooperative Directory Association, P,0. Box 
42ia Albuquerque. New Mexico 87196, ($5 to individuals; SlO to 
commercial, ift)raries and professionals.) Tracks the co<»p movement 
by updating and printing lists ol federations. waret>ouses and regional 
contacts as welt as a list of newsletters and other (^rectories. 
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How-to Manuat on Emergency food Banks, Northeasi Task 
FOfce, 99 Washington Avenue. Room 11 1 T.Albany. New York 
12210, TOeO. (FreeJSiep^Dy-stepgjide for operaling a commumly 
food bank. Pfcvktes infcrmation on (acihlies needed, how (o gel help 
(rom organizations and how lO conducl food drives 

Organizer's Guide for Setting Up an Open Air farmers* Market 
Food ftesource Developer* Execulive Office of Communil»es and 
Development, lOTremont sifeet. Boston, Massachusetts 02i08. 
t960, (£1-}SteP^^tep gu^de including information on organizing, 
lasK descrptions and resource listing. 

Pike Place Marifet News. Ptke Place Merchants Association, 1900 
pjhe Ptace. Seattle. Washington 98101. Monthiyn t$5/year.) Contains 
information relevant to the mdrJcet community u) the Seattle area In- 
cludes ptofifes of people involved with and current issues alfecttng 
(he market Has application lor groups wanting io leam at?out 
fafmers" markets. 

Ronco. Wriliam. food Caops; An Aftemative to Sttopf^iag in 
Supermarkets. Beacon Pte^s. 25 Beacon Street. Bostort, 
Massachusetts 0210$ 1974, (S3.9S.} Relates expertencee of people 
tn cooperatives and emphasizes human resources. 

Stern. Gioro. How to Start Your Own food Co-op Walker and 
Company. 720 Ftllh Avenue. Nev; York, New York 10019 1974 
1$4.95) Probes ihecor^tcpt ol starting a food coop to save money 

fAo/nas Orocety Register. Cuculaiion Drrector. Thomas Grocery 
ftegistef. 1 TO Ptaza, New Vofk, New York 10001 Revised yearty 
($69/year,} Large thiee^lume catalog pfovidir>g tnfoimation on lood 
and grocery items cateQOnzed by Prodlfcts and Services, Brand 
Names and Sales and Distnbution, lists suppliers of hems withu) 
each category. 

Veffeia* Tony, food Co-ops forSmafi Groups. Woikman P^bftshing 
Company. 1 West 39th Street. New York, New York 10008 1975 
{S2 95,) Describes hew a group can start and operate a tood co^ 

NOTE AJso see Food Resou/ces under "General * 



Growing and Processing 
Your Own Food 
Of^anizations 

Bostcm Uiban Qar<l«n«rs (8UG} 

300 li^assacfjusetts Avenue 
Boston. Massacfjusetts 021 tS 
{617)267-4825 

Coalition of neighborhood community organ^atrons and urban 
agrrcufture enthusiasts. Provides technical assrstance and 
organ^es workshops. Publishes ^e^vsletter, BUG. (S or 6 tssuos/ 
year* $1,} 

Cillfornl* Office of Appropriate Technology 

1530 lOtti Street 
Sacramento, Catttornia 95814 
{916} Z22 B901 

Ass/sts and advrses organizations in the devefcpment and rmple^ 
mentation of less costly and less enecgy-fntensivc technologies 
and programs. Areas mclude waste recycling and converston* 
food supply and land usen building destgn and energy and water 
consOfvatiOn. **ubl»shes bimonthfy* Grants Newsfetter (Free ) 



Qar<l6ns for All 

160 ftynn AvenUe 
Burtlngton, Vermont 05401 
{802} 663-1308 

National clearinghouse ol gardening mlormatron to assist all virho 
v^ant to garden. Lobbies lor more land and resources lor garden* 
ejs. Publishes materials of Interest to gardeners Also, quarterly 
newspaper, Gardens for AJt Neivs (SlO/year,) 

* Nonh«ast Task l^orc* /or l^ood and l^arm Policy 

99 Wasfjington Avenue, fioom 1111 
Aibany, New York 12210 
(516)455-5203 

Provides inlormation on canning and preserving and sponsors 
various lood conferences hs subcommittee, the National Clear- 
inghouse on Food Pieservallon. provides uiforinatfon on food 
processing procedures and potenfiat funding sources. 

Solar Stistetmce Team 

Boute Box 107AA 

Santa fe. New Mexico 67501 

{505)4^7550 

Involved with the design and construction of solar greenhouses 
Provides workshops^ to train people to lead solar greenhouse 
v^fkshops. Numerous pi^icatfons avaiEable. Offeis a 35mm slide/ 
audjo tape pfesentatton* Tfie Sciar Greenfjousti. which features 
Such topics as design, construction and hOfticulture. 1978. ($90.) 

Trust for Public Land 

82 SeconO Street 

San Francisco, Caiitomia 94106 

(415) 495-4015) 

Provides rntornnatiOn. training, techmcat assistance and financfng 
fOr community owrtershp of rand. Assisis in a variety of open 
space projects, community gardens* parks, etc. Pubtlcatfons In- 
clude Ctttzen's Actm ti^nuat: AGutde to Recvchng vacant Prcperty 
m Your t^htyjrhood^ i979. (Free.) 



Publications 

Community Gardening: A Handbook. Qrookiyn Botanfc Garden. 
1000 Washington Avenue, BrocWyn. New yorfc T T225. T979, (S2h55J 
Manual on how to start and operate a community garden. Chapters 
contributed by 27 i^xoerieoced gardeners giving case histories itom 
all over the United States as well as observations on why some pro- 
grams have 3uccee<^ and others have not. 

A Complete Course in Canning, Canning Tra(te. Inc. 2619 Mary- 
land Avenue* Baltimore, MarytarKl 21273. 1975 {Twvotume set $45: 
special prrce to studentSn $l5per volume ) Textbook tot students on 
food technology, food piant managen>ent. etc Complete coverage of 
canning aFong vi/ith detailed inlormation on the processing of nx»re 
than 200 canned products. 

Guide to Community Garden Organization. Gardens for All. 160 
Flynn Avenue. Burlington, Vermont 05401, 1977. t$2.) Provvdes tips 
on g?fdening and a siefyby-step guide fOf organizing and building 
community garden profectSn 

The integral Urban House: Seit*Reifant Living in the Oty. 
Farairones tnsfitute. 1516 Filth Street, Berkeley, California 94710 
t979> <$I4h50.) P^iBS the concept o\ the eoosysiem \o the urban 
dweltir;g. Do'^e'ops an appropnate technology around all systems 
linked together wilhm a dwelling, such as food cultivation^ energy 
u<;e a^d waste d^posai 
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Ut0 B^ifis * * . 77r9 Osy Vet/ § Ganto, Oardens iot All, 180 
Fiynn Avenue, Burlif>gtoa Vemwnl 05401* 197a (Free,) Describes 
the Gardens for All organization and Ihe bmefits and advantages 
derived from gardening, 

Ofg&f^ QircHen^ $nd FsmUfig Magazfi^ Organic Oardening, 33 
East Minor Street, Enimaiis, Pem^ytvania 18049, Monthty, USStyeat) 
Provides ^Ibrmalion cn v^etabte gardening year*roond, plus tips Ibr 
plannng and frfanting. Covers other food^elaled topics such as cook- 
ing, nutdtionr etc, 

NOTE Also see Food Resouroes under ''General/* 



Providing Food and 
Better Nutrition for Alt 

Oiganteations 



C«itt«r lor Sdtfw* In th* Public inttmt 

1755 $ Stwt N.W. 
Washington, 0.0.20009 
(202)332-9110 

Involved in research and education activities which fdcus on nt^ 
trilion. food progfams and the food indoslry. Publishes monthly, 
Nutfitton Actton, which carnes articles on nulrition, food policy and 
famiEy fanner^, {$lO/vear.) 

ChNdfw's Fo4imSatlon 

14^ New York A¥9ntm, NM, SuUw BOO 
Washington, 0,0, 20005 
(202}347<XH>0 

Worics in support of poor children and their families in the strug- 
gle againsi hunger In the United States, Strives to achteve fully 
lesponsive food assistance pfogidms at the natjonaJl stale and 
local levels. Reviews and analyzes Federal food assistance pro- 
grams and assists community groups woricing 1^ improve or es- 
tablish programs. Numerous publications avaHaUe, 

Community Nutrition Instlttit^ (pNI) 
im 19th $ir0€t, NM. 
Washington, 0,0, 20006 
(202t 63:^1730 

Worlts on food and nutrition issues such as hunger, nutrition 
research, food programs, labeling and olher mariceling issues. 
Publishes CNi We^A/y Report, which monilors food policy and 
program developmem from a consumer viewpoint, ($25/yeaf,) 

Food Rettarch Action Center 

2011 E^aStmU NM. 
Washington, 0.0. 20006 
(202} 452'82S0 

Public interest law firm which works in support o1 lowJncome 
people and communilies to end hunger and malnutrition, Ust of 
publications available at no charge. 



Publications 

Eating Better at School: An Organizer's Goide^ Sponsored by the 
Center (or Science in ths Poblic InteresI, t755 S Streei, N,W„ 
Washington, D,C, 20000 and The Children's Fowdaiion, 1420 New 
"tofk Aventie, N,W„ Washif^ion, 0.C, 20005, 1980, <$2, multfpte 
copies available) Guide f^r organizing campaigns for the improve- 
ment of school food, Includes steps in launching a successful cam- 
paign, success stones, health facis, discussion of food issues, 
school lunch information, oontacis and other guidance, 

Katz, Deborah and Goodwin, Mary, food: Where Nutrition, Pofitics 
and Culture Meet. Center tot Science in the Public Interest. 1 7S5 S 
Street, N,W„ Washington, 0,C 20009, 1976, (S4.S0) Serves as a re- 
source and activity guide tor leachers in high schools and colleges, 

Simito. Margaret D, and 8abich, Kaihleen S,, Home Defifrered 
Mea^* ^ Sefectad Annotated Bitiiograph^. Department of Health, 
Education aM Welfare, Admlnislration on Aging, Washington, D,C, 
20201' 1974, (Publication No. OHD 74^t95. free,) Selected blbltog- 
raphy preseniihg comprehensive coverage of intomiation on the sub- 
ject d meats for the homebound, 

Wieloszyn^i, Roberta B., Toward a Hationat Potici on Notation 
and fobdTn America. Syracuse Consun>er Affairs Of/ice. 442 City 
Hall, Syracuse, New York 13203, t976. <Free,) Booklet provides 
recommendations for improving the diel ol Americans, 

The lollowing publications art avaitoble from the Pood Research 
and Adkm Center, 2011 ^ Stfeet, HW^ WathrnQtOft, OC. 
20006: 

Qoide to the food Stamp Program. 1979, ^t,) Questibn^id- 
answer format explaining the program in simple temis, 

Quide to ihe Natiortat Schooi Lunch and Breaiifast r^ogrma. 
197B. tSI,) Describes these two ptograms, o*Jlllnes melhods d 
organizing a school breakfast campaign and probes ways of improv- 
ing meal quality. 

Profit of the federat food Programa. 197a (One copy ffee; muJll- 
. pl^ oop^ 30 cents each,) Outlines the seven major government 
"food programs, 

NOTE: Also see Food Resources under **GeneraL* 
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General Introduction 

Everyone needs housing but with interest rates and 
apartment rents skyrocketing, many of us have trouble 
affording It. 
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In the past 10 years new home prices have jumped by 
more than 1 27 percent and apartment rents have nearly 
doubled. These increases make it harder for ail of us to 
buy rent and properly maintain liomes. It also means 
that good housing In decent neighborhoods Is hard to 
come by for those who need tt the most such as the 
poor and the elderty. All too often they fack decent, 
safe and sanitary housing and are forced to live in 
deteriorating neighborhoods without the services, safety 
or conveniences the rest of us take for granted. 

Housing cosis are more than just rent checks to a 
landlord or mortgage payments to a bank. There are 
also the costs of utilities, furniture, Insurance, repairs 
and dozens of other expenses. As inflation pushes 
these costs upward, it becomes more difficult to keep 
our homes in good shape. 

But housing inflation also affects our communities. If 
houses and apartments aren't kept up, neighborhoods 
become unattractive and seedy— perhaps even dan- 
gerous. Vacant buildings become more than symbols of 
decay. The neighborhood deterioration is real and di- 
rectly affects the value of our own homes. 

But neighborhood groups around the country, often 
starting with fitile more than desire and determination, 
are fighting high housing costs. In nruiny cases Ihey are 
joining with government and private agencies to find 
ways to get adequate, affordable housing for their 
communities. 

The Housing Section's seven chapters are filled with 
ideas that you and your neighbors can use to tackle 
rising housing costs. Some of our profiled groups have 
helped lowHncome citizens find— and maintain— decent 
hou^ng at prices they can afford Others have suc- 
cessfully fought discriminatory practices that hit at 
netghborhood stability and character or have tackted 
community decay by fighting for— and winning— a fair 
share of public services and funds. Still others have 
brought credit and Jobs to their communities. 

We hppe you will be able to learn from their 
experiences and adapt the methods that best suit the 
particular needs of your area and organization. 

These groups welcome brief Inquiries about their pro- 
jects. But since most have only limited re^rces, 
please enciose a self-addressed, stamped envetope 
when you contact them. Additk^al infomnatbn on func^ 
ing sources can be found In the Basic Tools and 
Resource Sections and the Appendices. 

These groups have shown that the high cost of housing 
can be overcome. We hope thieir stories will inspire you. 
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Building Together: 
How to Get Housing 
You Can Afford 



Introduction 

Owning a home is part of the American dream. But for 
many families it is becoming another casualty of infla- 
tion. In 1979 average new home prices hovered at 
$75,000 — beyond the reach of most Americans. But 
community groups around the nation are finding inrtova^ 
tiveways to build low-cosl houses and apartments. This 
chapter will give residents of both rural and urban 
areas helpful ideas and tips on building affordable hous- 
ing for themselves and their neighbors. 

Our featured groups have taken a close look at the fao 
tors behind sKyrocKeting building and renovation costs. 
And they have nfiapped irigenious strategies to get 
around the three basic culprits: land. . jiiding costs and 
interest rates. working with government and private 
agencies, many corrmunity groups have found ways to 
cut some or all of these costs. 

For example, some groups have reduced the cost of 
traditional building practices by finding volunteer help or 
training workers paid for through govemment job pro* 
grarns. Others ask the future owners or renters to con- 
tribute labor. 

These organizations have also found ways to buy land 
at less than full value. One technique is locating a 
benevolent owner who will give land away or sell at a 
fraction of the market value and write all or the major 
portion off as a tax deduction. 

In addition, there's a surprising variety of reduced in* 
terest loan progranns available for community groups in 
Iwincome areas. You'll see how other organlzattons 
have effectively used these long-term loan repayment 
plans. 

Organizations pass on these savings to area residents, 
with the biggest benefits often going to townncome 
fannilies. So for the first time in their lives many poor 
people are able to obtain adequate housing at reason* 
able prices. 

Each of the community groups in this chapter has 
created a special kind of success story. learning 
from what they've done, we hope other gropps will 
have the opportunity' to achieve sonfietKng infiportant 
for their neighbors. 
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BuUding New Houses- 
Even If You Aren't Rich 

Kentucky Mountain Housing Development 

Corporation 

RO, Box 431 

Mar7chester, Ken tucl<y 40962 
(606) 598-5128 



December is always a cruel month in the Appala- 
chian Mountains of Clay County* Kenlucky. But in 
1974 Ihe holiday season became something special 
for eo-year-old Qeo Hobbs^ a miner's widow with 
eight children to raise. Less than two weeks before 
ChristTias^ she moved into a new three-bedroom 
home that costs her only $54 a nx>nth to own. 

That was the best Christmas 1 ever had, " she re- 
caffs, her sharp country twang as clear as her 
memories. "Right when 1 was signing the papers, I 
said, well, I got all the Christmas 1 wanted,' they 
could tell from Ihe smile on my face. So I'll just live 
here lill death parts. I dcn't think I could better 
myself a bit/' 

The Prl'ie of Ownership 

Cleo Hobbs was one of Ihe first people in her area 
10 move into a new house built by the nonprofit Ken- 
tucky Mountain Housing Development Corporation 
(KMHDC). based m Manchester. And thanks to the 
hreless efforts of the group and its executive direc- 
tor. Dwayne Yost* she won't be the East; 

Since Ihe group was launched in I973r KMHDC has 
helped nearly 170 Clay and Jackson County families 
with average annual incomes of under $5,000 to pur- 
chase affordable new homes, (n addition, thanks lo 
Ihe group, almost 500 low-income residents are tak- 
ing pride in their newly restored homes. 

Moreover, by obtaining needed funds from govern- 
ment agencies, church groups and local businesses, 
KMHDC has boosted the local economy by sprucing 
up area housing and hiring formerly unemployed 
residents to do the building and renovaling. 

In 1979 KMHDC s budget topped $847,000. And its 
51 paid staffers and roster of 300 to 500 volunteers 
have made an impact on their mostly coat mining 
neighbors. 

Mrs- Hobbs' Old House 

Cleo Hobbs will never forget what il was like living 
in Clay County before KMHDC came along. "II was 
just a house* kind of like a box and il was an old 
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house when we moved in it" she recalls. "When 
it'd start to rainin\ it look every pan and pot in the 
house to caich the water. When we heard it 
thunder, we had lo gel runnin* for our panS and 
pots, I sure had a hard lime.'' 

It seems thai many people have a hard lime in Clay 
?r\6 Jackson Counlies. but KMHDC is working to 
nelp Ihem. 

Origins 

tt all slartedwhen Yost, a Church ol Ihe Brethren 
minister, had something close to a vision, the poor 
people tn Cl<iy and Jackson Counties should have a 
chance to live in decent housing. 

Yosi had come lo Appalachia on a special assign- 
ment in 1960^ but he stayed on to work with the 
local people and area institutions. In 1972 he asked 
his church to let him work full time to get good 
housing for the people in southern Kentucky. And it 
was his inlimate knowledge of Appalachians 
resources, combined with his effective organizing 
skills, that helped make his housing goals a reality. 

Fundraising 

In the beginning Yost used all his ingenuity to get 
what he needed lor his housing construction pro- 
gram. For adminislrative and personnel costs, he 
wooed mon'^y Irom church organizations and Ihe 
Community Services Administral ion's (CSA) Com- 
munily Economic Development Program/ To buy 
the land and housing materials, he received funds 
primarily from his own Church of the Brethren. A 
coalition of church groups donated the tools that 
were used^ plus a van. 

And when it came to building or renovating houses, 
Yost found allernatives to traditionally high-priced 
building practices. 

Labor Costs 

Here's how they saved money: Yost served as con- 
slruction foreman for the first house, supervising 
five lormerly unemployed residents who were paid 
under the Department of Labor's Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act {CETA) Program.* The 
workers were relerred from a nearby Community 
Action Agency (CAA), the Daniel Boone Develop- 
ment Council.' Today CETA workers, plus one fore- 
man paid by ihe Kentucky Mountain firm, continue 
lo do most of the hard work of building new houses. 

For home renovation and minor repairs^ Ihe new 
firm initially used volunteers from the United 
Methodist Appalachian Service Project and other 
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Church groups. Volunteer work has always played a 
vital role in all KMHDC housing programs. 

Currently renovation and repairs are done primarily 
by 51 paid resident employees. Some are paid by 
the Human Economic Appalachian Development 
Corporation (HEAD), a nonprofit coalition of 19 
organizations dedicated to promoting economic 
development, which Yost also helped start. Other 
paid workers are drawn from the CETA program 

Organization 

Kentucky Mountain Housing is run by a Board of 
Directors composed of Protestant and Catholic 
clergy, social agency members and local residents 
(some of whom own the houses which the corpora- 
tion has built). The housing firm is supported by the 
United Methodist Church and other religious groups 
and has received funds and assistance from 
Federal and local government agencies,^ In addi- 
tion, the group received funding from the Housing 
Assistance Council.^ 

Low^Cost Houses 

The innovation ard hard work of the KMHDC has 
paid off for the people of Appalachia, Because of 
the group's low construction expenses, the houses 



can be sold to low-income residents at or below 
building costs, depending on what each family can 
afford. The houses cost less than $16,000— almost 
half the price of comparable housing in the area 

Affordable Monthly Payments 

But the real savings for KMHDC-assisted families 
are reflected in the monthly payments they make on 
their repair loans or home mortgages. To purchase 
new KMHDC homes, the low-income families are 
eligible for low-cost, long-term loans from the United 
States Department of Agriculture's Low-to-M Oder ate 
Income Housing Loans (Section 502) Program/ ad- 
ministered by the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA), And families whose homes are renovated 
get help from FmHA's Very-Low-Income Housing 
Repair Loans and Grants (Section 504) Program * 

So while KMHDC homeowners pay an average mort- 
gage of $60 a month, owners of similar housing in 
the area might be paying over $200 a month. 

New Spirit 

But more than new houses have been added to the 
Appalachian landscape because of the hard-work of 
Dwayne Yost and those who joined him. There's a 
new spirit there too— a sense of pride, of accom- 
plishment, of pulling together. And there are tan- 
gible economic benefits. Area businesses have new 




future homeowners /nspecf p/arts for the ffr^ishing 
touches to their new KMHDC home. 
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Shmgiing the roof of a new KMHDC house 



"^orders to MIL lormeriy unemployed workers are now 
holding jobs and. most oi all-, families in Appalachia 
have decent homes. 

Other Cost^Cutting Groups 

The success of Kentucky Mountain Housing in build- 
ing new homes »s matched by other rural and urban 
groups. Several organizalions— such as Homes in 
Partnership. Inc., in Apopka, Florida, and St. Landry 
Low-Income Housing in Palmetto. Louisiana— have 
gone one step further by getting the people who are 
going to live in the houses personally involved in 
building them. In addition, other groups— such as 
the Northeastern Connecticut Community Develop- 
ment Corporalion in DanieKson* Connecticut: Macon 
Program's lor Progress in Franklin, WorthCarolina: 
and Rural Calilornia Housing Corporation in 
SacramentOi Calilornia— encourage would-be home- 
owners to form work crews and help each other 
build their homes. 

Perhaps one of the most unusual methods of pro- 
viding new houses originaled in the Walts section of 
Los Angeles. Calilornia. There, the Watts Labor 
Community Action Committee (WLCAC). a CAA. dis- 
covered that city-owned houses in another section 
of town were slaled to be torn down to make way 
for a proposed highway project.^ Eyeing several 
houses in good condilion. the group's leaders brain- 
stormed lor a while and concluded; Why not move 
the houses lo Watis? 

That's how they invenled a program called "Oper- 
ation Move-On. " WLCAC buys good housing from 
the cily at minimal prices and moves it inlact on 



llalbed trucks to Watts. The houses or apartments 
are then placed on vacant land which WLCAC has 
acquired under a special loan program.^ And after 
some fixing up by WLCAC. the housing is ready to 
be occupied by low-income lamiiles. 

So from Appalachia to Watts, groups who want to 
build houses for their people are finding ways to gel 
the job done. And despile inflation. Ihey are showing 
how hard work and a few good ideas can lead to 
solving some critical housing problems. 

Groups Highlighted 

Hemes in Partnership, inc. 
8 East Fifth Street 
APopka, Florida 32702 
(305) 88&-2451 

Macon Programs for Progress 
P.O. Box 688 
38^^ East Main Sireet 
Franklin, North Carolina 28734 
(704) 524-4471 

Northeastern Connecticut Community 

Development Corporation 
P.O. Box 156 

Danlelson. Connecticut 06239 
(203) 774-7020 

Rural Cahfornia Housing Corporalion 
2007 0 Street 

Sacramento. Calilornia 95814 
(916) 442-4731 

St. Landry Low^lncome Housing 
P.O. Box 62 

Palmetto. Louisiana 71358 
(316) 623-5815 

Watts Labor Community Achon Commiltee 
11401 South Central Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90059 
(210) 564-5901 
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Kentucky Mountain Housing Development Corporation 



U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Community Senrices (Farmers Home Administration) Department of Labor 

Administration . » i i • 

Appalacliian Regional Commission 


Danie! Boone Development Council Housing Assistance Council 
Human Economic Appalachian Development Corporation 


United Mettwdist Cliurcli 
' Cfturch of the Brethren 
Episcopal Church 
Prasbyterian Church 






Commission on 
Religion in Appalachia 






Appalachian Service Project 



The toundaVm of a notprofit house fs se/ through the coopera^ 
tion BfK/ support of sBverat church* go^mmont an</ private 
groups. 



Adapted from Grapevine, Vot, 10 No, 2, August 1978* Jofrtt 
Strategy arxf Actfor} Oommfttee* inc. (JSAO), 475 Riverskfe Drive, 
Room ITOQAf New YorK New Yoris 10027. Singte reprints avaiiabie 
by sending 10 cents pfus a seif-a<k/re$$ed, stamped enveiope to 
JSAa 



^ The Ccmmuftit^ Servi'^e^ AdminisUatiOft's <CSA) Commtjnily Aclion Program iCAP)^ local Commu<)i1y ACIion 
Ager^ctoi (O^As)' aim^tJat tie^mg ^w^Jticoma re$idef)ts vmtn th^jr io<x3, tiOv$mgt eaetgy »n<S Qttter ne^$ 

* Omar chirrch grouP^ ^vtilch support K«niu<;ky Mounl»n Housing Development Corporation (KMHDC) i<)ctude the Chtjrdt 
ol the Brethren, the f^e^hyierlan Church. Ihe EPiacopai Chufch^ ihe Appalachian Servl^ Project and ihe Commt^slon on 
Reugion in APpaTachka OovefAmet^t agencies helping KMHDC include the statewide Kentucky Housidg CofpOraiipn. a 
tioa^fciti group whtch seUs bonds to Ctovtde financing to ^elP grouos with <^oastruction P^iects. and the Appalachian 
Regional Comniisaioni. a Federai'^taie govemment ager^y concerned with Ihe eeonamic< Physical and social development 
of the t^'Siaie AP^lschian regioi 

*Th^ Housing Assistance Council Is a nonprofit nauonai wi\ housing lechnlcai assistarce group. fFof more hfo/mailon 
on Ihe Housing As9lsian':e council, see Resources ai O'td of Housing Section.} 

' The Walls Ubor Community Action Commdieo (WtCAQ IS pfOfiied in Food Section, p^ 72. 

*ln Id7l the mis Labor Comniunily Action Commlltee (WLCAC) received a K million grant from Ihe United Auto 
WOtkers (UAW^< a labot union, which aiiowot 'hem to purchaso land in the Waits af<^ ^rcm various realtors PurchaamO 
tne land at that time anowed wlcac lo avoid escaiatmg real eaiaie prices and. at the same time, provided lite group with 
coiiaterel for to^ns arij other capital assets. 

* ^tate and^or local government agencies are frequently fesPonsibie for administration ol Federal program funds For lur^ 
ther InlormetJon. see AP0en<liJi I untfer aPPfoPrlate Federal agency. 

NOT^i Fore completer 'jsltng of groups feaiu^ th^oug^ut tMsbook, seelntfeit 
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Building Low-Cost Apartments 

Wesley Housing Development Corporation 
of Northern Virginia 
4701 Arlington Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 22203 
(703) 522^9432 

If you've ever looked for an apartment, you know 
how hard it is to find a suitable one that you can 
afford. Often you'll be shown one disappointment 
after another, then listen in disbelief as you are 
quoted some mind-boggling rent figure. Unfortunately 
this kind of problem is not unusuaL 

Rising housing costs not only prevent people from 
buying a home but also make it increasingly diflicult 
to find a place to rent. Some big cities have severe 
Shortages of affordable rental property. To make 
things worse, many landlords— claiming high up- 
keep cosis and low-profit margins— are converting 
buildings to condominiums or co ops and demand- 
ing high purchase prices. 

Some groups are finding solutions to the rent crisis. 
For example, with only a small out-of-pocket cash 
investment, the church*related Wesley Housing 
Development Corporalion (WHOC) iias finished 
building a low^ and moderate-income apartment 
project in a precfominantly wealthy area of Northern 
Virginia. As a result. low-Income Fairfax County 
residents have a new source of decent apartments. 




Wesfey apsrtment tMing takes shape 
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Nancy Spenser, a mother of one, appreciates the 
two-bedroom, $245-a'month Wesley townhouse that 
she recently occupied. "It's really nice. Tve gotten 
to know my neighbors and it's quiet. If you call and 
say something's wrong, Ihey come right away and 
fix It," She says. "I wouldn't trade it for anything. 
My husband takes me by the old place once in a 
while just to remind me how much we have now." 

The "old place" rented for $230 a month and was 
"pretty raunchy," Spenser says. "If was roach* 
infested— so bad lhat when you opened the cabinets, 
they'd dive at you." And, she adds, her washer and 
dryer were in the basement where "it was pretty 
scary. Several women were raped down there; 1 
mean 1 always lived in fear there." 

Housing Need 

While Fairfax County is one of the 10 wealthiest 
counties in ;he nation, it is also home for many poorer 
families who live in overcrowded accommodations. 

Eager to help the area's lowHncome residents, the 
local United Methodist congregations formed the 
Wesley Housing Development Corporation (WHDC) 
in 1974, and then set out to build a low-income 
housing project. 

Winning Community Support- 

Their first objective was to win support from the 
community's wealthier residents. "It's easy to get 
support for a housing project such as this when it's 
going to be located somewhere else, but nobody 
wants il in his or her community," explains Virginia 
Peters, the group's executive director. "We knew 
that developing decent housing was only a part of 
the problem; we had to gain community acceptance 
for subsidized hcus'tng." 

Of key importance in building support was Wesley's 
strategy of keeping anxious residents informed as 
plans progressed and responding adequately to their 
concerns, ^or example, many upper-middle^ctass 
residents worried that the new housing complex 
would overcrowd neighborhood recrealional facfl- 
ities, so nine of the 20 acres* which had been do- 
nated to the project were turned over to the Fairfax 
County Park Authority for a public park. Additionally, 
a community center was included in the project's 
design. 

Raising Funds 

A big problem was raising funds to build the 
128-unit apartment complex. Their first step* 
because of tax advantages, was to create a new 
nonprofit corporation, Strawbridge Square, Inc. 
{SSl), controlled by the Wesley Housing Develop- 
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tn tn<ii&notof Mississipf>f Oetta Housing Oevefop- 
ment Ccrporaiion y/orken panet apsrtmeni building. 



ment Cofporation. In turn, theStrawbridge fr/m 
formed a business partnership with the National 
CofpOfalion lor Housing Partnerships (NCHP), 
enabling the group to obtain the $600,000 needed to 
start construction/ A $3.6 million insured mortgage 
loan financed the remaining building costs. The loan 
came from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's (HUD) Tandem Programs/ admin- 
istered by the Government National Mortgage Asso 
elation {GNMA — commonly called Ginnie Mae). And 
the Wesley housing organization spent a iew thou- 
sand dollars for filing fees and other administrative 
expenses. 

Tenants 

Realizing that a key to the projecl^s success is find- 
ing reliable, trustworthy tenants, SSI is ful!y involved 
in screening and selecting families. Screening pro 
cedures include assessing family needs, income 
and ability to maintain the property. Representatives 
of SSl are present at all interviews with prospective 
tenants and must approve each lamily. 

Income Range 

Eligible families range from those with two members 
and incomes under $7,000 to those with six mem- 
bers and incomes not over $21,950. All of the 



occupants receive rent subsidies from HIJD's 
Lov^er-Income Rental Assistance (Section 8) Pro 
gram/ which insures tl.at lower-income families 
pay no mors than 25 percent of their incomes for 
their housing expenses. 

Other Groups 

The Wesley group's apartment project is not unique. 
Other groups around the country have managed to 
raise the funds needed to build low-income apart- 
ments. They include the Town of Bolton Develop* 
ment Corporation of Bolton, Mississippi; Delta 
Housing Development Corporation in Indianola, 
Mississippi; Impact Seven in Turtle Lake, Wisconsin; 
and The Woodlawn Organization in Chicago. Illinois.^ 

Groups Highlighted 

Delta Housing Development Corporation 
8ox 647 

Indianola, Mississippi 38751 
(601) 887*4852 

tmpact Seven 

Route 2, 8ox 8 

Turtle Lake, Wisconsin 54889 

(715)98&4460 

Town of 8otton Oeveiopment Corporation 
P.O. Sox 10 

Bollon^ Mississippi 39041 
(eOl) 088-2221 

The Woodtawn Organizatron 
1180 East 63rd Street 
Chlcaao, Illinois 60637 
{312) 286-5840 



* The National Corporation (or Housing ParlwrshiPs (MCHP) was «harterad ty Congress in 1968 Tha CorPoralton, pri' 
vateiy run^flC) Operated for prolit, lunds ine <J^iopment of lowland modorat^^incomaN^using proi«Cls Funds lor nChP 
como from individuals in ino £0 p«fc«nt plus lax braCkd wto arfr looltinf} for tax shelters. So far th«s« wealthy lndivldU3ts 
rtav« tnvQst«d Si3t miihooin iho «or{>oration and* In turn, havo bean able lo wrUeofI tlwir conlribuitona as tai deduc- 
tions, tFor mofa infofmation onMCHP, 900 Resources at ofid ol Housing Section) 

* The Woodlawn Of^aniulton is al^ menitoned m Hovsing Section, p, u2. Impact Seven la aifo menltoned In Housing 
Section, p 159 

' State ^fwUcr locaf govemmeftt agencies ere ffeduenlfr losponslbro for adrntnistraUon of Fedeiat pfogram funds For lur* 
Iher inrorfnation. see Appendix 1 unde^ appfoPriaie Fed&rai agency, 

NOTE: Fof a compieie liailng oi groups realured throughout thie tooti^ see Index 
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Providing Homes For The Elderly 

Improved Dwe////)gs for Altoona 
P.O. Box 705 

Altoona, Pennsytvania 16603 
(814)944 9466 



The decline in railroads which followed World War II 
devastated the economy of the once-booming rail- 
road town of Altoona. Pennsylvania, By the 1960s, 
due to railroad layoffs, the cit/s population had 
dropped from 80.000 to 60.000. 

Hardest hit by the depressed economy were 
Alfoona's less mobile elderly who were left behind 
to provide their own services while younger 
residents sought jobs in other cities. In no area 
were the aged more incapacitated than in the 
maintenance of their homes and apartments, 

"My landlord, he didn't take care of anything. The 
heating was bad. The plumbing was lerrible. Every- 
thing was just going down. down, down/* remem- 
bers Dorothy Pratt, a widow of 70 and daughter of a 
railroad blacksmith. 

To solve the problem, the town's ministers and 
olher citizens launched a program to build and rent 
low-cost apartments to seniors. At first they didn't 
have much to work with except seed money from 



churches and synagogues in the Altoona area. In 
t968. they incorporated and gave themselves an 
official name. Improved Dwellings for Altoona (IDA), 
But no one really knew anything about housing pro- 
grams or building plans or funding applications. 

Learning Experience 

So they set out to learn. They learned about ways 
they could use their corporation status to get funds 
and about the range of assistance programs offered 
by the Department of Housing and Urban OevekDp- 
ment (HUD), 

In i97t they planned a t25'unit seniors building and 
broke ground in the downtown area two years later. 
By 1974 the Hrsi senior cilizens moved into the IDA 
Tower. Designed for their safely and enjoyment, the 
building ts complete with community rooms, stores 
and other facilities and is considered to be a city 
landmark. 

The Tower building replaced an eyesore. *'0h, it 
was awful. You'd be half afraid." Pratt says* her 
fragile voice describing the neighborhood's pre- 
Tower days, "Well, nobody would walk down there 
at night— all closed up. dilapidated buildings. When 
they tore that block all out of there, it was a god- 
serKi," 

Pratt, an earty resident of Ihe Tower building, adds 
that things have changed. ''We have a drug store in 
the building and my doctor's not far away. It's all so 
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handy, irs wonderiul/* 

How did Ihey do it? Here's a sampling of methods 
IDA members used to realize their goals. 

Building and Financing 

With the seed money they purchased ci'y-owned 
urtjan renewal land originally left by developers 
unwilling to build in the depressed downtown area. 
The group also used HUD's Rental and Cooperative 
Housing Assistance for LoweMncome Families 
(Section 236) Program,* ^hich subsidizes mortgage 
inlerest rales on low-income housing and thereby 
reduces monthly rents. 

Other funding came from the Appalachian Regional 
Community Development Corporation* a nonprofit 
housing assistance agency, and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Community Affairs. 

Tenants' Costs 

IDA manages the Tower building. Apartments range 
from $165 a month for efficiencies to $186 for one- 
bedroom units. And the low-income senior residents 
are eligible for subsidy programs,* 

More Housing for Seniors 

IDA did not stop with the Tower building. Even 
before it was completed, the group began a second 
project tor older citizens, Blair Tower* a lOOunit 
complex was occupied in November 1978, The fund- 
ing for the $3 million building came from HUD's 
Direct Loans for Housing for the Elderly or Handi- 
capped (Section 202) Program,* which provides 
Ending to nonprofit organizations to build and 
rrkanage housing for seniors and handicapped 
citizens. The IDA group is now rehabilitating single- 
family homes and is sharing its expertise with other 
groups,^ 

Other Groups 

Other groups around the country have also shown 
persistence in building housing for the elderly, St, 
Nicholas Neighborhood Preservation and Housing 
Rehabilitation Corporation in Brooklyn, New York 
and the Detroit Shoreway Organization in Cleveland, 
Ohio are two examples. 



Groups Highlighted 

Detroit Shoreway Organization 
Detroit Avenue. Room 242 
Cfevefand, Ohio 44102 
(216) 961^242 

St. Nicholas Neighborhood Preservation and Housing 
Behdt)}lita1ion Corporation 
1129 Catherine street 
Brooklyn. New York 11211 
(212) 3884726 



* Rogf am* *li(cli iiave Pf0vftf«d he*P to A(1oooa"$ softfor citizms incri«f6 the OeParfmwl ot Houa^nfl an<l Urt>Jo Oeifflfop^ 
itie<it'» ^HUD> LoweNocoma R«ntQi A««i»tancefSectloD 8} Program.' andTitio 111 of the Older Americana Act.' acfmloLs- 
tered by th« 0«p«rlin«n1 of Htfailh, EtfucatloA and Welfafe 4H£VI0. 

* Additional iucKtIng for tiiiprov«o Oweitings lo' Att^a'a <LDA> r^nabuitaiiori project c«ni6 from the City of AUoona ana 
Ihe Pennsylvania Staia Housing Finance Agency. 

' St«te andror ioca) government agencies ere rwiuentiy lespOfisit^ie for ftdminletratlon of Federal prografn fund» For fur- 
tiief Jnforma^orr, see Appendix I urn^r «pi>rQprJate Fe<Mrai agency. 

NOTE: For a comprete Hating of OrouPe feattired througiiotit \m book' todex. 
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Turning Empty Houses Into Homes 

Renew, Inc. 

1016 West Washington Street 
South Bend, Indiana 46625 
(219) 287-3371 



It's hard enough tor most people to buy a Kome. 
but it's rougher still tor iow-mcome families- Many 
cant atford big dowri paymerits or reriovatiori costs 
and haven't established the credit ratings necessary 
to quality for bank loans. Meanwhile old houses in 
their areas might be standing empty and unused. 

Renew. Inc.. a nonprotit. cityw'ide group in South 
Bend. Indiana, is bringing dilapidated, empty houses 
back to life while helping low^income residents ex* 
perience the pride ot good credit ratings and home ^ 



Ownership. Renew buys and renovates vacant 
houses and selts Ihem to low^income residents 
unable to qualify for bank or mortgage pompany 
loans. But first they teach their events how to 
budget, build up savings and establish good credit 
ratings, as well as how to make minor home repairs, 
conserve energy and even garden. 

Success Today 

Since t972. 50 families whose annual incomes 
average $8,000 have purchased homes from Renew 



Workers (ion*t miss a thing rehstftitatfng a Renevv^ home. 
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at affordable payments cf as little as $130 a monlh. 
As a result of Renew's comprehensive housing pro* 
gram lhat includes conlinuing financial counseling, 
the default rate of Renew homeowners over the 
years has been a remarkably low 2 percent. 

George and Blanca Garcia, both farmer migrant 
farmers, see their Renew-sponsored home as a 
symbol of their new life. "When you're in the 
fields," Blanca says, "you never have a home — just 
going from place to place." But in 1976 both Blanca 
and her husband left the fields to finish high school. 
"My dream was to complete my education, and I 
wanted a good home," Blanca recalls. And with the 
help of Renew, they've learned that dreams can still 
come true. 

The Garcias had been paying $150 a month for a 
damp, cold basement apartment where Ihe utilities 
averaged an incredible $280 per month. With one 
bedroom and three children, Blanca recalls, "It was 
so bad that we felt like we were getting back to 
where we starled." 

In December 1976 the Garcias moved into their 
four-bedroom, two*story Renew home, paying rent of 
$1?0 and utilities of about $100 a month— with an 
option lo buy. "t Irked it the first time I saw if/' 
Blanca remembers gratefully. 

Improving the City's Appearance 

In fhe process of helping low-income residents, 
Renew is sprucing up economically deprived areas 
of Ihe city. With ownership, explains Renew Director 
Sister Dorolhy Ann, 'A family win take better care 
of Iheir property, and that wifi increase the value of 
the homes in the neighborhood and slimulale olher 
people in the area to do the same Ihing." 

Ori^ns 

The Organization starled simply enough in 1972 
when several people approached Father Ken Maley, 
a local parish priesi, for help in buying houses. 
Father Maley raised $1,000 from parish members 
for a down payment on an oid house. He then bor* 
rowed the money needed to buy and renovate it. 
Inspired by Father Maley's efforts, other parishes..^ 
and neighborhood groups began purchasing and y 
renovating vacant houses for resale to residenis 
who otherwise could not afford them. Together they 
formed Renew, inc. 

Funding 

Over Ihe years the group has received financial 
assistance from such diverse agencies as the Cam- 
paign for Human Devefopmenl. !M economic and 



social assistance arm of the Catholic Church: the 
South Bend DeparlmenI of Human Resources and 
Economic Development: Ihe South Bend Bureau of 
Housing; and Federal agencies,* 

The success of Ihe group is due in large part to the 
personal relationship Renew staffers establish with 
the families they help and their ability to put 
together a range of funding sources. 

Screening 

Key to Renew's program is the thorough applicant 
screening which weeds out those unwilling to ac- 




A Renew wnovafetf home 
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cept home ownership responsibility and encourages 
Ihose who a^e willing. Renew s four-strong slafi 
checks income and credit ratings and visits families 
to determine if Ihey can afford and are willing to 
buy, manage and maintain a home. If the family 
doesn't make the grade at first. Renew wtti work 
with those willing to learn. 

The scieening process includes enrollment in home 
education classes where applicants learn about 
budgeting, housing repairs^ taxes, loans and other 
subjects vital to home management and ownership. 
A token $15 fee is charged for the 20 classes which 
last six months. 

During the six months, Renew monitors the family to 
ensure standards of fiscal responsibility, slable 
employment and a determination and willingness to 
maintain their present property. 

Finding and Fixing Houses 

Once the classes are completed and families have 
demonstrated their commitment to responsible 
home Ownership, Renew helps them select a house. 
Usually Renew buys runnJown homes that average 
$9,000 in price. Then local contractors, volunteers, 
trainees from 8ie Department of tabor's Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) Pro- 
gram* and, if possible, family members begin 
renovating. Renovation averages $4,000 and is 
usually funded by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development s Community Development 
Block Graif, {CDBG) Program,* 

Land Contracts Lead to Good Credit 

Initially most Renew families can'l quaHfy for loans 
from traditional lending institutions, so they rent 
homes from Renew for a time to prove credit worthi- 
ness, and then buy the home under a land contract 
which is similar to buying a washing machine on the 
installment plan, A $100 down payment is required 
and as long as monthly payments are made, the 
home belongs to the family. By the time the five- 



year contract is up, the family has established a 
sufficient credit record and switches over to a credit 
union or bank for longer-term mortgage loans,^ 

For instance, the Garcias rented from Renew for 
over a year and, after they proved their commitment 
to home ownership. Renew offered them a land con- 
tract on their home in February 1980. ^ - 

Follow-up 

r<<>new s concern for the families doesn't stop after 
they move into their homes, FoUow-up visits are 
made and counseling and other assistance is 
offered it families face financial problems. 

Renew s program clearly works because of the care 
and intelligence applied at every stage of the 
operation. 

Other Groups 

Groups in other cities are also buying and refiabitita- 
ting vacant houses and selling them to low-income 
families at prices substantially below market value. 

Take a look at Community Training Dynamics, Inc, 
and Ronan Neighborhood Associates, two nonprofit 
groups in Boston, Massachusetts, Active in the 
city's Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-sponsored Multifamily Homesteadtng Techni- 
cal Assistance Project,* they provide much-needed 
services to the city and assistance to poter Jal 
homesteaders,^ 

Groups Highlighted 

Community Training DynamicSf InC, 
10 Fairway Street 
Boston* Massactiusetts 02126 
(617) 298 0825 

Ronan Neighborhood Associates 
252A Bowdoin Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02120 
(no phone) 



* For mo/e tnform^tFon on »to Oiri>p^fg<i lor HurTiA<i DovciOPm^nt, sec R&90urce$ At end Ol Basic TOota Section 
' Fof moco f nlorm^tkin OA cr«dtt tinfOaf se« HOif atng S^cti^* 167. 

* FamkNea ooconie "lkwne3ieadet»" by purCha$ing from the cfly abandoned property for a lokttn svm. fldp^irs ttivit t>o 
nwtffton a ttmUinq so iti^ H meets |ho minimum c*ty hou»rng coda at»nrfaftf« f*** City makaa luoda lor te^nbtUmton 
avAiiabfO in ih« fofm of (Ov^'mtorest toins wttich iho hom0»icadoid pay b^ch aftor all FoAabilitation 13 Coitiplotc and XM 
dc«f]3 >>ava been lurnod Over to Ih^^n 

* Stai« aiKf/Or focAl government »0«nc*e4 aro rre<}ifOntry resp^nMjie for admi<ii&ifatlon of F«<tera1 Program funds For lunixtr 
intimiri^ $^ AOpenCi^ > unde; apP'oprjati^ F^;Af apoitcy. 

NOTE, fot a cioas rorer«nco 0' groups featured througr>oui thi» booft, «co intSox. 
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Saving Apartments and Communities 

Vo/ce of the People 
4927 North Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 
(312) 769-2442 

Some parts of Chicago's Uptown neighboi^hood look 
fike a bombed-out ghost town. Abandoned apart- 
ment buildings stand scarred and damaged by van- 
dals, junkies and arsonists. Olher areas have been 
leveled by institutions, such as universities or hospi- 
tals^ seeking to expand their facilities. Rubble clut- 
tered vacant lots await future construction. Other 
buildings will soon be deiDolished, and gleaming new 
institutional facilities will replace Ihe homes of 
tenants who once lived there. 

Fighting Neighborhood Decay 

Bui Uptown's low-income residents are being 
helped, and the cycle of neighborhood decay is 
slowly being broken by a nonprofit group aptly 
called Voice of the People. They are buying apart- 
ment buildings from absentee landlords, fixing them 
up and renting them to low-income residents Since 
1972 Voice has entered into agreements with the 
city to renovate four buildings and has purchased 
and renovated three others which now house 21 
families. II is a painstaking effort, but il allows long- 
time residents to remain in the area and is an 
importani contribution lo the neighborhood's preser- 
vation. 

Helping LotvOncome Families 

Janice Shepard. the mother of 13 and the wife and 
daughter of coal miners, moved to Chicago 14 




Volc^ chftdren get into tha act by marching lor decent housing 
et the tntsmationat Parade. 
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years ago from Logan County, West Virginia and 
was an early Voice recipient Her husband, a victim 
of the dreaded black lung disease that plagues coal 
miners, was forced to slop work. He had lo quif, 
Shepard says, "because of his lungs — they were 
gettin' real bad. He can only walk about a half block 
lore he can hardly breathe." 




Teamwork makes finishing the ceffing a iot easier 



The $l80-a-month rent the Shepards paid for a four- 
room house strained their small budget. Thanks to 
Voice, now the Shepards pay $60 a month reni and 
have more space. And Janice Shepard will never 
forgel the first lime sfie saw her new apartment 
seven years ago. 

"Its walls were just white as snow, floors with 
bright, shiny tiles—ji^st ^ beautiful thing," says 
Shepard. who is now active in organizing mainte- 
nance crews for er building. "I couldn't believe my 
eyes. Td never seen nothin' like this. I figured that 
I'd always be livin' in coal camp housing." 

Fighting Institution Takeover 

Voice has helped bluni institutional expansion in Ihe 
Uptown area, says Barbara Beck, development 
coordinator for the Voice staff 'Our buildings are 
nght in their path/' she says- "And they know we 
won't sell. Voice efforts are proving to be pivotal to 
the rest of the block. We can see. lor ihe first lime, 
that dollars are startmg to go into olher privately 
I owned apartment buitdings nearby/' 

I Cycle of Decay 

I But Voice is just beginning lo break Ihe cycle of 
5 decay which hias been at work since the 1960s. Ris- 
^ ing costs make it harder for landlords to maintain 
buildings and force them to raise rents. In turn, ris- 
ing rents force many tenanis lo teave and landlords 
begin operating their buildings at a loss. Owner 
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abanck)nment frequently results. When utilities are 
cut off due to lack of payment, the remaining 
tenants soon must give up too. 

The empty buildings fall prey to arsonists and van- 
dais. The blight spreads. Real estate values tumble. 
Meanwhile, institutions begin buying up nearby prop- 
erties, and a once-thriving residential neighborhood 
is ruined. 

Group Orfgins 

In 1968 several Uptown church and civic groups 
decided to fight the cycle of decay that was plaguing 
their neighborhood. They formed Vace of the Peo- 
ple to protest building abandonment and institutional 
expansion in the Uptown area 

But mere protest wasn't enough. The decay con- 
tinued. Then in 1972 a concerned owner, rather 
than abandon his 34-iinit rooming house, donated it 
to Voice, Voice members didn't know the first thing 
about renovating old buildings, but they learned 
soon enough. 

First Project Funding 

Voice put together money and manpower from dif- 
ferent sources, A Chicago bank lent them $40,000 
tor construction costs and several Chicago founda- 
tions also granted funds. Several neighborhood 
architects and construction firms assisted in 
teaching repair skills to workers who were provided 
by ACTION s Volunteers In Service to America 
(VISTA) Program,* within a year, the old rooming 
house was turned into six large apartments, each 
with five rooms. 

Cutting Costs 

To keep building maintenance up and rents down, 
Voice encourages tenants lo organize and manage 
their buildings. Voice also teaches tenants to make 
minor repairs and shows them how to further cut 
costs by conserving on fuel and electricity. 



Tenants also get help from the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development's (HUD) Lower-Income 
Rental Assistance (Section 8) f^rogram,* which en- 
sures that low-income families pay no more than 25 
percent of their income for housing. As a result, 
rent is much lower than for comparable apartments 
in the area, * . 

A patchwork of sources provide Voice with 
operating funds. Rent payments are pumped into 
building maintenance. Foundation grants and bank 
loans supply necessary renovation materials. The 
Department of Labor's Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) Program,* provides man- 
power for repairs. And working capital is supplied 
through the neighborhood-owned and operated Com- 
munity Development Credit Union (CDCU),' 

Changing Neighborhood 

The group s hard work is paying off. An increasing 
number of low-income residents have afford- 
able, decent apartments. But now Voice faces a 
new challenge. Common to many inner-city areas, 
urban displacement is creeping into Uptown, As 
suburban middle- and upper-Income residents 
rediscover the convenience and charm of the city, 
apartment rents are climbing beyond the reach of 
long-time, low-income residents. But Voice plans to 
face this situation head-on by boosting its efforts to 
help long-time residents remain in Uptown, 

Other Groups 

Other Chicago neighborhood groups have shown 
that they can provide decent, tow^cosl apartments 
for their neighbors. These groups include Eighteenth 
Street Development Corporation, Community Hous- 
ing Edgcatiori Corporation of Chicago, South Austin 
Realty Association, and The Woodlawn OrganiZatton 
(TWO),* 

New York groups that are also successful in this 
area include the Brooklyn^based Southside United 
Housing Development Fund (^rporalion and the 
South Bronx Community Housing Corporation,^ 
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Groups Highlighted 

Community Housing Education Corporation of Chicago 
2753 West Armitage 
Chicago, Illinois 60647 
(312)235-2144 

Sighleenth Street Development Corporation 
1900 South Carpenter street 
Chicago. Illinois 6060B 
(312) 733'22C7 

South Auslin Realty Associalfon 
5082 West Jackson Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60644 
(312) 378-3755 

South Sronx Community Housing Corpoiation 
391 £ast 149th Street, Room 520 
8ronx, New York 10455 
(212) 292-0600 

Southside United Housing Development Fund Corporation 
236 South Second Street 
Brooklyn, Nevi/ York 11211 
(212) 367^3600 

The Woodfawn Organization 
1160 £ast63rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
(312)288*5840 



T&nants and owners team skitis at Voice home repdk 
workshops^ 



COmmgftH/ Oeveiopnwnl CrtOit Unions (C0CU9) are profiled in Housing Section, p, 162. 



* T>>»COniFwn)ty Hoii»l'>0 EduMlion Cofporation oi Chtcago »a o^*o montionjd in Housing Section p 131. The Woodiawn 
OroanlzatlOA (tWO) i\io m«/tlion«d iA Housing S^liO^ p. 105 

' The SOvth»id« Unlt«d Housing DovQloPment Fuik) CowatiOn i« pfofjr«d l() KOu»ir>g Seciton. P^ 1£9. 

SlAt« andfor lQC«1 gov^rnmont agflnci«$ are fr«quOnll/ rosponslbr* for «dminlatra1lon ol FO(f«ta] p««gram lunJa. FOt fut' 
Iher informatlofk 9«« AppomJix I undar appfopfjate F«der4i agoocv. 

NOTBFof a C04npifli« Ifstlnool 4rovp9 featurod thfougnout it(i« booh ^^^^ index. 
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Sweat Equity Pays Off 

Renegades Housing Movement 
251 East 119th Street 
Wew York, New York 10035 
(212) 534^5971 



They were once the ''Renegades of Harlem,'' a 
tough street gang swaggering through the East 
Harlem ghetto. They walked talt In their nall-studded 
jackets, flaunting knives and looking for trouble. It 
Was their turf, and It seemed that they almost 
owned It. 

But then son,^,nL^q happened. East Harlem, the 
traditional heart o) New York City's 900.000-strong 
Hispanic community, was becoming something ol a 
ghost town and there was little left to fight over. 
Their neighborhood had deteriorated. Hous^^s were 
being abandoned, vandalized and burned. Stores 
were closli,^ and everyone who could was leaving. 

So in 1972 East Harlem street gangs gathered for a 
"Third World Meeting" to solve their common prot> 
lems. The outcome marked the beginning of a new era 
for the Renegades. It was time to fight new battles. 

Early Projects 

It started with playgrounds in 1973. One of their 
leaders heard about a New York City program that 
provided tools and equipment to neighborhood 
groups willing to clean up vacant lots and turn them 
into min[*parks or playgrounds. 

Finding empty spaces in East Harlem was no prot> 
tem. There were plenty of sites where abandoned 
tenements had been demolished or burned. The 
Renegades picked two lots on East 118th Street. 
They turned one Into a children's playground and 
the other Into an outdoor basketball court. When the 
playgrounds opened, the gang felt a pride they 
hadn't experienced before. 

Moving on to other projects, the Renegades next 
organized a blood donor drive for New York City 
hospitals and conducted a voter registration cam- 
paign. But their most amb&ttous project still lay 
ahead. 

Rehabilitation Site 

On the corner of 119th Street and Second Avenue 
stood a large, abandoned skeleton of what had been 
a tenement house. With families fleeing the area 
because of lack of decent housing, the Renegades 
saw an opportunity to do something for themselves 



and the neighborhood they loved. So in 1974 they 
incorporated as the Renegades Housing Movement. 

Funding 

They didn't have much other than a willingness to 
work hard. But with the knowledge that the city 
would soon take over the building, and the help of a 
$2a000 interest-free loan from the ^}nsumer 
Farmers Foundation (CFF), the Ren gades started 
making repairs.^ 

"For two years we worked on the building without 
pay to demonstrate to the city, on those merits 
alone, that we were serious/' recalls Executive 
Director Eulogio Cedeno. "The loan made it pos- 
sible for us to demonstrate to the city that we 
meant business." 

Their determination paid off. In 1974 city officials, 
impressed by the gang's accompllshmentSi agreed 
to sell the building to the Renegades for $1,000 and 
grant them a $350,000 renabilitatlon loan.^ 

Renovation Begins 

Renovation was far from easy. On a typical day, 15 
or more gang members worked as carpenters, 
masons* plumbers, electricians or bricklayers— do- 
ing everything It takes to gut an old structure and 
rebuild it into 21 modern apartments. A member of 
the group had several years of construction ex- 
perience and acted as the teacher-foreman. And the 
Urban Homesteading Assistance Board (UHAB)i a 
nonprofit technical assistance agency, served as 
consultant to the group.^ 
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One worker recalls. "I was heavy into the drug tiding 
and heard aboul ihe work from one of my t)rothef^ 
So I figured, why nol give il a Iry. No pay, but a» 
leasl I v/ould be doing somelNng resides drugs. Bui 
now I gol a skill. I know how to do y ;0b." 

Sweat Equity 

At first the Renegades worked without pay. But soon 
they needed money for expenses and equipment. So 
they renegotiated the loan with the city and arranged 
for minimum salaries for those most in need. 

They called the difference between normal con- 
struction wagos and the pittance they were paid 
"sweat equity." which refers to the value of the 
sweat and labor the workers pui into the building. 
Housing built with sweat equity creates more than 
savings for those who buy or rent — it fosters a 
sens?-of-Reighborhood pride that is almost as tan- 
gible and real as the dollars saved. 

Cooperative 

When renovation of the East 11 9th Street building 
was completed in 1975. the Renegades turned it 
over to the cooperative housing corporation they 
had organized/ The co-op included several gang 
members, their families and other neighborhood res- 
idents in need of decent housing who now jointly own 
and operate the building. The average $140 monthly 
paynrienis would have been twice as steep If the 
building had been renovated fn a conventional man- 
ner. (Although not available in time to assist the 
Renegades, co-ops may now qualify for technical 
and financial assistance from the newly created Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank.**) 

New lirtage 

The Renegades still walk taii. leaving their mark on 
East Harlem. But now they earn respect in a different 
way. Two more buildings have been acquired^ reno- 



vated and lurned into cooperatives. They have gone 
from a street gang to a housing development organi- 
sation—an Odyssey that has done more than change 
;nelr lives and the lives of their neighbors. It has 
also made Iheir turf a place truly worth fighting for. 

Other Groups 

The sweat equity approach to renovation is still fairly 
new, but it is having some success in New York 
City. One pioneer has been Inter-Kaith Adopt-a- 
Bulldingi which has completed the renovation of two 
tenements on Manhattan's Lower East Side.' 
Anolher New York City group taking the rehabilita- 
tion approach is the Brooklyn-based Oceanhill- 
Brownsville Tenants Association. 

Demonstration Programs 

The Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) is impressed with the sweat equity idea 
and has supported Multifamily Sweat Equity Home- 
steading Demonstrations in New York City neighbor- 
hoods.^ As a result of the demonstration, but still in 
its early stages, the HUD-sponsored Multifamily 
Homesteading Technical Assistance Project* has 
introduced sweat equity urban homesteading Into 
other cities including Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland. 
Ohio; Boston and Springfield. Massachusetts; 
Hartford. Connecticut; and Oakland, California. 

Groups Highlighted 

Inter^Faith Adopt-a-Building 
605 East Ninth street 
New Yorki New York 10009 
(212)6778700 

Oceanh ill- Brownsville Tenants Association 
319 Rockway Avenue 
Brooklyn* New York 11212 
(212) 346-1506 



* IM CoflsumOf Farmers Founda(*t)n (CFF) ^^ a nonpfoin endowitt^j'il fund whicu oncou'ago* (tw <Jav«iop(nenl ot c<iOP- 
sralive homeowner^DiP among low income individuals U provides M^rlnterest rcanSn Primarily in the No>m YOrK City area 

* IM r«habiliUtion loait cdfna l^om the city HousinQ Dcvcropmcnt Administralion vkhich. todav. is Ihe Housing PreServa- 
tiOf> and Oaveloixnent AdminiSlfaUon 

^ For mo(4 inlofmaliOn On lh« Urban Homesl^admg ASsisianco Sdard <UHA6^h sco R<iSOu'CO$ at ond of Houaing Section 

* Fofft>o<efnfOrma1lonon housing coopofativfis. seecharttn HousingSeClion. p 119 

* lni«r.Fat1h AdOpi a Buikllng is also menlioned m Energy SectiOnL p £20 

* F^miiifls become "urban Domesleoders'' by Pur<tia$inS abandoned oroPerlv fiom \ho city for a toKon sum ftopairs must 
t>ema<j«on th« dwelling so thai It me^ts m minimum city housing code Standards The ciiy mantes funds (or rehabltltatloo 
avAlfabie In the f^m of iow Jn1«fest loans wtiich the homes1end<>fS pay bacK alier ait febabiittatton iscomprete and the 
deeds have been turned ov«r to them 

' State end/or local government agertcles are ffC^uef>t(y responsit>te tot adminislratiort ot Fo<}erai program funds For fur- 
ther Inrotmat^. soe Appendix t under apbrobrlato Federa! agency 

* *Fof fwJiief mformaJtor^ see At>S>Otvitx JJ ondef ■■^faTrOrtal Consumer Coope/at*vo BAnlt 
NOTE; For a complete haling of gteups featured throuQhotfl Ihis t>ooi(t see Index 
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Converting Your Apartment 
To A Co-op 

Jubilee Housing, Inc 
1750 Columbfa floacf, N,W, 
Washington, D.C, 20009 
{202) 332-4020 



At first glance it seems like a great idea: let tenants 
own Iheir apartments by converting buildings lo co- 
operatives or condominiums. Alt sorts ol wonderful 
changes will take place if renters become owners, 
some say. The new owners will take better care of 
their apartments* become more involved in the com- 
munity: and because services are paid for out of 
their own pockets, owners will cut down on the use 
of ultltltes. 

To be sure, cooperatives and condominiums are on 
the upswing as Americans seek answers to spiraling 
rent and housing costs. Cooperatives are owned 
and managed jointly by the tenants who buy shares 
in the building and have the right to sell their 
inleresi should Ihey wish lo move. In the case of 
condominiums, tenants own their apartments and 
pay monthly lees to a management group for **com- 
mon ground** maintenance. 

But tenant groups pushing to convert their buildings 
into cooperatives or condominiums often face ob- 
stacles. For instance, it is difficult for tenants to all 
agree on the conversion. Some lear that the high 
cost of renovation and repair will more than offset 
the benefits of ownership. Also, financing is difficult 
to obtain when so many parties are involved. And 
tenants often lack confidence in their ability to man- 
age a large cooperative apartment building^ 

One Group's Success 

tn 1973 Jubilee Housing, Inc, a nonprofit, mostly 
volunteer group in Washington, O.C., acquired and 
renovaled two deteriorated but fully occupied apart- 
ment houses — without displacing anyone. The 
renters helped plan and now assist in operating a 
wide range of service programs such as a health 
clinic and a children's recreation center. After some 
coaching in management skills from Jubilee 
workers, the refurbished apartments are now being 
managed by the tenants. And residents yvill become 
official owners in 1980 when the buildings are con- 
verted into cooperatives. 

When paid help is needed, Jubilee recruits tenants, 
a policy which has given Rosa Hatfield a new sense 
of self-worth, **Before f was a mother on welfare,** 



says the full-time manager of one of the buildings, 
the 60-unit Ritz, 1 never imagined that I could ever 
do anything like this, it was scary at first, but Tm 
getting to know the ropes,'* 

The Problem 

It all began in the early 1970s when a group of 
parishioners belonging to Ihe ecumenical Church of 
the Savior studied the housing problems of low- 
income people in the nation*s capital. They found 
that two-thirds of Washington's residents rented 
housing and that one-third of those lived on less 
than $5*000 per year. To make matters worse, much 
of the housing was substandard, and utility and main- 
tenance cc6ts as well as rents were rising constant- 
ly. So in 1973, to help low-income residents combat 
the problem, they lormed Jubilee Housing, Inc 

Jubilee- chose to tackle the once posh Adams 
Morgan area. Although Adams Morgan had its share 
of oid apartment buildings with low-income 
residents. Ihe ethnically mixed area was blessed 
with a unique vitality thai slems from ils strong 
communily splril. 

To launch Jubilee, a promine/71 developer and 
menrtoer of the church bought t* o badly run-down 
buildings having a total ol 90 apartmenfs and prom- 
ised to sell them to Jubilee when they raised the 
needed funds. Although the buildings were called 
the **Rit2*' and the *'Mozarl,** whatever elegance 
they once knew had long since faded. 

Jubilee took over management immedialely. To cut 
down on the high cost of renovation. Jubilee decided 
lo refurbish the buildings themselves A broad-based 
group of volunteers from area churches and other 
organizations began cleaning vo, repairing and 
painting the buildings. Needed materials such as 
doors, paint and even a roof were donated* and con- 
tributions from individuals and foundations were 
scraped logether as necessary during the two years 
of renovation. To avoid dislocating families* 
residents temporarily moved inlo other apartmenfs 
in the buildings while their units were being redone. 

Overcoming Tenant Reluctance 

As reconstruction work proceeded, thought was 
given to converting the buildings into cooperatives. 
But tenants balked at the idea initially, *'The over- 
riding problem was distrust,** recalls John W. 
Branner, president of Jubilee. ''We were just 
another outfit coming in, trying to suggest 
somelhing new. They were so used to absentee 
landlords who let the place get in really unfit shape 
—but who were always there to collect the rent and 
that's it. It's an old, old story, " 
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Resident manager Bo$a Haifiefd outside itte Ritz 



The tenants also questioned their ability to manage 
the buildings, Branner adds. *These are the poorest 
of the poor/' he says. **Many of these people have 
never been in a position to provide leadership/' 

Daily interaction between Jubilee volunteers and the 
tenants paid off In 1977 the Jubilee Institute was 
formed to teach residents how to manage and main- 
tain their buildings. It was funded by local founda- 
tions and staffed by two part-time directors and a 
score of volunteers. 

Buying the Buildings 

But the crucial step to conversion still remained. 
Jubilee needed $606,000 to purchase the buildings 
as well as funds to renovate the cfeteriorated elec- 
trical, Jteating and other systems. In 1978, with the 
help of the Lilly Foundation and many private dona- 
tions, Jubilee took over ownership. (Althous(h not 
available in time to assist Jubilee, co-ops may now 
qualify for technical and financial assistance from 
the newly created National Consumer Cooperative 
Bank/*} To help with renovation expenses and to 
acquire other buildings, they received a $1,6 million 
Innovative Grant* from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development's (HUD) Office of Com- 
munity Planning and Development. 

In 1979, six years after JObilee began managinjg the 
Ritz and Mozart^ the tenants, working in commit- 
tees, took over "There's a lot of leadership among 



these people/' Branner says of Ihe managemeni 
transition. Seeing that leadership surface, he adds. 
"Is the satisfying part of Jubilee's work/' 

Taking Over 

The Ritz and the Mozart are now worthy of their 
names. Ownership will soon be transferred to Ihe 
tenants with Jubilee's staff continuing to assist 
when needed. Down payments to purchase apart- 
ments will be kept to a minimum. And to keep the 
buildings available for those on low incomes, mov- 
ing tenants will sell their share in the buildings back 
to the cooperative. 

More Co*ops Planned 

Jubilee has already done more. It now owns and 
manages five buildings in the Adams Morgan area — 
all slated for tenant cooperative ownership. The 
secret of the organization's success is simple: hard 
work. Hundreds of people donated over 50,000 
hours of labor — not to mention untold hours organiz* 
ing, fundraising and teaching tenants management 
techniques. 

Other Groups 

This co-op conversion approach to housing is 
spreading around the country. Groups using the 
renovation and conversion method include Jubilee 
Housing* Inc. in Louisville* Kentucky; Concerned 
Citizens of Butchers Hill Inc, in Baltimore* 
Maryland; and the Settlement Housing Fund, Inc. in 
New York City, 

In many college communities high rents and apart- 
ment shortages have led to the formation of student 
housing cooperatives. Two examples are the 
Madison Community Cooperative in Madison. 
Wisconsin, and the Inter-Cooperative Council at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Condominium Conversion 

Middle- and higher-income residents are also turn- 
ing to conversion as a way of avoiding displace- 
ment. In Washington, D,C, a 1973 law requires land- 
lords who are selling to give tenants first option to 
buy their buildings. And more and more tenants are 
doing |ust that. This method of conversion gives 
tenants the power to go cooperative or turn con- 
dominium. 

For example, many of the middle-income residents 
of the 88-unit Swathmore complex in the District s 
Foggy Bottom area opted for the condominium 
route and will soon own their apartments. A one- 
bedroom unit will cost Swathmore residents about 
$45,000 while nonresidents will pay in the neighbbr- 
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hood of $60*000. A professional management firm 
wilf be hired to run the building* and resident 
owners will pay a monthly fee to cover building 
maintenance, ground care and other operating 
costs. 

In 1978. when Swathmore tenants-learned that the 
owner intended to sell, over half decided to form a 
corporation and buy the building. Interested tenants 
kicked in $1 .500 to $2,500 each for the $90,000 
deposit needed to purchase the $1.8 million build- 
ing. In addition, the tenants put down payments on 
their individual units. 

The Swathmore conversion won't displace elderly 
residents who choose not to buy their units. "Under 
any other situation, they would be forced to leave," 
says Despina Caneles. president ot the Swathmore 
Tenant Association. But the association was able to 
find investors willing to buy the units and rent them 
back to the elderly residents at affordable prices. 
The investors are attr acted by the tax shelter. They 
are able to write off on their income taxes the dif* 
ference between market value and actual rent 
charged. 

New Trend Predicted 

The tenant conversion taking place in Washington. 
D.C. "is just the tip of the iceberg countrywide." 
says consultant John Iwaniec. who has represented 
Swathmore tenants and other conversion groups. 
The Advanced Mortgage Corporatfon, the nation's 
third largest mortgage banker based in Detroit. 
Michigan, estimates that nationwide condominium 
and cooperative conversions more than Iripled be- 
tween 1977 and 1979— from 45.000 to 145.000. 

Tips for Converting 

Iwaniec recommends that tenants interested in pur- 
chasing their buildings first find legal and real estate 
counsel. After drawing up a contract to purchase 
the building, the search for Jinancing begins. For 
many people this is new and confusing ground. 

"Most tenants aren't familiar with how to get multi- 
millions In financing." Iwaniec says. And he adds, 
the time element makes it even harder for low^ 
income tenants who must often go through the 
lengthy process of applying for Federal funds. 



For those D.C. tenants unable to afford consultants, 
two District of Columbia organizations offer free ser- 
vices. The Metropolitan Washington Planning and 
Housing Association helps low-income tenants 
Organize, raise funds, determine conversion costs 
and find Federal subsidies. 

The other group. Ministries United to Support Com- 
munity Life Endeavors (MUSCLE), helps tenants 
organize to purchase their building and also aids 
low^income residents who are displaced. 

Groups Highlighted 

Concerned Citizens of Butchers Hiii 
2027 East Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21231 
(301) 276-8827 

Inter-Cooperative Council at ttie University of Michigan 
Michigan Union* Room 4002, Box 66 
Ann Artkor, Michigan 4S109 
(313)662 4414 

Jubilee Housing* Inc. oi Kentucky 
125 West Burnett Avenue 
Loulsvme. Kentucky 40208 
(502) 637^086 

Madison Community Cooperative 
254 West Oilman Street 
Madison. Wisconsin 53707 
(608)251-2667 

Metropolitan Washington Planning and Housing Association 
1225 K Street N.W. 
Washington* OX. 20005 
(202) 737 3700 

Ministries United to Support Community Life Endeavors 
680 Eye Street* S.W. 
Washington* O.C. 20024 
(202) 554M675 

Settlement Housing Fund* Inc. 
1780 Broadway, Suite 600 
New York* New York I0o19 
(212) 265-6530 

Swathmore Tenants Association 
101O 25th Street* N*W. 
Washington, O.C. 2O037 
(no phone) 



* S(ai« 4iKi;or locil govarnm^nt «g«nci«a ar« fteQit^nity rasponsibte fof Mminral ration of F«<fer3l proQiim funds ror fur. 
Itier iniormadon. »4« Appendix I undef «pProDrlat« F«d«r^ tqtncy 

lurltier mformalton. se« Appendix 11 under 'MatiOnAi Consumer Cooperative Bank " 

HOT£: fot a coffiPief* fiailrtg of flrouPs feaiured itirougtiovi ttin ooofc. 9«« index 
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Differences Between Cooperatives and Condominiums 

QUESTIONS COOPERATIVE CONDOMINIUM 



Who owns ihe com- 
mon areas of thd 
building such as 
haltways^ loof, ^ 
vatofs, land? 



The corporation, with all shares owned by 
the cooperative tenants. 



Residents'belong to an owners* association 
and own common areas jointly* 



Who owns the 
vidurt units? 



The same corporation which owns the land 
and building. The members of the co-op 
rent their units from the corporation usually 
under long-term "proprietary" leases. 



Each occupant owns hts/her unit. He/she 
gets a dt^^t similar to a deed on a prfvate 
h<»ne. 



Who manages fhe 
pfoperty? 



The cooperative corporation. Since the 
tenants own the corporation, they control 
and are responsible for managing the buifd* 
ing themselves or for hiring a management 
firm. 



The owners* association often hires a pro- 
fessional management firm. But each owner 
is fully responsibte for the management and 
upkeep of his/her own unit. 



Who has a vote? E^ch member has one vote. 



Generally each owner has a vote in proper 
tron to the value of his/her unit relative to the 
total value of all units. 



Do unit occupants 
have to pay rant? 



Yes. But It is usually called a "carrying 
charge." Occupants share operation and 
maintenance costs of the building apart from 
upkeep of their own unit. This carrying 
charge has to be large enough to include a 
portion of the real estate taxes and mortgage 
payments on theentirebuilding. 



Na There is a monthly charge for building 
maintenance and services which benefit all 
occupants. Mortgage payments and taxes 
are paid separately* 



Can the owner bor* 
row to acquire ttie 
unit? 



Yes. Also the Federal Honrve Loan Bank Board 
now pmnits all lenders to accept shares in 
the co-op corporation as security. In addr* 
tion, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) will provide mortgage 
insurance to permit an individual to acquire 
equity in an existing, insured co-op. 



Yes. The unit owner can obtain a separate 
mortgage loan, just like a h<»neownen 



Ara thera any restrict 
tlons on sailing the 
unit? 


Usually. The co-op member must get the 
corporation's approval before selling the 
shares. The btiyer will then sign a new proprl* 
etary lease. 


Usually not. The unit owner may sell the 
apartment like any homeowner. 


Who pays the real 
estate taxes? 


The corporation. 


£ach unit Is separately assessed and the 
owner pays the taxes directly. 



What are the tax 
benefits? 



The co-op member may deduct from per* 
sonal income on their income tax retums the 
portion of the carrying charge used to pay 
the taxes on the building and mortgage 
interest on loans used to buy shares in the 
building. 



Owners may deduct the taxes and mortgage 
interest on their units from their personal 
income on income tax retums. 



Adapted from U.S* Department of Housing and Urban Development Fact Sheet, '*HUO-FHA Comparison of 
Coope/af/ve and Condomfnium Housfng^ " 1976, 0/ffce 0/ the Assistant Secretaty fot Housing, Vfyshfngton^ D.C. 
20m 
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Repairing, 
l\/laintaining and 
l\/lanaging Housing 



Introduction 

Inflalion never leaves us alone. Even if we re lucky 
enough to find affordable apartmenis or houses, upkeep 
costs are often beyond our incomes. 

As with building new homes, several factors drive up 
home repair and renovalion costs including labor, ma- 
terials and the interest on borrowed money. 

As inflation takes its tolL low-income residents espe- 
cially have a difficult time keeping their homes in 
shape. This worries community groups as much as it 
does individual families^ because the entire neighbor- 
hood is affected by deteriorated buildings. Shabby 
residential areas make real estate values plummet, and 
neighborhood character and stability are damaged if 
landlords or homeowners can't affoid to take care of 
their dwellings. 

In the long run neighborhood decay can mean a loss 
of available housing and displacement of long-time resi- 
dents. This happens when unkept houses are demol- 
ished because it's cheaper to tear Ihem down than fix 
them up. 

Fortunately, community groups across the country are 
finding ways to help low-income families pay for home 
repairs. In this chapter welt look at programs that su1> 
sidize repairs, encourage and show neighbors how to 
help each other fix their homes and provide tools and 
materials for self-helpers^ 

We'll also learn about special repair programs for Ihe 
elderiy and the handicapped and efforts by local groups 
to fix up apartnnents when landlords won*t. Equally im- 
portant, well look at home repair financing available for 
low-income residents^ Biergy-saving repairs, however, 
are examined in the Energy Section, 
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Low^Cost Home Repairs 

Eastside Community Investments, Ino, 
3228 East 10th Street 
indianapoHSi Indiana 46201 
(317)633-7303 



"Not only is there no God/* Woody Allen once said, 
"but try getting a plumtser on weekends." 

Regardless of the theological implications of his 
statement, Alien has singled out one of the major 
dilemmas facing homeowners. Skilled mechanics 
and handy workers are both expensive and hard to 
find- We might know what repairs our homes need* 
but all too often we put them off because of the ex- 
pense. Then things go too far and our homes— and 
possibly our neighborhoods— begin to show signs of 
serious decline, 

Murphy*s Law— if something can go wrong, it will- 
seems to apply specifically to parts of a house, Dif- 
fereni parls wear out al differenl speeds, but sooner 
or later they all need fixing. Parts that are exposed to 
the wealher, such as exterior wails, gullersand down- 
spouts^ ara the most vulnerable — and they affect Ihe 
appearance of the neighborhood most. 

Neighborhood Gets New took 

Eastside Community Investments, Inc. (ECl), a non- 
profil community group rn the predominantly low- 
income Near Eastside area of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has tackled high repair costs by designing and manag- 
ing an innovative repair program that is subsidized by 
the cily.* The spruced-up homes have improved the 
appearance of the neighborhood as well as inspired 
nonpar tic rpating residents to fix up Iheir houses. But 
the program wouldn't have succeeded without active 
participation by the mostly long-time homeowners. 

The program's impact was "startling," recalls ECl 
project coordinator John Eaglesfieia "There was a 
multiplier effect, For every house we repaired, there 
was at least one other house nearby where the ex- 
terior was fixed-up by an owner who didnM par- 
ticipate in our program/' 

Beginnings 

The ''Paint-Up, Fix-Up Program * began in 1978. ECl 
staffers knew that the best way to beef up the area 
was to encourage homeownership and attract private 
capital and public resources into the area But their ef- 
forts had been frustrated by the run-down appearance 
of many of the houses. 




Dressing up B weBthered home 



After rallying resident support, ECl approached the 
city government for a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG)* for neighborhood repairs and 
revitalization,^ 

Early Funding 

An area with 2,500 homes was targeted by the 
residents for Ihe program- And in 1978 ECl received 
a $62,000 CDBG grant to be used for home im- 
provements over a six-month period- 

At the end of the six months, 46 homes boasted im- 
provements such as exterior painting and repair and 
replacement of gutters and downspouts. 

The Program 

All homeowners in the targeted area were eligible to 
participate— but only So applied, partially because 
many residents were reluctant to accept govern- 
ment subsidies- The grant money was paid to low- 
income homeowners for all repairs,' And famities 
with higher incomes were eligible for rebates of 25 
percent of repair costs. Rebates averaged $250 

To help the participants, ECl compiled a list o' 
reputable contractors, but homeowners were free to 
select their own. And nnany chose to do repair work 
themselves. 

Higher Rebates lor Continued Program 

The successful program has been renewed lor 
another year and, to encourage more residents to 
participate, rebates have been boosted to 40 
percent. 
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A participant in the Pafnt-up Fix-up Program busy at work 



Other Programs 

Other repair programs have been launched by Allies 
for a Better Community (ABC) in Chicago, Illinois, 
and by the Monmouth County Board of Social Ser- 
vices in Freehold, New Jersey. Both efforts have 
been funded in part by HUD's CDBG Program. 

Groups Highlighted 

Allies for a Better Community 
t233 North Astiland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60622 
(312) 252 7140 

Monmoutti County Board of Social Sdrvices 
P.O. Box 3000 

Freehold, New Jeisey 07728 
(201} 431-6028 



But, warns coordinator Eaglesfreld, "This kind of 
program may not be successful in every neigiibor- 
hood. What you need is basically a stable area, with 
a high percentage of resident homeowners. These 
criteria were followed in selecting our target area, 
and it's working extremely weB." 



' East SKfe Community mvO$tnient$H IflC lECiJ Community Oev«loom^t Cor^oratton (COC)' which receAtt$ lunds from 
ihft Commufltty Sc^rviCtt* Admmf$lr(ilK)n'£ iCSA^ SpecianmpACi Program.' adminicle re^ t>y 1heOfitc«ot EconOmtC 

* The Dopariment of hfousingattf Urban OGvctopmcnt s iHUOl Commontly O«v«lO0menl QiocKGranl1COBG)'^^0ram' 
fufkfS arc targ(M«<l a1 moslly low mcomc area$ ina ctianneied inrough city government* 

' Vtti^n ^tling ohgit>iii1v standard* for housing assistance, the OoP»rtment Ol HOMmg and Urt>an O«v«lop<ne^l IHUO) 
lakOS several factors mlo consitferAtiOfV mcludmc ^he number of yva^ eornerS and deP^nde^iS iti a family ^nd foitil family 
tncome 

' S1at« anO/or locat govomment agencies aro f/ogucntiy responsit>te iof admtnisifatron Fo^erat program funds For iw^ 
(her inform»1iOn> 9ee ApperHfu I under apPrOpnate Federal ^encv 

NOTE:ForacomPioiou£iJ^gof groupsfcalui^d inrouphoui i^is booh, seoiidev 
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Self-Help Home Repairs 

Brothers RedevBlopmBnt, /nc, 
25J9 Wes/ 11th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80204 
(303) 573-5107 



The dchit-yourself approach lo home repairs has 
some obvious appeal but we all know how hard it 
can be to do it right. Often we don't have the skills, 
know-how or money for needed tools or equipment 
At that point, many of us just give up and call in a 
high-priced specialist. 

But community groups are showing that you don't 
have to throw in the towel (or wrench) that easily 
One way to solve these problems is for neighbors to 
pool their skills, time and resources and help each 
other keep their homes in good repair One group 
demonstrating this kind of cooperation is Brothers 
Redevelopment, Inc- (BRI) in Denver. Colorado 

BR) Success 

Thanks to Brothers, over 700 repaij and renovation 
projects have been completed in deteriorating inner- 
city neighborhoods at savings of as much as $2,150 
to the low-income residents whose Incomes average 
$5,000 per^ear. Since BRI began in 1973, assisted 
families have saved an estimated $2 million on 
home repairs, 

Self^Help 

Mutual self-help is the core of BRI. The group coor- 
dinates home repairs and supervises volunteers 
Those who reap the benefits then pitch in on the 
next project, 

''Brothers had some volunteers paint my house on 
the outside and they did a beautiful job/' recalls 
one participant* ''They didn't ask me to pay but they 
caUed me up to make tortillas and green chili. But 
that's not enough, I think I still owe them/' 

When they can afford It, residents purchase 
materials and help repair their own homes. Others 
return the favor by working on other projects. Since 
1973 over 450 Denver residents have given life to 
Brothers repair program through their involvement. 



Origins 

The group was founded in response to a housing 
crisis throughout Colorado, Outraged by poor hous- 
ing conditiorts in some low-income Denver neighbor- 
hoods, Don Schierling and Joe Giron. two community 
organizers, joined forces with clergymar) Richard 
Magnus to do something about the problem. Their 
goal: to repair and fix up substandard houses. 

Early Funds and Staff 

Brottiers Redevelopment started with a single 
church volunteer who had carpentry, plumbing and 
electrical skills. The Mennonite and Lutheran 
Churches kicked in enough money to pay for a 
qualified construction supervisor and, equally impor- 
tant, a fundraiser. Publicity and word-of^^louth 
attracted more volunteers as well as homeowners 
who needed help with repairs. 

Since the program began in 1973^ 80 percent of 
those receiving home repair assistance have offered 
to help on other projects, providing BRI with a 
steady pool of volunteers. 




A Brothers' mrker instaffs insulation 
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Elderly and Handicapped 

Many of the elderly and disabled find ways other 
than physical labor to repay those who help repair 
their homes, Fifty-nine-year-dd Angelica Ruiz ex- 
presses her appreciation this way, **Tom did the 
painting and you ought to see it. We put stam win- 
dows and storm doors on, and Ernie fixed the yard 
We fixed everything. I made a lot of food for them 
when they worked here and we also gave them a 
big wheelbarrow.*' 

Staff and Budget 

Brothers now has a staff of 21 and an annual budget 
of over $1 million. Funding comes from a variety of 
government and private agencies, including the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development's 
Community Development Block Gram -CDBG) Pro- 
gram* and the Denver Housing Authority.' 

Long-Range Goal 

The Organization sees as its long-range goal nothing 
less than the revitalization of Denver's older, 
deteriorating low-income neightX)rhoods, To this 
end* they've expanded their operation to include 
major rehabilitation of vacant or dilapidated 
buildings — and even the building of new houses. - 
They also help with some city programs. Including 
an emergency maintenance program for welfare 
families and a low-interest renovation loan program. 

Other Groups 

Another kind of self-hefp approach is provided by a 
group that teaches "all-thumbs" tenants how to do 
their own repairs. The helpless *1-hate-repairs" at- 
titude might be a frivolous luxury for the rich, but it 
is downright costly for the poor. 

So Housing Conservation Coordinators^ Inc. (hCC) is 
showing residents in low-income New York City 
neighborhoods how to do major repairs. HCC offers 
repair courses to tenants, using actual buildings in 
need of repair as classrooms. The multiplier effect 
is at work since the students are also trained to set 
up classes in their own neighborhoods.^ 



City governments have also Joined the sell-help ef- 
forts. One example is the Department of City 
Development in Milwaukee, Wisconsin* which pro- 
vides guidance to low-income homeowners on how 
to get repairs done properly at a minimum cost. 

Old-fashioned altruism often plays an impwrtant part 
m home repairs. For example, the Lake Braddock 
Good Neighbor Club in Burke« Virginia maintains 
a 'skills bank'' of residents who are willing to 
help othprs rn the community free of charge. If no 
one with the skill is available and professional-level 
work is needed, the club has a list of qualified per- 
sons and firms willing to do the work at a reduced 
fee. Club members also agree to lend their own 
tools and equipment to other members. 

Groups Highlighted 

City of Milwaukee, Department of City Development 
734 North Ninth street 
Mitwaukee, Wisconsin 53233 
(414) 27a-267l 

Housing Conservation Coordinators, inc. 

777 10th Avenue 

New York. New York 10019 

(212)541-5996 

Lake Braddock Good Neighbor Club 
cto Ms. Judy Anderson 
9509 Ashbourn Drive 
Burke, Virginia 22015 
(703) 976-0631 



* Additional Tundmg for Brothers ficd^eiopment. IflC <BRi) comes Uotn tho ColOfado Kousifig ^ipo Fm^nct* Authorify^ itio 
Unued e^nk ot Colored, vartous savtngS and loa:) associations and locat fo^^ndattons 

* KotjsmgConswvi»tionCoo«*iflaiors,lnc (hCQ *s ai*o PiOf*fod in Enerfliy Section, p t93 

' Stale aod/or local gov^rnmani pandas ara freQganiiy r«aponS^bia for admini^tfalion of federal Program funds for fur 
lhar tnformatfon. Sao Appflndiit 1 uftdOr aPPfOPriaia f odarai agenCy 

norE. Fof a comPi«t« lifting o1 gfovP^ roaiured throuQhoul thia t^oolt. se« inda« 
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Home Repairs For The Elderly 

Maintenance Central for S&nlorB, Inc. 
3750 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48201 
013) 832*2134 



The self'hefp approach to home repairs doesn't 
work very well for our nation's elderty. Often limited 
by their age, fragile physical condition and fixed or 
low income, there is little they can do as their 
homes gradually deteriorate. Usually they cannot do 
repair work themselves, nor can they afford to hire 
others to do it for them. 

When Harriette Hunter, a 297ear'Old mother of one, 
moved Into the low^income Cass Corridor section of 
central Detroit, she couldn't tolerate watching eldeHy 
residents give up eating to pay for furnace repairs. 



Senhr wofifr«fs impart their expertise to the younger set 





Surveying the Prohiem beiore Ptotting action 



So in 1975 she became a self-appointed community 
organizer. With her baby on her back, she called on 
elderly neighbors. Her husband could do some re^ 
pairs, she told them. And. in return, she would like 
their expertise and help on other jobs around the 
neighborhood. 

Initial Funding 

She soon learned of Title til of the Older Americans 
Act.* administered by the Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare (HEW), Under the Act. she 
would be eligible for a demonstration grant to help 
start a senior citizens maintenance organization. 
But in order to qualify for the assistance necessary, 
she first had to raise 15 percent in matching funds 

Like other fledgling organizations, she approached 
large corporations, banks and foundations But her 
idea was too new and didn't have a track record. 
So Hunter hit the neighborhood bars— not to drown 
her sorrows, but to tell the locals about a program 
for their own people. Within 10 days she came up 
with $1,500— enough to convince the National Bank 
of Detroit that residents believed in the effort, A 
month later their aroup received a $49,000 grant, 
and Maintenance Central for Seniors was lormally 
established. Today the organization has a staff of 
about 50 and an annual budget of nearly $3 million. 
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BuMng a covered porch 



It Started small Originally two fulMime workers 
were empfoyed and some part-time and volunteer 
help was utilized The work was targeted for only 
one section of the city. 

Hunter soon realized that her workers were not 
skilled enough for the major repairs many of the 
homes needed. So they lobbied the city for more 
money. They ended up getting funds from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development s 
Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) Pro- 
gram* to hire and trsin a fiveperson repair staff, 
each with a specialty in a major area of home 
maintenance. The city also helped by having its per- 
sonnel make site inspections and undertake more 
extensive renovation projects whenever needed. 



Tapping Senrors' Talent 

The group's decision to use retired workers when- 
ever possible has benefited practically everyone. 
Some senior cilizenswith years of construction and 
maintenance experience enjoy the opportunity to 
help other retired people— while getting paid for it. 
They're paid $10*000 to $15,000 a year, and if older 
workers are unable to put in a full work schedule, 
part-time hours are set up. Senior craftsmen also 
conduct classes for younger persons. The age 
range of Maintenance Central workers is 18 to 87, 

**Many of these older craftsmen have unbelievable 
talents that would have been lost/* Hunter notes, 
*They know these older houses much better than 
those younger folks, because they built these kinds 
of houses in their younger days,'* 

Mr Welsh's Downspouts 

That kind of experience paid off when Maintenance 
Central repaired an old house that was part of a 
historical landmark preservation district, A retired 
handyman's skills ended up saving them thousands 
of dollars^ Here's how it happened: 

An old house needed downspouts, but tough city 
regulations governing historical districts demanded 
that the original material— a hard-to-find copper— be 
used. The group finally found an out-of-town 
manufacturer who would sell the copper down- 
spouts for $5,000— an impossible sum. Then 
6Vyear-old Charlie Welsh, who had been a tinsmith 
in his younger days, came to the rescue. 

"Get me some copper sheets/* Welsh sard, "and 
rn make you a set of downspouts that will do the 
job/* With $150 worth of copper, the downspouts- 
replicas of the Originals — were added. 

Program Growth 

In 1975 the group averaged 105 repair jobs a 
month. That figure skyrxketed to 600 per month in 
1979, And Hunter announces proudly, '*The cost per 
unit has not risen a srngfe cent in that period, not 
even with massive inflation,'* 
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Moreover, Maintenance Central is now active all 
Over Detroit, and a portion of its budget is used to 
train other groups across the country 

Today Maintenance Central is primariiy funded by 
the DepartmenI of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment's CDBG Program as well as by various 
businesses, foundalions and even the local Law En- 
forcement Agency. The group also supplements its 
income with a popular easy-lo-read repair manual 
Using simple piclures. large print, diagrams and 
step-by-step instructions, it shows how to perform 
the most necessary and common kinds of house 
repairs, illustrating exactly what tools and materials 
are needed- 



Other Efforts 

Helping older persons maintain and repair their 
homes isn't just confined to Detroit. For example, 
similar effort is provided by Catholic Social Ser- 
vices, Inc. In Atlanta, Georgia. 

Group Highlighted 

Catholic Social Services, Inc. 
75ewesl Peachtree Streel, N.W. 
Atlanla. Georgia 30308 
(404)88V6571 





MBfnt^anc^ CenirBl wrker butfds fence 



' state «n(]/or lOC^I oov^ffifnent acenCie^ are rtoquenlly re»POASitM« ror adntmi&tr^tion fod^ral prOOr^m lunds For rur 
Ihef InformalioOi aee Appendt^c i unrter apptoprtale FedOf^l agtiocy 

NOTE: For a ^arnPlale Mst»h9 Sfoops reatufod thronOhoot thts tXiok. seo mdox 
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Managing Apartments 

South^ide United Housing De\fetopment Fund 
Corporation 

238 South Second Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11211 
(212)387-3600 



Those who own their houses or apartments have 
little idea of the terror and misery that can plague 
tenants in buildings owned by landlords who don't 
care or lack the money lo maintain them. Perhaps 
trash liUers the hallways, ihe plumbing doesn't work 
or neglect has invited vandalism causing frightened 
tenants to barricade themselves behind locked 
doors. 

The embattled tenants can scream on the phone, 
threaten lawsuits or refuse to pay rents— but the 
Owner might simply ignore them. 

Despite housing laws already on the books and 
legal commissions which attempt to settle landlord/ 
tenant disputes, the hard reality is that renters all 
too often have a 6\U\cun time forcing landlords lo 
take care of Iheir buildings. 

One o( many New York City groups ihat have hurdled 
ihis problem by taking over mangement of ne- 
giecteu and abandoned buNdjngs is the Soulhside 
United Housing Development Fund Corporation (nick- 
named "Los Sures" for Southside) in Brooklyn's 
low-income, largely Hispanic Williamsburg com- 
munity.' The nonprofit organization, along with 20 
other New York City neighborhood groups, nianages 
almost 6,000 aoartment units which they help tenants 
fix up and eventually sell to tenant cooperatives or 
other neighborhood groups.* These groups help 
blunt the decline of neighborhoods like Williamsburg 
and insure a supply of decent, low-cost housing for 
those residents who need il the most. 

One Salvaged Building 

For 40 years, Bill Bisshyn has lived in a Williams- 
burg building which, a couple of years ago, was 
abandoned by the landlord and taken over by the 
city. He well remembers what life was like before 
Los Sures helped the lenants organize a coopera- 
tive and assisted them in renovating and managing 
their building. 

"The plumbing Vi^as very bad." he recalls. "Virtually 
all the pipes were rusted out — walls were detached 
from the ceiling and would fall down, window 
frames were rotted out," 



Now Ihe five-slory 29'unit building boasts new 
plumbing, plasier, healers and windows and 
should be completely renovated by March 1980. At 
that time the city will turn the deed over to the 
tenant cooperative. 




A Lo$ Surss tuftding 



Los Sures* Success 

Los Sures manages eight once neglected or aban- 
doned buridmgs under a special c^^y program and 
1 1 others owned by absentee landlords with whom 
they have contracts. Moreover, the group has pur- 
chased 60 run-down aparlments and expects to buy 
300 more by June 1980, Once these buildings are 
renovated, they are slated to be sold lo tenant 
cooperatives or neighborhood groups, providing low- 
income housing for area residents. 

And with funds from the Department of Housmg and 
Urban Development s (HUD) Communrty Develop- 
ment Block GranI (CDBG) Program/ the group pro- 
vides technical assistance to tenants In managing 
and operating their own ouildings 

In 1979 Los Sures had a paid staff ol 195 which in- 
cluded workers from the Department ol Labor s 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) Program/ lis budget of $4 8 million came 
primarily from various HUD Programs/ 
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Beginnings 

Los Sufes began in 1972 when Fathers Brian 
Karvefis and Augustin Ruiz, along with community 
organizers Louis Olmedo and Manuel Ayala. decided 
to fight neighborhood decay in Williamsburg's 
southside. The foursome set out to save the old run- 
down apartment buildings and. more importantly, 
help their occupants. 

The groip persuaded local banks and foundations to 
donate money, and with resident volunteer s, a small 
staff was formed. 

Organizing Tenants 

Los Sures staffers began organizing tenants of 
neglected buildings. t)OOSting their interest in 
demanding needed services — and giving them hope. 
The plan was simple enough. First, Los Sures would 
try to bargain with the landlord on behalf of the 
tenants. If the landlord couldn*t be found or refused 
to talk, Los Sures would then take over manage- 
ment of the building, withholding rent from the land- 
lord and using it for needed repairs.^ 

"In essence, when the landlord wasnM getting an in- 
come, that was the final straw and he completely 
abandoned the property," explains Doug Morilz, Los 
Sures* executive director. "We were saying that we 
were gutsy enough to confront any legal body with 



our plan. And as long as v^e could give them a 
responsible accounting of the rent money that we 
collected, people were willing to listen." 

Receivership Program 

But the rent nKmey just wasn't enough to cover the 
major repairs that many of the buildings needed. It 
was at that point that Los Sures took a close look a[ 
the advantages offered by the city's "receivership** 
program. 

'Under state law, the receivership program 
authorizes city governments to become adminis- 
trators of landlord neglected apartment buildings 
that are '^dangerous to the life, safety or health of 
the residents." As administrator, the city is the 
authorized landlord, responsible for rent collection 
and maintenance. 

The Old Williamsburg buildings that the groip was 
assisting fit the "dangerous" test, and in 1973 Lo*^ 
Sures asked the city's Housing and Development 
Administration to take them into receivership— but 
with a different twist. The neighborhood group 
wanted to take over nnanagement responsibilities. 
So marked the beginning of what is now known as 
New York City's Community Management Program. 



Tmant managemnt nmtlng 
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Gut renovatlon-^putting in the ftor 



Others Show Faith in Los Sures 

In January 1977 Los Sures put its skills to good use 
when it was asked to manage a newly built 534-unit. 
low-income apartment project sponsored by a 
church group. Tne apartment complex was built 
with funds from HUD's Rental and Cooperative 
Housing Assistance for Lower-Income Families 
(Section 236) Program/ as well as with a state con- 
struction program subsidy. 

Mr. Morrtz sums it up this way. "You can manifest 
your own destiiiy. Sounds lofty but if people can be 
convinced that they, individually, can make a dif- 
ference, it will happen. The initiative has to be in the 
neiglnborliood." 



Other Groups 

Community organizations outside of New York City 
are also helping tenants manage apartment build- 
ings. Among them are two Chicago, lifinois groups, 
the Kenwood-Oakland Community Organization and 
the Community Housing Education Corporation of 
Chicago.* 




Working at a Los Sures buitdtng 



Groups Highlighted 

Community Housing Education Corporation of Chicago 
2753 West Armltage Avenue 
Chicago, tllinols 60647 
(312)235-2144 

Kan wood- Oak tand Community Organization 
46tB South Lake Park 
Chicago, \ninots 60653 

(312) 548 7500 



* SOuthside United Housing Oev^io^menl FvrKl CofpO<ation is mentioned Housing S^lion. p, 112, 

* Housing coopef^nv«s m owned and rtianaged jointly by tne lenants wlw buy aum* \n me bultdmg antt h^ve the riOht to 
s^Hrie jr t/itoi^st stiould (hey wi^ tooiove (Por more lft^onnaf«On on houemg CoopOrath^Sw see c^n ^ HOusrog SecUon. 

*\jas Sum' mam $atirces oi funding include \he Department ol Housing andUr^ftn Oeveiopment's (HUD) Rehabiliiailon 
U>an <Secilon 3i2Kand Lower.income Rental Assista^tceiSectio^t &) Prosrwns/ 

' it»3 recommended th«it>onereo!iecled during reol «oke$behaid by (he CHV « auihofiied under Jocai" escrow" 
ordinances 0' laedtordfienaoi legislation Escrow accotrnis ara opened Ihrough l^e city treasurer arwJ are used as 
"bafgaiomg chtps" to lorce landlords to upgrade properties lo rnost escrow accowots. funds can be released only lor 
direci paymenl ot building repairs, ii. lo the specilted lime period. buHdi^s do i>oi oieet city code standards, ihe tandiOfd 
h«s bleached the contract of habitabtuly whicb ^s si^ndatd m oiost rental agreements, and tne escrow lends are reivrned 
lo the tenants who are free jo seeh aiterviaiivo tiousiofi The falest tegaJ decfstoo^ mvolvrng escrow cdses Are cited the 
Ame/ltan taw AepO/f. 3rd edtlrom volume tO. page 3t0 

^ Tne Community Housir^g Educa1k>ii Corporation of CMcago is also nient)or>ed in Housing section, p^ t i2 

* Slate and^or local government $gancie$are IreQ^ientiy responsible for administration of Federal program (^nds For fur 
ther Information, see Appendix I under aPPfopriate Federal agencyn 

NOTErFof a complete llst-ng ol groups leatered throughout lhi$ book, see index 
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Financing Home Repairs 

Neighborhood Housing Services, inc. 
809 Middle Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15212 
(412) 3212909 



Let's say youVe decided to up your home. 
Where do you get the money? Go to a bank, you 
mighl say. 

UrJorlunatety. for people in low-income areas or 
those with bad credit ratings, it's not that easy. 
Usually Ihey can't borrow the money. And their 
homes, their neighborhoods and, ultimately, their 
cities are the losers. 

Neighborhood housing service organizations, now 
acltve in over 75 communities around the country, 
are striving to change all that. By elfectively using 
the model developed 12 years ago by the resident- 
inspired Neighborhood Housing Services. Inc. (NHS) 
of Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, community residents 
are getting help in locating funding and contractors 
to purchase and repair homes. 

Pittsburgh's Success 

During i978 alone, the Pittsburgh group helped 427 
families start home repairs and oversaw the com- 
jDletion of 377 others— at an estimated total cost ol 
$6.5 million. On all repair projects. NHf> offers a 
range of technical services including securing con- 
tractors and phase-by-phase inspection of work. And 
that's just the beginning. Ove. the years NHS has 
assisted residents in obtaini ng more than 1.000 
loans, averaging $6,500 e^*ch. About $1.5 million in 
loans have come Irom the group's high risk lund. 
v^hich offers loans at reasonable rates to residents 
who are unable to quahfy at traditional lending in* 
stitutions. 

The NHS high risk fund improved lile for Isabel 
Mike and her family. **My house was coming apart. 
The front porch was falling down: pipes weren't 
covered in the bathroom and froze; the whole thing 
needed major plumbing and brick work, and banks 
turned their backs on us." Mrs Mike recalls. With 
an NHS long-term loan, the MiK.s were able to have 
the repairs made. And the $69 monthly payments fit 
their modest budget. 
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Organization 

It takes a welkun organization to supervise so 
many activities, and Pittsburgh's Neighborhood 
Housing Services certainly meets the test. It has a 
full-time staff of 25 and its annual operating budget 
of about $550,000 comes mostly from the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development's Com- 
munity Development Block Grant (COBG) Program.* 
NHS receives fees for providing technical 
assistance to other housing groups and also 
receives contributions Irom local lending institu- 
tions. 

Origins 

This high-powered organization started simply 
enough. In 1967 residents of Pittsburgh's Central 
North Side found it was becoming difficult to obtain 
money for home purchases and repairs. The area» 
with a racial mix of about 60 percent white and 40 
percent black, was aging and many of the homes 
needed work. But lending institutions were reluctant 
to lend money to the low* and middle-income 
residents, and even the city seemed to be slipping 
in providing services to the area. 

To turn things around, local leaders launched a 
remarkably weit-org 'nized effort involving private 
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lending institutions, the city government and the 
residents themselves. Only if everyone worked 
together, they said, could the decline of the Central 
North Side be halted. 

Working Together 

NHS Executive Director David McCall attributes the 
group's success to their persistence in convincing 
lenders and city officials that, with help, Central 
North Side.residentsxould boost the area's image, 
save It from decay, and thereby benefit the entire 
city, "We just wouldn't give up/' he says. 

Two local bankers who were concerned about the 
lack of reinvestment in the city generally, and in 
Central North Side specifically, were of great help, 
"They had so muchxlout in the lending commu- 
nity/' notes McCall, "their endorsement paid off," 

After much debate and several joint meetings, 
agreements were reached which led to the estab- 
lishment of the basic NHS model. 

The Mode) 

• First, Ihe local banking instilutions agreed to cofv 
sider applications for home purchase loans strictly 
on their merits and vowed not to reject any appli- 
cant who met normal requirements for credit 
worthiness, 

• Second, the city agreed to retain and improve 
public services and to target the Central North Side 
area for street and facility repairs and maintenance. 
Additionally, the city committed itself to regular in- 
spections for violations of city codes and promised 
to make its own loan programs available to neigh- 
borhood residents, 

• Third, the residents created the wide-ranging 
Neighborhood Housing Services organization. 

First Funds 

Once NHS was established In 1968, funding was 
needed lo set up the high-risk loan fund and 
pay for a staff. Although most of their initial 
$750,000 funding came from Pittsburgh's Hiflman 
and Scaife Foundations^ local banks and businesses 
also made donations. Now over 20 lending institu* 
tions make annual contributions for NHS activities. 



Staff Rote 

The NHS staff has a broad range of responsibilities. 
Among other activities, the staff balances residents' 
needs with their incomes, counsels them on buying 
and repairing homes, refers them to appropriate 
lending institutions and helps them negotiate loans, 
NHS also provides technical assistance such as 
locating reputable contractors. 

Concept Spreads 

In 1974r six years after NHS Piltsburgh was incor- 
porated, the Federal government formed a task 
force to promote the NHS concept in other com- 
munities around the country. The task force has 
since evolved into the Neighborhood Rt =^vestment 
Corporation (NRC), a Federally^funded public cor* 
poration which in 1979 provided technical 
assistance to 97 neighborhoods in 79 cities,' 

New Directions 

Since 1968 NHS Pittsburgh has expanded its ac- 
tivities to include olher neighborhoods. And recenlly 
the city government gave the group a vote of con* 
fidence by enlisting its help in monitoring a citywide 
program which provides poor and elderly citizens 
with low-interest repair loans. Moreover^ NHS has^ 
set up a for-profit subsidiary corporation. Home trri- 
provement Specialties (HIS), which offers com- 
petitive prices for home repair services. 



' For more lotOrrnittOA on 1h« Neighborhood f^emv(»stin«r^t Corporation tNRC^ no$ourcos at cndol ^O^^tng s«ctior^ 

* S(«tO «fld/Or foc^l go^rnnvdot a{Hocr«» a* fr«<tvtntly respon«ltkro for »dmi4)f^tratf on of Fadtrai Prafir^m fun(f^ For t\ir- 
th«r JnforvtiaUorif a«« Ap|>endlx f ur>d«r appropriate Federal agtncy. 

NOTE; Fof a cofnPreta N^tl^H) of grouP» fealiirod ihraugrtout thi» book. fn^^ 
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Helping People Find 
a Place to Live 
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Introduction 

Finding an affordable aparlment or house to rent or buy 
can be difficult especially for tow-income families. 
Looking through the want ads often isn't enough. In 
fact, reading all about those $400 per month apart- 
ments and expensive houses can be an exercise in 
seif-torlure. 

As higher-income *'urban pioneers'* rediscover the in- 
ner city, rnany low-income, often long-time residents 
are forced out by the subsequent increased tents and 
property values. And they have a particularly hard time 
lint^ng decent, affordable housing. 

In Ihis chapter we'll look at what neighborhood groups 
are doing to fight displacement by helping residents 
keep their hwnes or find new ones in the same area. 
We'fl also examine how some groups are providing 
neightxjrs with financial counseling and helping to sta- 
bilize their communities by matching renters and 
landlords. All these activities serve ^mily needs and 
help preserve a neighborhood's character. 

The lessons Ihesa groups have learned can help your 
neightx»rhood organization as well 
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Fighting Urban Displacement 

St Ambrose Housing Aid Center 
321 East 25th Street 
Baltimore* Maryland 21218 
(301} 235-5770 



In many citjes. once undesirable inner^city neighbor- 
hoods are being rediscovered by professionals and 
lurned inio *hot** property areas. Lured by the 
elegance ol old houses and the nearness to city 
jobs, these new res^denis are changmg ihe struc* 
ture and character of the neighborhoods \n which 
they setlle— and boosimg properly values. 

In their wake* however* they have crealed problems 
for poorer families, many of whom are long-time 
residenls. Landlords are often anxious lo sell to the 
newcomers ^nd real estate speculators for linancial 
gain. And local residents, who can*t afford the 
higher rents and increased properly taxes* are 
forced lo search for new neighborhoods* otten set- 
tling for substandard housing. 

The St. Ambrose Housing Aid Center in Baltimore* 
Maryland* is hurdling urban displacement. Since 
1972 It has helped over 1*100 low* and middle- 
income families find and purchase affordable 
houses and remain in their neight)Orhoods. And Ihey 
don*t wait for residenis to come to them. They 
reach oul to those in danger of being displaced by 
counseling and nursing Ihem through what can be a 
complicated and difficult venture: the process of 
becoming homeowners. 

One Neighborhood's Experience 

In the last two years St. Ambrose has helped 70 
residents in one neighborhood alone. In 1977 
Baltimore's 450'lamily strong Harwood area was 
moslly black and lownncome. But middle-class 
whiles, atlracled by its proximity to Johns Hopkins 
Universily, began moving in. To curb displacement* 
the group spread the word that St. Ambrose could 
help residents buy their houses. 

*1t didn*t look like we were ever going to have 
anything to call our own/' recalls Pauline Mason* a 
Harwood resident who had house shipped tor 
several years belore hearing about Si Ambrose 
from a friend "By the time the banks finished going 
down Ihe line wilh Ihe down paymeni and 
everything, we jusi couldnM get it logelher/* 



The Masons and their three children began renting 
a three^bedroom* one-bath home which St. Ambrose 
had purchased for $9,000. To help the family even* 
tually lake over ownership* St. Ambrose began set* 
ting aside part of the $130 monthly rent for the 
down payment. With $4*000 from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Devetopment*s Community 
Devetopment Btock Grant (CDBG) Program' and 
$1*000 from their Own budget, St. Ambrose made 
essential repairs— -new plumbing* a new kitchen 
ceiling* new paint.* 

Sever, months later the group helped the Masons 
find a local bank willing to lend Ihem $10*000 lo buy 
the house^a price below the market value but 
within reach of the Masons* budget. And with their 
monthly payments increasing by only $15* the 
Masons now are enjoying the privilege of 
homeownership. 

Origins and First Funding 

It all began in 1968 when Father George W. Bur and 
a local real estale ageni, Vincent Quayle* began 
sludying housing conditions in Baltimore. They 
found that low- and middle-income residents living in 
blighted areas were finding it difficult to get bank 
loans. Realtors seemed unwilling to help them* and 
many of the residents didn t know how to buy a 
house. 

So in 1971 Quayle and his partner set up a prepur- 
chasmg counseling service lor those who had been 
Shut out ot the housing market. Baltimore's 
Associated Catholic Chanties and the State Housing 
Commission each kicked in $6*000, and in June 




BafffmofB residents iearn how to become 
homeowners at St Ambrose Housing AfdCenter. 
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matching residents with houses and financing. That 
firsi year 50 of the 150 families counseled bought 
homes. 

Staff and Budget 

In 1979 St, Ambrose had a paid staff of 16, ]|s 
$250,000 annual operating budget came primarily 
from Associated Catholic Charities, but it also 
received CDBG funds. St. Ambrose buys mostly run- 
down, smalt houses which they fix up and sell to 
low- and middle-income residents. Their staff in- 
cludes four contractors who make the needed 
repairs, St, Ambrose then helps clients find afford* 
able financing. Their generous funding allows them 
to absorb some renovation costs to keep selling 
prices Within clients* reach. Almost one-lhird of their 
clienis are single*parent women who earn $6,000 to 
$t2,000 a year. In two-parent families, incomes 
average between $tO,000 and $t8.000. 

House Fund 

Thanks to an anonymous donor who has pumped 
$100,000 into a house-buying fund over the last five 
years, St, Ambrose is able to keep 50 homes in 
stoc,k for renovation and sale. Also five local banks 
have shown confidence rn the group by boosting the 
fund with lines of credit. The fund provides St. Am- 
brose with the cash to compete with speculaiors for 
bargain homes which have been repossessed or are 
being sold for back taxes. 

Moreover, in 1974 the group opened its own 
brokerage company, Charm Realty, The firm's only 
agent earns her modest salary through commissions 
and helps those residents with limited funds who 
are shunned by other realtors. In addilion, Charm 
provides St, Ambrose with access to complete 
listings of available Baltimore housing. 

Reputation Spreads 

Tha determinatfOn to fit the costs ol a house neatly 
into their clients' budgets has paid oil. Only c^e of 
the 1 ,1 00 families obtaining morlgage money with 
St, Ambrose help has ever defaulted. That Im- 
pressive record ^3S spurred once hesistant local 
banks to open their lending windows lo SI, Ambrose 



referrals. And for those who have trouble meeting 
expenses and mortgage payments, SI Ambrose has 
been named a counseling agency under the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development's (HUD) 
Neighborhood Housing Counseling Program,* The 
group offers counseling to all Baltimore home- 
owners. 

The media has been helpful in promoting St, Am- 
brose's good reputation, A staff member produces 
skits on home buying and home care which are 
aired on Baltimore's three major television channels 
as public service announcements. 

Promoting Neighborhood Stability 

In addition to St, Ambrose^ other groups have been 
successful with encouraging homeownership while 
minimizing displacement and ensuring a stable 
neighborhood. One of Ihese is Stop Wasting Aban- 
doned Property {SWAP) in Providence, Rhode Island, 
which tracks down the owners of vacant houses 
and arranges sales to families willing to buy and fix 
up houses at moderate costs. 

Even lending institutions are getting into the act. In 
Los Angeles, California for example, the Home Loan 
Counseling Center, financed by 32 savings and 'oan 
associations, operates two neighborhood store-front 
offices. At no charge, the group offers preownership 
counseling and helps low- and moderate^income 
residents of the Los Angeles metropolitan area ob- 
tain mortgage financing. 

Groups Highlighted 

Home Loan Counseling Center 

2207 North Broadway 

LOS Angeles, California 90031 

(213)224-8011 

Stop Wasting Abandoned Property 
439 PEne Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02907 
(401)2720526 



* For (nOre coitiy itrnovation». Si Ambrose amnftoi low intorost loans for r^siocnii intoudh Iho MarViflfid Hcwsmg 
P«rubiliiAt»on PfOgf^ 

* Staifl arnJ/of lOMl flov^mmoat «geflCio» are f«iquoolly rojpor^Siblo fof oflrtiinisualion of F<rdefai Piogfam fund? for (or 
tner m(«rnuttOfl. »e« APP^rHJix I 9ppfoprra1« Fo<»rar AgorM^V 

NOTE Fof a c««nPl«t« UMing^t giouPi^ roaliKAd thMJughoat this boov. tndOK J[ f ^ 
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Matching-L^ndlords and Tenants 

Flatbush Deve/opmenf Corporation 
1418 CortBlyou Road 
Brooklyn, New York 11226 
(212) 469^8990 



If fixing up two people for a date is hard, try match- 
ing would-be tenants with prospective landlords. 

Some local housing groups are finding this real 
estate version of "the dating game'* a valuable tool 
in preserving the ethnic character and stabtfity of a 
neighborhood. For the landlord it r^<>ns vacant 
apartments are filled by responsible, otabte tenants. 
For the tenants rt means, at long last, a suitable 
place to live and raise a family. And for the com- 
munity, it can mean a broadening of cultural ex- 
periences. 

The Problem 

Landlord/tenant match-ups can prevent illegal and 
discriminatory tactics such as blockbusting** and 
**raciat steering/* Realtors engaging in blockbusting 
create fear and tension among white residents by 
telling them that property values are likely to fall 
because minorities wilt soon be moving into the 
area, Frightened by this faulty logic, some home- 
owners sell below market value. And the block- 
busting realtors resell the homes to minorities at or 
above market value, making a handsome profit on 
the transaction, The presence of the new minority 
famities gives the realtors added fuel for continued 
blockbusting tactics. 

Racial steering further compounds the problem. By 
intentionally steering white families to one neighbor- 
hood and minorities to another, real estate agents 
and apartment managers who engage in the practice 
are determining the ethnic makeup of a community. 

Changing the Pattern 

That*s what was happening in the ethnically rich 
North Flatbush community of Brooklyn, New York, 
But in 1975, eager to stop the growing checker- 
board pattern of segregation that was plaguing their 
three-square-mile 1 0OrOOO-strong neighborhood, 
some residents decided to face blockbusting' and 
racial steering head-on. They formed the Flatbush 
Development Corporation (FDC) and set out to 
spruce up their community andr more importantly, 
ensure that people of different incomes and ethnic 
backgrounds could continue to take pride in their 
neighborhood while living side by side. 




Apartment bvitding tn f^tatbvsh &ttr&ct$ prospective tenants^ 

With the aid and cooperation of the New York City 
Human Rights Commission's Neighborhood Stability 
and Fair Housing Enforcement Unit, FDC launched 
an apartment referral service to promote ethnic 
diversity and resident stability and short-circuit the 
segregation plan being forced on their community. 
Sincejhen FDC hasjplacedJ34 landlords and 
tenants according to family income and housirig 
needs— regardless of race. 

A young Panamanian woman who resides in North 
Flatbush has seen the change in her neighborhood 
since FDC was formed, ''We all keep ourselves 
together/' she says, "It's up to each person to take 
an active interest in working together. That's 
definitely more important to a good community than 
the color of people s skin.'' 

Striking Back at Segregation 

FDC leaders interviewed landlords and managers to 
involve those willing to help revitalize Flatbush into 
an integrated community. 

At)Out 50 percent of Flatbush apartment buildings 
were deteriorating. The Human Rights Commission 
helped the group's efforts to spruce up the area by 
exercising its authority and ordering landlords and 
owners to bring buildings into city health and safety 
code c|mjpliance or face legal proceedings. 
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Meanwhile* FDC fought the problem by helping 
renters organize tenant associations to work closely 
with the Commission in monitoring building viola* 
tions and repairs. 

Also the city Human Rights Commission conducted 
investigations and issued corrplalnts against land- 
lords and realtors suspected of blockbusting and 
ractal steering. 

In addition, a $30,000 two-year grant from the Ford 
Foundation and $10,000 raised by community 
members helped staff FDC and paid for promotional 
materials. The group set up a neighborhood 
storefront office to provide counseling and help 
tenants lind decent^ suitable housing. 

Tenant and Landlord Screening 

FDC staffers interview families interested in moving 
to Flatbush — in their homes, whenever possible. 
Staffers make credit checks and assess housing 
needs and budgets before matching families with 
suitable landlords. Once placed, FDC maintains con- 
tact with their tenant and landlord clients, the vast 
majority of whom report they are pleased with 
FDC's matchmaking. To ensure proper maintenance 
and services, inspections of buildings continue as 
well. 



Selling Flatbush 

With increasing economic and residential stability, 
FDC started promoting the benefits and housing oi> 
portunities in Flatbush to other Brooklyn residents. 
They drew attention to their community through a 
promotion campaign* publishing an area newspaper, 
conducting open-house tours and holding neighbor- 
hood fai'^s, all of which are stin ongoing. 

FDC credils its success to effectively rallying Flat- 
bush residents around the positive aspects of in* 
tegratlon.. Citizen pride is a central theme in their 
prorTK)tion campaign and word^ol^mouth advertising 
has proven to be most effective. 

And FDC continues to make important progress In 
realizing the dream of a stable, integrated commu- 
nity as owners and renters actively use its services. 
As one lifetime Flatbush resident put it, "We have 
people— that's what makes it good." 

Other Groups 

Other successful groups providing housing referral 
services are the Ouachita Multi-Purpose Community 
Action Program, a Community Action Agency (CAA)* 
in rural Ouachita Parish. Louisiana and the Oak Park 
Housing Center in Oak Park, Illinois.^ 

Groups Highlighted 

Oak Park Housing Center 
1041 South Boulevard 
Oak Park, lllfnofs 60302 
(312) 846 7150 



Ouachita Muiti^Purpose Community Action Program 
920 Louberta Street 
Monroe, Louisiana 71201 
(318) 322 7151 



' Tri» Commt^nity S«rvicos Admmi$ti*^k >n'$ C^monity Actton PfOgrant (CAP)' iiiricl$ iocal ConifnunilV Acuon AD«ncie$ 
{CAA$V Aimed at hefping lOw-income fo»idenl» witn ihoif lood. riDg$ing. «norQV and oth«f need$ 

* Stai« and/Of focal gov^fnmorit ig«fl«laft at* fr^qvwity raaponftible tot adminitlrat^n ot F»dOfal program iuftOi ^ot fat- 
\t\w Infotmtmn, Apptndit I ufider aPpr40fia1« Fsdsrai agancy. 

MOTE; For a cdmpl«1« tilling of grovP» l«atur«d throuOhout IM» t>ooK, $«« Indax 
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Standing Up for 
Homeowner and 
Tenant Rights 



Introduction 

As the cost of deceni housing soars, marty renlers and 
homeowners feel as Ihough Ihey are being dropped off 
the edge of a cliff. Often actions taken by private in- 
dustry and government have the effect of adding to 
housing costs and limiting the ability of residents to find 
affordable and deceni homes. 

But community groups across the country are begin- 
ning to raise their voices and wield their influence in 
the housing marketplace. For example, some local 
governments have enacted rent ccmtrol laws to prevent 
fanctords from significantly increasing rente during . 
times of housing shortages. But this short-term solution 
also can have the long-term effect of stimulating con- 
dominium conversion which can displace mary 
tenants. So community groups are increasingly turning 
to rent control commissions that strive for a fair 
balance between renters and legitimate needs of 
owners. 

Community groups are also taking on banks and insup 
ance companies that refuse to make loans or provide 
fire insurance in certain ''high risk" areas, a discrimina- 
tory practice known as ''redlining." 

In these and other housing areas* citizens are starting 
to assert their rights. This chapter wiil give you an idea 
of what you can do to prdect yours. 
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Protecting Homeowners Against 
Discrinination 

South Brooklyn Against Investment 

Discrimination 

591 Third Street 

Brookiyn, New York 11215 

(212) 875-0835 



Oflen the most difficull task of buying a home or 
making repairs is figuring out how lo raise the 
needed money, Financmg problems often take on 
an added burden for residents in certain minority or 
low-income areas who face discrimination in obtain- 
ing loans for home repairs, home purchases or even 
fire insurance. 

Some lending institutions and insurance companies 
set policies \hai keep residents in **high risk areas" 
from getting loans or coverage in spite oi laws pro- 
hibiting such discrimination. The phrase ^'redlining*^ 
comes from the apparent p-actice of taking a city 
map. drawing a red line around certain 
neighborhoods and saying to those residents, in 
essence. *'We cant help you/" 

But through community education and vigorous en- 
forcement of Federal laws, citizens can stabilize 
their community by insuring the availability in their 
area of home purchase and repair financing. 

Origins 

In January 1977 eight residents in the ethnically 
mixed, primarily middle-income area of Park Slope 
in Brooklyn. New York decided to fighl redlining 
They saw that local banks were no( lending money 
to people who wanted to buy or improve homes in 
their neighborhood The mile-long area is replete 
w<th b, jwnstc:ie row houses and four-io-eight family 
dwei; ^gs but art?^- banks were refusing loans for 
multifamily houses. 

So Herb Steiner. a machine shop operator * i an 
eight-year park Slope resident, along with s.ven 
others, formed South Brooklyn Against investment 
Discrimination (AID) They challenged the apujirent 
discrimination practices of banks and inSL.rance 
companies — and they won. 




Resi<ients "rediine" a Park Stope bank 



Key to Success 

Their success is due to several factors They boned 
up on Federal laws that protect residents against il- 
legal lending and insurance practices, and then set 
out to insure these laws were being enforced Once 
they set their goals, they gathered the needed facts, 
rallied community support and. with their findings, 
approached the banks and insurance companies. In 
brief, they fought fair, hard and never quit. 

Strategy 

The group^s first tarpet was Park Slope banks. They 
did the research ne. Jed to prove that redlining was 
actually occurring. By using tho Home Mortgage 
Disclosure Acl of i975. a Federal law requiring 
lending institutions to oper'i loan records for public in- 
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Organizer Herb Steiner expfains AtO's campaign against Parf< 
Slope t>anf<s to tocat reporter. 

spection* they discovered that few Park Slope loans 
were being made. With this evidence in hand* AID 
moved into the second stage. 

Organizing for Change 

Ir^ order to force iendir^g ir^stitutior^s to change* AID 
took the r^ewly discovered lacts lo the corTimunity 
"Once we hit the street/ Steiner recaffs, "it only 
took a month to get 1,500 people to sign a petition 
pledging to withdraw their mor^ey from the vaults of 
the worst oflenders if lending poiiCies dJdnM 
change.*' 

AID leaders also met with officials of banks which 
they suspected of discriminating against Park Slope 
residents. The petition tactic was somewhat sue- 
cessful. A lew banks pubhcly announced that Park 
Slope property owners or prospective ones, would 
be welcome customers 

But some bar^ks sl*il refused to Change or admit lo 
any possible wrongdoing So AID moved lo step 
three. 

More Ammunition 

AID learned In I978triata larg^- bank, with over $i 4 
billion in deposits and two offices m Park Slope, vas 
applying to the Federal Deposit insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDlC) for permission to open a new branch of- 
fice in Manhattan AID petitioned the FDfC to deny 
the ^c^iest because of the bank*s extremely poor 
lending record m Park Slope They argued that during 
1 977 the (>ank made S4 million in mortgage loans in 
New York City— few of which benefited Park Slope 
residents— and $200 milNOn in other investments. 



AID look actior^ based on the new Federal Com- 
munity Reinvestment Act of 1977. That law requires 
that, before approving new branch requests, the 
FDIC and other Federal financial regulatory agen- 
cies must examine the fending policies ar^d records 
of regulated institutions to ensure they are meeting 
local community credit needs— especially ir^ low- 
ar^d moderale-ir^come r^eighborhoods. 

New Lending Policies Announced 

The FDIC denied the bank*s request. Meanwhile, the 
bank announced a new set ol hnding terms* making 
mortgage and home repair money more accessible 
for those living in both single and muitifamily dwell- 
ings. In fact* Ihe bar^k*s loans ir^ all of New York City 
increased dramatically— from $4 million In 1977 to 
$32 million *n 1978. And in December 1979 a r^ew 
branch office application by the bank was pending 
before the FDIC. 

The group's research shows that the impact ol AID 
and Similar groups on the New York banking in- 
dustry has been extensive since i976. Private ler^d- 
ing institutions have boosted mortgage loan ap- 
provals to 60 percent on one- and )wo-farr»ily Park 
Slope dwellings— a vast improvemer^t over the 
lormer 33 percent record. In addition, loan ap- 
provals on muitifamily Park Slope homes increased 
from less thar^ 17 percent to 30 percent during the 
same period 

Obtainlr^g Insurar^ce for Homeowners 

in 1978, alter learning thai many large insurar^ce 
companies were not writing policies on Park Slope 
homes. AID launched another highly visible and suc- 
cessful campaign. 

Their orgar^izing elforts— which included circulating 
5*000 flyers, taking their case to community 
residents and lobbying the ir^surance com- 
pantes— attracted newspaper coverage. And within 
three months, several insurance companies agreed 
to relax their guidelines. The companies guaranteed 
to inspect all applicants' homes regardless of local- 
ity and lo assign more independent agents to serve 
Park Slope residents. 
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Organization and Funding 

AID welcomes to their executive board anyone willing 
to put in the time. In 1978 they received funding 
under the Department of Labor's Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (C6TA) Program* to hire a 
professional stafler to coordinate activities and con* 
duct research. And the group's $100-a-month budget 
for printing, stamps and other expenses comes from 
private contributions. 

Other Efforts 

Several groups are successfully attacking redlining in 
their communities. Among them are the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area Housing Alliance in Illinois; Massa- 
chusetts Fair Share in Boston, Massachusetts; 
Fillmore-Leroy Area Residents, Inc. in Buffalo^ New 
York; and the Illinois Public Action Council in 
Chicago,' 



Groups Highlighted 

Chicago Metropolitan Area Housing AUianco 
1123 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, IHinois 60607 
(312) 243^5a50 

FiJimore^Lefoy Area Residents^ inc. 
307 Leroy Avenue 
Buflalo, New York 142U 
(716)838^6740 

Illinois Public Action Council 
59 £ast Van Buren Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60605 
t3l2)-4?^6262 ^ 



Massachuseiis Fait Share 
304 BovlslOQ Street 
Boston, MassachiiseUs 021 16 
(617) 2667505 



■ FlMmofft L«rt>y A'** fleswenl5 *» ai^ meniion«d (ft Hoy»ing Section, p 155 

* State andJor local government agenct^ atv (r^genUy fOSpOn^tbie for aOmlnislrotiOn of Federal Program fon05 fot 'ur^ 
1h«i Information, see ApoonOtx I ^nder acproorfato Federal agenoy 
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Protecting Tenant Rights 

Hartford Fair Rent Commissior} 
250 Main Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06103 
{203} 566-6024 



Recently in Hartford Conneclicut. a Jow-income 
widow with two children was faced with a whopping 
25 percent rent increase on her two-bedroom apart- 
mefU. She was atready spending over one-third ol 
her income on housing and the increase would 
devastate her small budget. 

But with escatelip g -t u e L rp ai nt e n anee-and other 
operating costs, the landlord was losing money 
And because Harllord has no rent control laws 
which forbid or place ceilings on rent hikes, the 
landlord feH justified in asking for a higher monthly 
payment. 

The widow, unable to meet the increase, might have 
been forced to settle for substandard housing else- 
where. But instead she turned to the Hartford Fair 
Rent Commission* the city's alternative to rent con- 
trol Charged with settling rent disputes, the Com- 
mission acts on about 100 cases a year, attempting 
to balance tenant and landlord interests. After study- 
ing the finances ol the landlord and the widow and 
surveying comparable housing costs in the area, the 
Commission ruled *n favor of both parlies— allowing 
the landlord to boost rent enough to rrake a small 
profit and leading he widow to a Federal rent sub- 
sidy program for low-Income families. 

Rent Control 

A city fair rent commission *s an alternative to rent 
control laws which are often controversial Many 
tenants favor rent control because of the protection 
against rent hikes which hit at their pocketbooks 
and home security. 

Not surprisingly, however, many landlords strongly 
oppose rent control, arguing that it serves as a sut>- 
sidy for tenants at a time when the landlord can't 
raise rents to cover operating expenses. Moreover, 
some landlords and other housing experts blame 
rent control lor a host of housing ills such as 
building neglect and abandonment which occur 
when owners lose money on their apartments 

Fair Rent Commission Not for Everyone 

A fair rent commission is one answer to the probtem, 
but it doesn't necessanly work for all cities, cau- 



tions William Gardiner, administrator of Hartford's 
Commission. 

"The case load for a city the size of Los Angeles or 
New York would be an administrative nightmare/' 
he says. "But in a town like Hartlord. one can only 
speculate on how high rents might have risen in the 
absence of the Commission." 

Origins 

The Hartford Fair Rent Commission was created in 
1 970 following passage of state legislation authoriz- 
ing Connecticut communities to establish fair rent 
commissions and providing guidelines and stan- 
dards. 

Launching a fair rent commission was especiatty im- 
portant to Hartford's inner-city residents, 80 percent 
of whom live in rental housing- But getting the Com- 
mission ofl the ground and functioning took tough 
organizing and active legal advice from a local 
public interest law firm. Nearly two years elapsed 
alter the passage of enabling legislation before the 
Hartford Commission ,heard its first case. 

'The minute we heard of the stat*^ legislation/* 
remembers local activist lawyer Sydney Schulman, 

'we went around to community groups and met to 
decide what we wanted to see in the local or- 
dinance." 

After rallying community interest, the group lobbied 
the city to include in the ordinance such provisions 
as forbidding landlords to harass complainl-filing 
tenants and ensuring a fair representation of 
tenants on the Commission, After six months ol 
negotiating, the City Council approved the local or- 
dinance establishing the Rent Commission. 

Getting the Commission in Operation 

" At that point we naively thought our work was 
done. " Schulman says. But the nx)St difficult thing 
was to get the local ordinance operating and 
operating properly. It took another live months foi 
the mayor to get around to appointing Commission 
members. And once appointed, the Commission had 
no staff, no money, no procedures and was simply 
not operative/* 

Tired ol delays and determined to show their per- 
sistence. Hartford tenants took a creative step to 
get the complaint process churning. They drew ' o 
and circulated complaint lorms to tenants. And on 
Christmas Eve, 1971— a beautiful night with a solt 
Snow falling— they delivered over 100 complaints to 
the Fair Rent Commission Chairman's doorstep 
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That's what worked/^ Schultnan recalls with a 
slighl grin 

Staff and Budget 

The n»ne Commissjon members, appointed by the 
mayor and approved by the City Council, must in- 
clude at least three landlords and three tenants In 
1979 the Commissjon had a staff of four and city 
funding of $65,000. 

The staff does the research necessary for Commis- 
sion hearings. They conduct surveys to determine 
lair market values of comparable apartments, in- 
struct city inspectors to check apartment buildings 
for possible health and safety code viola tbns and 
obtain financial statements from landlords and 
tenants. 

Balance Both Sides 

After hearings, Commission members make a final 
decision. If they rule in favor of the landlord, the city 
Housing Department helps low-income tenants find 
state housing assistance or help from such Federal 
programsias the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's (HUD) Lower-Income Rental Assis- 
tance (Section 8) Program/ If the Commission 
decides that increases are unfair, those landlords 
refusing to lower rents are fined. 

Other Groups 

Other groups around the country have adopted var- 
ious statutes protecting tenants. Some areas that 
have adopted rent control laws include Washington, 
D.C; Miami, Rorida; and Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
And city lobby groups, such as the Metropolitan 
Council on Housing in New York City and the New 
York State Tenant and Neighborhood Council, have 
formed to promote tenant protection laws. 

Twenty-six states and the District of Columbia have 
enacted legislation requiring landtords to keep 
buildings in good repair. In those states without 
legislation, groups such as the Indiana Housing 
Coalition are actively lobbying for passage of 
responsible laws. 



Fighting Back 

And in swank resort towns, some low-income year- 
round residents are fighting seasonal rent hikes 
and displacement caused by summer vacationers. 
Residents of Cape Cod, Massachusetts and the off- 
shore islands have formed the Cape Cod and 
Islands Tenants Council to demand year-round 
leases from property owners. 

Groups Highlighted 

Cb^& Cod and Islands Tenants Council 
Box 195 

Hyannis, Massactiu setts 02601 
(617} 775-1070 

tndlana Housing Coalition 
P,0, Box 44329 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46244 
(no phone} 

Metropolitan Councfl on Housing 
24 West 30th street 
New VOfk, New Vofk 10001 
(212) 725^4800 

New York State Tenant and Neighborhood Council 
198 Broadway^ Room HOC 
New York, New York 1003B 
(212) 964-7200 



' Sim iodfor focar govainmc^l «^«ncJ«$ ara inwnUY rie$poniictre ht «dminifl<ratron of F«d«rai pr^fam lurnS^. Pot ivr- 
Ihsr information, Me Apoeiidix l ufidor aP04«Priai« Fe<fera< aa«4tcy, 

NOTE, for a comPtOte ll^llno of groups faatur^d IhfouOhOul thi« tioc>t[. sec Index. 
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The Hartford Fair Rent Commission 
A Model Study 



What it is: 

• A city agency with an administrative staff. 

• A nine-member Commission — including at 
least three tenants and three landlords 
appointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the 
City Council for three-year terms. 

• A group that receives complaints from area 
tenants who believe their rent hikes to be exces- 
sive, harsh and unconscionable. 

What it can do: 

• Schedule hearings for landlords and tenants. 

• Decide that rent increases are fair or unfair based 
on hearings and other information from staff. 

^ Reduce rent hikes to an amount considered fair 
based on the facts presented. 

• Order tenants to escrow rent with the Commis- 
sion until landlords correct city health and safe^ 
code violations. 

• Issue orders which become effective on the first 
date rent is due after a hearing. 

• Take legal action to enforce its orders. 

• Provide interpreter services when necessary. 
What it considers in determining fair rent: 

• The rents charged for comparable apartments in 
the city. 

• The sanitary conditions of the apartments. 

• The number of kitchens, sinks, bathtubs, 
shovi^ers and toilets. 

• The services, furniture and equipment supplied 
by landlords. 



• The numberand size of bedrooms. 

• The repairs necessary to make apartments 
reasonably livable. 

• The landlords' compliance with city health and 
safety codes and ordinances. 

• The landlords' taxes, overhead and operating 
expenses. 

• The tenants' income and availability of other 
housing. 

• The availability ofutilities. 

• The damage to properties by tenants other than 
onjinary wear and tear. 

What it can't do: 

• Help tenants who don't file written complaints. 

• Accept complaints when written leases are in 
effect. (Violations of written leases are matters 
for the courts to handle.) 

What landlords can do: 

• Petition for new hearings when th^ are signlfi* 
cant changes in circumstances such as in* 
creased operating costs^ capital improvements 
or boosted services. 

What tenants and landlords can do: 

• Obtain help rrom attorneys or others. 

• Appeal to the Court of Common Pleas if dissatis- 
fied with the Commission's decision. 

Adapted from a Hartford Fair Rent Commission brochure. 
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Getting Help for 
Housing and 
Community 
Development 



Introduction 

Housing costs Jn a given coinrr*unily are directly af- 
fecled by the delerioralion of any singfe neighborhood. 
Decay in some communities boosts housing costs in 
better maintained areas and restricts housing choices 
for everyone. 

One of the best ways neighbahood groups can 
preserve (heir area is to make sure their communities 
gel a fair share of government servrces, from police 
protection to playgnDunds— all of which contribute to a 
neighborhood's character. 

In this chapter we^ll explore how one crlywrde organiza- 
tion has wori<ed to get better services and public im- 
provements in low-income neighborhoods. We II also 
see how inft)rmal block associations can be transformed 
into powerhouses that revive their communities. In addi- 
tion, well examine how some dynamic neighborhood 
groups are providing technical assistance to local gov- 
ernment officials while ensuring that Federal and state 
funds are pJmped into their communities. 
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Strengthening Block Associations 

Chicago Mint Zone Program 

Fifth City Huma' Development Project 

410 South TrumouU Street 

Chicago* Utinois 60624 

(312) 7223444 



Block associations— small groups o\ residenls work- 
ing together to upgrade their neighborhoods— can 
greatly help local governmenis improve city life, 
Tradilionally block clubs have performed many 
good deeds such as he!prng new arrivals, organizing 
clean-ups and winning Improved government ser- 
vices. They are usually informal organizations, gener- 
ating virtually all of their funds trom (he donations 
ol members. 

Recognizing these inexpensive and ready-made 
resources, some city governments are beginning to 
make full use o! block clubs Showing the way are 
cities like Chicago, Illinois There, in 1977, city of- 
Petals developed a "Mm^-Zone" Program aimed at 
bolstering efforts by block associations to spruce up 
their neighborhoods, 

Adnriinlslered by the city's Department of Human 
Servrces and funded by !he Department of Housing 
and Urban Development's Communily Development 
Block Grant (CDBG) Program/ the Mini-Zone Pro- 
gram strives to bring housing in low-income areas 
up to City code standards and teach residenls how 
to economically improve their own homes. 

The government-citizen partnership has led to hous- 
ing rehabilitation, community gardens and resident 
pride in their communities At the heart of the activ- 
ity IS the neighborhood block c/ub, sponsored by the 
community organization 

One Success Story 

The Success of one community association, the 
Fiflh City Human Development Project, operating in 
the tow-mconne, predomrnanlly black section of East 
Garfield on Chicago's West Side, shows how well 
the Mini-2one Program can work. Fifth City, active 
for the past 15 years In a 40'block area of East Gar- 
field, enjoys private and government funding and 
sponsors an array of housrng, education and other 
programs to help area residents. Fifth City s Minr 
Zone Program- which began in 1977, has prompted 
the creation of five neighborhood btock clubs, each 
covering a one or two block area. 
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One of Fifth City's greatest successes is the 3500 
Van Buren Block Club, Lee Haley, a resident of Van 
Biiren Street since 1963, speaks of the change: "! 
would say, I think anyone familiar with the block 
before the Block Club started operating can see the 
improvemenl. Some have put sod in front of their 
homes. And trees, nice flowers and quile a few 
lights have been installed," 

"It wasn't so presentable before." he contimris, 
have to admit thai "^ut we cleaned up the whole 
thing-^the garbage, the sidewalks, the streets and 
the alleys The vacant lots were bad — abandoned 
cars and all different kinds of debris. Most of them 
we cleared away and we put in garden kDts/' 

Here's how the Mini-Zone Program works: 

Criteria 

A community organization applies to the city for 
Mmi-2one status * The area under consideration 
must be eligible foi CDBG funds and the communily 
group must agree to sponsor and help form ai leasi 
one block club. Moreover, a majority of the 
residents m the targeted area must be willing to join 
and participate m the activities of the club. 




Chicago residents ctean up their neighborhood 
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Benefits 

Once approved, each sponsOfing organization is 
eligible to recejve up to $30,000 The money is used 
to hire a city-approved and trained professional to 
serve as liaison between btock club members and 
the city. That person's responsibililies include 
leading residents to other government and private 
funding sources for help m improving iheir homes 
and neighborhoods ^ 

The Mini-Zone Program offers cily-sponsored 
workshops to teach residents how to make minor 
home repairs. And a technician, such as a plumber 
or eleclncian, can be hired to hold how-io work- 
shops for more difficult repairs. Since il was estab- 
lished about $500,000 of the crty s CDBG dollars 
have been pumped into the program, with 11 com; 
munity organizations actively participating. 

Achievements of Van Buren Block Club 

Fifth City's Van Buren Bfock Cfub members began 
their spruce-up campaign by preparing a land-use 
map of their area and deciding what changes they 
wanted. Club members then set to work. First, they 
Planted 25 trees donated by their area s political 
ward. Then, working with the city-tramed staffer, the 
Club members persuaded the city to contribute 
most of the funds needed to repair sidewalks, pick- 
ing up about One-fourth ol the expense themselves. 

A new pride was in the air. More changes took 
place as each Saturday became ciean-up day 
Squads ol voiunteefS. armed with brooms, shovels 
and Irash cans swept (he streets and vacant lots 

Enthusiasm Spreads 

The Mini-Zone Program has the added effect of 
stimulating the birth of new block Organizations and 
also serves as an inspiration to existing club 
members to do more. 

For example, nine families in the 3500 Van Buren 
Club— encouraged by the neighborhood's new look 
— have asked for help in financing major home re- 
pairs. In addition to CDBG lunding. assistance is 
available from HUD's Rehabilitation Loan (Section 
312) Program* and the Department of Energy's 
(DOE) Weatherization Assistance Program/ An 
addition al boost to eager families comes from the 
city's Neighborhood Rehabilitation Services, which 



receives funds from the Department of Labor's 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
Program* to hire and tram workers lo repair homes 
that do not meet city code requirements. 

Expansion 

Block clubs like 3500 Van Buren are spreading to 
nearby streets. Other neighbors see their achieve- 
ments and. with the help of Fifth City, they too are 
learning how lo organize their own block associa- 
tions. With the $20,000 m Mini-Zone funds targeted 
for Filth City in 1980. the group hopes to organize 
five more block clubs. 

Moreover, the city government has been so im- 
pressed with the work of Filth City's block clubs 
that it is providing CDBG funds and CETA workers 
to help area residents launch a maintenance corps 
to insure that local improvements are kept up. 

The Fifth City group expects the block club concept 
to spread around the country. The Chicago moael. 
they believe, can also work for other areas. 

Other Improvement Efforts 

Some citizen groups are organizing to improve the ap- 
pearance of their cities. Fbr instance, in lowa City, Iowa 
Project GREEN (Grow to Reach Environmental Excell- 
ence Now), a nonprofit, loosely structured group of 
local residents, contributed $200,000 in planting mater- 
ials, volunteer labor and other services to lowa City be- 
tween t968 and 1979. Working with the city and county 
governments and local schools, hundreds of Project 
GREEN volunteers have spruced up the city by planting 
trees along major streets, beautifying unused downtown 
lots with mini-parks and other landscaping projects. 
Funds are raised from Project GREEN'S annual plant 
sale as well as from donations by individuals, local 
groups and businesses. 



Project GR££N 

Cmc Center 

410 East Washmglon streel 
lowa City, fowa 62240 
(319)364*1600 



' Groups -Of Mpoi Zcno htatu^ mu^t nOnt^rofil and hct^ns^d ro wiltiifi i^e Si^tv of Mfin?i$ Tfto 

[>o;>4rlm«iil ol HOminQ nnti Urb^n t>«i/'!toPm'!nt ^ I HUOl Community D^velOtntCnl BKx^V GMntiCDOG) F>ro()r^m' Uind^ ^irc 

* Sl^to and^Cf loc^l 0&v«rnm<}nt a(;oncte$ ar« IfegucntlV fcspon^itxf! lOf admim^trauon ol Fcd<}r(ti Prcgfarti funds For iut 
th^t inlarmatiOO' ««« APPondnt I undOf ^PPropiraio Fodordt aSencV 

^fOT£ For a COsnoUtti Jilhnfl o' grow temmd rhnjt^fiOu( Cm* t>ook otp in<S<!< 
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Developing Your Neighborhood 

Jeff-VanderLou, Inc. 
2754 Bacon Street 
St. Louis. Missouri 63106 
(314)534 3530 



There's nothing quite as heartening as seeing how 
much community organizalions can do to spruce up 
their neighborhoods while helping residenls cope 
with rising rnflation by creating jobs and boosting 
the area's economy. 

One remarkable St- Louis organization, Jeff-Vander- 
Lou. Inc. (JVL), has been a whirlwind of activlly 
since 1966 in the predominantly black, low-income 
Jeff-Vander-Lou section of the city. 

Accomplishments 

Their members' achrevements are as varied as the 
people they serve. They have built and renovated 
$15 million worth of housing, brought in low-cost 



Communities heip them$etve$ by launching programs $uch s$ 
<Say care centers. 



medical care and wooed a shoe faclory to their com- 
munis. In addilioa they have opened two day care 
centers and have helped unemployed youth and 
the elderly. 

The Changes in the 500-square-block area have led 
to reduced crime and increased income, rising prop* 
erty values and higher employment for the 40.000 
residents. 

Jeff-Vander-Lou resident Walter Short recalls his 
community in 1966: "Eighty percent of ihe houses 
were declared by the city unfit for human habitation, 
and the area had the highesl crime rale in the city.** 
Now, according to Short *The area has a reduced 
crime rate and a lot of families are moving 
in— buildings have been repaired and new ones are 
being built."* 

Staff and Budget 

JVL is a rKinprofil organization. Residents elect the 
Board of Directors and have input in poUcy decisions. 
In 1979 its $230,000 ''core staff * budget covered the 
salaries of an eight-strong administrative staff, office 
expenses and the planning and developing of new 
projects. And each completed project operates with 
its own budget In total* JVL employs 40 people, 
about 90 percent of whom live in the area. Moreover, 
it has developed a network of volunteers from 
churches, schools and the business community. 
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Most of JVL's funding comes from private 
sources— foundations, churches and other groups. 
But they use every subsidy they can find to fund 
housing projects and help residents spruce up their 
homes. They also receive assistance from the Na- 
tional Corporation for Housing Parlnerships (NCHP) 
and from several Federal programs.^ 

In addition, all profits JVL receives from managing 
its Own properties are pumped back into the organi- 
zation to use for other projects. 

Origins 

The group was started by an upholstery shop owner, 
a Canadian Mennonite minister, a retired school 
teacher and a minister from the Urban League. 
Seeking to turn around a community that had fallen 
on hard times, these few determined people set out 
to attack the urban blight which had stricken the 
Jeff-Vander-Lou area. 

Organizing efforts began in 1965 when the group 
rallied community opposition to a $79 million bond 
issue for a project that had been termed 
"neighborhood development." The project, however, 
was a proposed cross-town highway and group 
leaders insisted that it would divide the JVL com- 
munity and cause the displacement of many area 
residents. They began visiting and phoning their 
neighbors. Word spread and residents began mak- 
ing posters, picketing and lobbying against the 
issue. Even though both St. Louis newspapers had 
endorsed the bond issue and local officials strongly 
favored It. the measure was defeated. 

With that victory buoying resident interest and 
awakening city officials to the new Jeff-Vander-Lou 
force, the community organization incorporated in 
1966. 

Target Area 

JVL next turned to housing development. The first 
target for rehabilitation was a 1 5-b'ock section in 
the heart of Jeff-Vander-Lou. Seventy-five percent of 
the housing was substandard and 13 people- 
mostly absentee landlords— controlled all of the 
dwellings. 

The group began renovating a two-family house at a 
cost of about $t8.000 using private donations, a 
bank loan, and a lot of volunteer help. By 1979 that 
section had been 90 percent rehabilitated and many 
of the residents now own their homes. And JVL con- 
tinues to tackle the problem of housing tis area 
residents. Work is currently underway to construct 
and rehabilitate an additional 300 units. 




A JVL worker on the fob 



Basic Principles 

In doing all this building, whether with nonprofit or 
limited profit developers^ JVL has insisted on two 
basic principles, first, that JVL. as a community 
group, decides what kind of housing is developed 
and for whom, and second, that housmg and other 
programs In the area be planned to attract people of 
varying income levels into the JVL neighborhood 
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Track Record 

Jeff-Vander-Lou has been able to grow because its 
track record inspires lender confidence A year after 
it renovated its first building, the Mennonite Church 
provided interest-free loans, grants and skilled 
craftsmen to help JVL launch larger scale projects. 
In addition, from 1967 to 1973 the Arrowhead Foun- 
dation, established by a successful St Louis busi- 
nessman, contributed $1 million in interest-free 
loans and grants, allowing ihe group to hire staff 
and start new projects. 

The new pride and determination in the Jeff-Vander- 
Lou area are visible on the street in several ways. 
And many of their achievements are a testament to 
JVL s lobbying effectiveness with the local govern- 
ment. Of course the neighborhood is hardly prosper- 
ous yet, but on virtually every level life clearly is 
better for the residents. 




Other Impressive Accomplishments: 

• 1968: Several physicians organized a joint 
medical facility. JVL renovated a building for their 
use. brrngmg low-cost health care to the community 
for the first time. Since then, a Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare (HEW) public health 
facility has moved into the area and the joint 
medical building has been converted lo housing for 
me elderly. 

• 1969: JVL persuaded Brown Group. Inc. to build 
a shoe factory in the area, creating jobs for 450 
residents, 

• 1973. JVL opened a child care center in one of its 
apartment houses. Two years later another was 
added. 

• 1974: JVL opened a Senior Citizens Center, pro- 
viding meals, recreation and counseling to the 
elderly. 

• 1977: JVL opened an educational center in con.- 
junction with the city's public school system to train 
high school students in communications techniques. 
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Other Neighborhood Projects 

Other groups around the country are also sue- 
cessfiilly developing thefr neighborhoods. One good 
example is Ffllmore-Leroy Area Residents. Inc. 
(FLARE) in Buffalo, New York.^ 

Group Highlighted 

Fillmore-Leroy Area ResidentSi Inc. 
307 leroy Avenue 
Buffalo. New York 14214 
(716)838-6740 



A renovated JVL buiUSing shows its Ong'mai etegance. 



' According to a St Louis Police f>ePartm^nl f^port. iti 1969 triecfimerai^ m the J&rt-vandor Lou af^a vvas atmost double 
ir>at 0l the overall Ctiy rate Sy 1977 Iho Cnme rate m jorr VamT^r Lou f^N by 33 Percent while th^ city rai« d«ciih«d by 
only 7 P«rc«nl 

' Por more inrormattor) or) th^Nat^nal CorooratiOn lOrHou^trtfl Par1n^rsriips{NCHP). se« Re$0i:fc^s at end Ol HOu»ing 
Sectior) 

Dep4rtmer)t or Nouiing and Urt^an Development (HuO) aisietaiKO u^ed by Jertvander.LOu tjvu mciude^ tha Commumtv 
Development 8rock Grant <CDBGJ: irta Nofghborhood Peveropment. Omct Loani for Housing tor trio Elderly ot Handicat^ 
p€<S tSecilon 2021: Hon>vJwr)efshiP A^si^tartco ro' low^ aiuJ MOderatoincome Pamiiiea tSectfon 23$). Miiitit4miiy Renlai 
HOu^lAg for LOW and Moderaia^income Famthe^ ^Section 336^ Pkogram$.* h addlllonjrio gn)op ««ceWet Jundlrtg froon 
Tmeihot ineOlder Americans Act' and Title XX of me Social Sec uruy AC t.^ bolh Of wDich are administered by the 
Qaparin eAl ot Hoal1^ tiditcatiOn and Welfare ^hEW). 

' Piiirnore^Uftfoy Area Res ide«is. Inc is aiso n>e«itioived m Hou$mo Section P M4 

* State aAtffor lOCai government ageiKtes are Jreciuentiy feaponi^ble for adminiif ration ot Federal O'ogram f<j<ids Pot lur. 
trier hfo'matiori. aoe AppendiK i under appropriate Federal agency. 

NOTE; Pof^ a complete iialingorgroup$ leafured throughout im book, see index 
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Getting Your Share 

Communities Organized for Public Service 

122 East Durango 

San Antonio, Texas 78204 

(515)222^2367 



is your community getttr^g its fair share of govern- 
ment ::,$rvices? If not. you might organize a neigh- 
borhood group to work for the services your com- 
munity needs. 

One Such group^ Comrrtunities Organized for Pubtic 
Service (COPS), has become a powerful force in 
San Antonio. Texas. It has helped change the make- 
up of City government and reorder the city's spend- 
ing priorities— resulting In major improvements for 
poor sections of town, 

COPS has given once neglected residents in San 
Antonio's low-income neightwrhoods a voice in city 
government and has made believers out of skeptics. 
''When COPS began, even our own neighborhood 
leaders — priests, business people — didn't believe 
we coutd change the system." says Aldolfo Pena. a 
COPS community leader from the predominantly 
Mexican American Far West Side. '*Now they have 
seen results/' He points to the $2 millron drainage 
prc;3Ct being constructed in his neighborhood, 
"That's something I haven't seen in my area in 
45 years/' 

In the last few years the group has won about $150 
million worth of public projects for low-income areas 
such as street repavemervj, classroom renovation 
and much needed drainage systems. Those improve- 
ments, in turn, have hel^d blunt inflation for the en- 
tire city by pumping into the housing market more 
homes in well-maintained neighborhoods. 



COPS' strength is more impressive because it 
makes no political endorsements and its officers 
must resign should they decide to run for elected 
off^ceb, Moreover. COP& $100,000 annual budget Is 
raised entirely from membership dues and adver- 
tisement sales in its yearfy publication. 

Origins 

As with other success stories we ve looked at. the 
group started as the long-shot effort of a few deter- 
mined individuals. One of them was Ernie Cortez. a 
young West Side Mexican American who had 
become increasingly angry at the city s neglect of 
Hispanic and other poor neighborhoods. Cortez and 
Father Edmundo Rodriguez, a West Cide priest who 
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Shares Corlez' concern for San Anionio's poor, 
began masterplanning a new communily organiza- 
tion. Its goal: to get improvements for the poor 
Hispanic, black and ethnic white areas of San 
Antonio. 

First Funding 

To get off the ground, Father Rodriguez put together 
a sponsoring committee representing four church 
denominations. The church groups also kicked in 
most of the $80^000 for the first year s operating 
budget to pay Cortez' salary, office expenses and 
training sessions for community leaders. 

Organizing 

Wtth the backing of the ecumenical sponsoring 
committee^ Cortez met with parish priests and other 
church leaders in low-income areas— listening to 
their problems and stirring their interest in fighting 
for improvements. Interest r iishroomedwith other 
community leaders helping to rally support. During 
the first six months of 1974 Cortez met with over 
1 ,000 neighborhood leaders. 

As neight)orhoods organized* training sessions were 
conducted to teach leaders how to rafly resident 
support and work for change. By the summer of 
1974 a temporary steering committee of the newly 
recruited nerght)orhaod leaders was formed and 
COPS was officially born. 

First Battle 

Their first big issue was perfect for rallying support: 
the need for storm drainage. 

Heavy rains cause major flooding problems in San 
Antonio, particularly in ihe low-income southwest 
and southeast areas where runoff from the well- 
developed and paved North Skle settles. The water 
can sit for days, ruining cars and homes and 
preventing children from going to school. 

In 1970 San Antonio voters approved a bond issue 
'or storm drainage projects^ but the city used the 
money for other things. People were upset. COPS 
community leaders set to work drumming up resi- 
dent interest and researching the problem. Armed 
with facts and figures, thsy went to city hall. The 
Public Works Department turned them away and the 
city manager refused to meet with them. So the 
group of 500 leaders organized a public meeting — 
complete with press and television cameras — to 
confront the city officials and draw attention fo the 
misused funds. At the meeting residents received a 
commitment frolti the city manager and Council 
mennbers to place another bond issue before the cit- 
izens of San Antonio. In November it was approved. 
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COPS members gether for a cfty haU meeting. 



Changing the System 

Another sign of COPS influence came in 1975 when 
It went alter a system that was depriving minorities 
of representation. All 1 1 members ol the City Coun- 
cil. were elected at large by the voters of the entire 
city. Even though San Antonio is 52 percent Mexican 
American^ Anglos dominated the Council. 

The Mexican American Legal Defense and Education 
Fund {MAlDEF) filed a suit in Federal court charging 
that the system was undemocratic under the Voling 
Rights Act because one section of town could out- 
vote another. The U.S Attorney General agreed with 
MALDEF and directed the city lo change the 
system. MALDEF worked closely with the Mayor's 
office to develop a new election charter which had 
to be approved by San Anionto voters Cruoal to its 
passage were COPS" efforts lo drum up minority sup- 
port by educating eligible citizens unfamiliar with 
registration and voting procedures and persuading 
them to exercise their voling rights at the polls. The 
revised charter passed by a narrow margin, and in 
1977 five City Council members were elected Irom 
predominantly minority districts. 

That victory gave minorities a voice rn city govern- 
ment for the first time ''Now, we have our own 
Council member," says COPS community leader 



Pena. ''And we can go pound on his desk and if 
he's not responsive we can kick him out. And he 
knows It." 

Beating Projects 

Lobbying lor civic improvements has also meant 
COPS' unflinching resolve to defeat projects which 
they view as wasteful or harm^nl. For example, in 
1975 when the city proposed to spend $1.6 million 
for a new school administration building^ the COPS 
machinery look charge. The School Board was per- 
suaded to use the funds instead to improve class- 
rooms, primarily in the low-income South and West 
Sides. 

Community Impact 

The organization's activities have also had an im- 
pact on the spirit of life in San Antonio's poor neigh- 
borhoods. COPS community leader Pena speaks of 
the change. 'The people {ha\ befong to our parish 
{the heart of many local COPS groups) have a cer- 
tain pride. They feel now that they belong some- 
place, that what they say is important and that they 
can help themselves." 

Similar Efforts 

Other groups have had achievements similar lo 
COPS. Successful groups include the Buckeye-Wood- 
land Community Congress in Southeast Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Cherry Hill Coalition in the Central District 
of Seattle, Washington: and the Citizens for Commu- 
nity Improvements of Waterloo in Iowa. 

Groups Highlighted 

Buckeye -Woodland Community Congress 
10613 Lamontier Avenue 
Cleveland. Ohio 44104 
(216)363-1070 

Cherry Hill CoaliUon 
B10 16th Avenue 
Seattle. Washington y8122 
(206) 324^0930 

Citizens for Community Improvemenis of Waterloo 
P.O. Box 375 
Waterloo, Iowa 60704 
(319)232-3263 



MOTE Por a comOi^to iistmg ^^oun^ f^filurr^il triroughout Ihi) book. «et> iudtix 
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Helping Local Governments Get 
Housing Funds 

Rural Housing Improvements, inc. 
218 Central Street 
Winchendon* Massachusetts 01475 
(617) 297-1376 



mural governments can be at a disadvantage when 
tackling housing problems, especially jl local of- 
ficials don't know how to go about getting needed 
financial assistance The greater proportion of our 
nation s poor live in small towns, which have more 
than their share of substandard housing And even 
though state and Federal low-income housing assis- 
tance programs are available, many snnall town offi- 
cials lack the staff and expertise to bring those 
resources into their comnnunities. 

Providing Expertise 

One group working to overconne this problem is 
Rural Housing Improvements, Inc. {RHI) in 
Wmchendon. Massachusetts. The nonprofit organi- 
zation has become a ma|or deveioper of iow-mcome 
housing in northcentrat Massachusetts and js help- 
ing public and private, nonprofit agencies gel 
housmg programs for their areas. Through its ef- 
fortSi $6 to $10 million a year in state and Federal 
housing funds are channeled to 75 small com- 
munities. 



Helping Towns 

For instance, several years ago the town of 
Leominster had only one subsidized lamily housing 
project. Yet many of its 35.000 residents held low- 
payii:g |Obs m the cily*s plastics industry. As rents 
rose with inflation, poorer residents unable to pay 
the higher costs were forced out of apartment com- 
plexes. Despite the great need, the Leominster 
Housing Authority lacked the staff to apply for and 
administer state and Federal f^*nt subsidy programs. 
So they turned to RHI for help. 

Today, because of RHl s assistance. 96 Leominster 
families receive rent subsidies from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development's Lower-Income 
Rental Assistance (Section 8) Program* and 40 
more are slated for aid next year. Moreover, in 
1978 RHI helped Leominster get rental subsidies 
from the State Department of Community Affairs, 
enabling 21 low-income families to move to decent 
housing at rtsnts they can afford. 

Origins 

It all began m i96S when community leaders from 
seven small towns m northcentrat Massachusetts 
joined forces to compete for awa^'ds from the Office 
ol Economic Opportunity (OEO) * OEO was testing 
the ingenuity of Community Action Agencies (CAAs)* 
nationwide by offering grants for the most innova- 
tive community service idea * Spearheaded by 
workers at the Montachusett Opportunity Council, a 
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rural CAA, the leaders surveyed small towns and 
found thai housing was the most senous problem. 
Additionally* many of the iocal officials in rural 
areas served on a parl-time basjs and lacked the 
education or time lo gam access to government 
housing resources, while olhers were intimidated by 
the Federal bureaucracy. 

Only 6 percent o( Massachusetts^ stale and Federal 
housing funds were channeled to rural areas which 
contained 15 percent of its population and an even 
larger percentage of the state's substandard hous- 
ing, it was clear that Massachusetts towns weren t 
getting their fair share of government funds* 

The group's propof ' to create an ^jency to help 
rural families, housing authorities, community 
Organizations and other nonprofit groups obtain 
Federal and state housing resources was a winner^ 
and the $140,000 OEO grant opened RHI's doors. 

Staff and Budget 

In 1 979 RHI had a staff of 67, Its $1 ,1 million annual 
operating budget came primarily from the Commu- 
nity Services Administration {CSA), the tJnited States 
Department of Agriculture's Farmers Home Admin- 
istration (FmHA)* the Department of Housing and 
tJrban Development (HUD), the Department of 
Labor (DOL) and the Massachusetts Department of 
Community Affairs.^ 

Activities 

RHf's actrvitrdS are varied The group has helped 
more than 700 families obtain mortgage loans and 
Over 1,200 low-income families acquire rent sub- 
sidies from both Federal and state programs. In ad- 
dition. RHI administers $2.6 million in housing sub- 
sidy payments to landlords m 75 communities 

The organization shows CAAs and other rural 
groups how to bring low-income new and rehabili- 



tated housing and rental assistance programs into 
their communities. They help clients prepare neces- 
sary oroposals and applications, supervise construc- 
tion a.^d develop and implement management of the 
new housing and social services programs lor area 
residents 

Moreover* the group has helped funnel over $600*000 
from HUD'S Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) Program* Into several small towns in north- 
central Massachusetts For example, the town of 
Greenfield received a $200,000 CDBG grant to reha- 
bilitate a dilapidated neighborhood And the town of 
Orange was able to open an elderly meals center 
and other community facilities as a result of CDBG 
grants they obtained with RHI's assistance. 

Other Groups 

Other groups are lending their assistance to local 
governments and, thus, helping low- and middle- 
income people obtain affordable housing. One such 
group is Impact Seven, Inc. of Turtle take, Wiscon- 
sin, which Operates in a rural, six-county area/ 

In upstate New York* the Importance of getting 
funding expertise was realized by three primarily 
rural counties. Their legislative bodies created the 
Regional Housing Council of Southern Tier, inc 
based in Elmira, New York, to provide expert plan- 
ning and program administration lor the towns and 
county governments in the area- 
Groups Highfighted 

Impact Severtt Irtc. 
Route Box 8 

Turtle Lake* Wiscortsin 54889 
(715) 986-4460 

Regional Mousmg Courtcil of Soulherrt Tier, Irtc. 
307 East Church Street 
Room 101 

Elmira, Mew York 14901 
(607) ;34'5266 



■ The OffiC<j cf EwhOmiC Opfh^-luniiy ^060) antn^vorty agency, was fePiacft<J tiy tt*e Comtnuntty Service Admirti* 
traliOnlCSA) ir^ s47S 

' Tli* Commi/ntly S(jmc<J5 AdftnoiSlJjliOn 5 tCSA^ Community Adion Proflf^m ^CAPr tund$ WCJI Comrnunily ActiOn 
AQCnCiC iCAA$r t^imcd Jt Miping Iqw inCO^e fc$ic]«Til$ wilh Ihftir tood- tiotiSii^Q. energy and Other ocetls 

^ Rural Housing imPrOvomftnts <nHlmajor funding soi/rces mciutjo ComnrtUmiy Semces AdmmiMrattOn s (CSAi Olri^eo' 
COfDmunkty Acuon's Loca! Imt^tivo Progr^nn.' Umlod States Oopartfnenl of Agncu^uro's 1US0A) Farmofs Homo Admims 
If^tion's Rural Self Help Housing Technical ASi^iStancO (SectfOrr 5331 ar>d Technical and SuCerviSOfy A»Sr5tanc« (&0ciiOn 
535^ programs/ Oepaftment 0I Housing and Urt/an Oovelopmenrs (HUOO (JfrighborhO<>d HMit>^ Counsolmg. Lower 
fticomo RCrttar A^si^tance ^^>ec^^on Si. and Community DevoroPmenf Biock 6rar»( (C0B6> f^ogratns.' and the Department 
of Ubor's Comprehensive EmpiOY^ot^t and Tramiftg Act <C£TA) Program ' II also utitizes Massechu^^tl's Chapter 707 
Renatillttation Program, one o1 few siaie funded rental M^k^rance programs which guarantee landlords f^ir marhet prlce$ 
on JovMocome proPcfties ti they a<e fixed up to meet housing eod« rc^^uirAmeftts 

' imp&ct Seven (nc 'S a nonPm<*t Community Oeveiopmenr CorooratiOfl ICOCJ' w**iCh receives funds *ron* the Comir^umty 
Sd^cos Admmislfalion sCSA) Speoiat Impact Pfogr^m' adrtim^stered by the OiUc^ ol Economic OevckjpitiO^I jOEO^ irnpatt 
Sevehn Inc is also mentioned ici Housing Section p t05 

' State and^or local 9^vernment agencies are frequently responsible lor admmistratiOA o' Federal program funds FOf lur 
thef infofmatrortn $ee Appendix r under aPProPrtate Federat agertcY 

nOTE For a cotl ^tete listing 0I prouP^ featured (hfOu^hOut tMS pooh, see Index 
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Introduction 

Anyone seeking to upgrade a community should know 
that without jot© or access lo credit, a neighborhood 
can't thrive. 

If neighborhood businesses can't get needed or t>or- 
rowed money, they will close down or decline. Lack of 
credit also makes it difficult tor owners and landlords to 
maintain housing. And the community's downturn will 
be hastened if residents can't find work. 

These credit and job failures feed on each other and 
when the signs of decay are evident on every street 
and in every home, it's too late to place blame. 

In this chapter we look closely at two communities that 
are preventing economic collapse. Both programs re* 
ceive some government assistance but they are marked 
by determined self-help. One of our featured groups 
brought much needed credit into their neighborhood by 
establishing a resident<nvned and managed community 
devetopment credit union. The other launched a pro- 
gram to train delinquent youths and unemployed adults 
in valuable housing repair skills — pumping jobs into 
the neighborhood while rer>ovating abandoned houses. 

These community organizations show yet again the inr> 
portance of group innovation and detemnination in shap- 
-ingour^country^future^ 
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Organizing Credit Unions 

South Minneapolis Community 
Federal Credit Union 
916 East 28th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55407 
(612) 87V2325 



Mosl Of US face money crises from time to ijme— 
too many bills arid too litlle cash. But the crisis 
wofseris wheri firiaricrai institutions turn down loan 
requests from residents living m low-income "high 
risk ' areas. Desperate for help, these residents 
might turn to cosily finance companies and pay up 
to 33 percent in annual interest rales. 

Two years ago, residents living in the low-income 
ethnically diverse south side of Minneapolis. 
Minnesotat vere confronted with this situation The 
illegal practice of redlining and other discriminating 
practices were rampant ^ Many residents had been 
in the clutches of finance companies for more than 
20 years and were plagued with poor credit ratings, 
baricruplcies and a host of other ills which surface 
when tHDrrowed cash comes al a premium Lack of 
financing and high interest rates were causing area 
small businesses to fold and housing to deteriorate 
at a rapid rate. 

Taking Control 

The residents of South Minneapolis, however, were 
determined lo do something about their plight. They 
decided to slop relying on traditional financial insti- 
tutions and depend instead on themselves The 
result was Ihe formation of a Communily Develop- 
ment Credit Union (COCU). a neighborhood owned 
and operated financial and educational institution 
dedicated lo boosting a community's economy by 
rrkaking money available for the needs of residents 
and area businesses/ 

"The Credit union is something everybody I know 
had hoped and dreamed of for years/' wrote 
Elizabeth Thurber in the South Minneapolis Com* 
munity Federal Credit Union's annual report ' As a 
woman and a single parent* it's very important to 
me that ! can borrow without feeling clumsy or 
awkward — without feeling like Tm begging " 

Community Credit Union 

In less than two years of operation, the South 
Minneapolis Community Federal Credit Union has 
grown from 45 members with about $225 in deposits 
to a full service financial institution boasting 850 
members and $389,000 in asset a 



Since it is member-owned, the residents of South 
Minneapolis decide how their money is used- About 
to percent of all loans al the credit union are made 
to local small businesses- In turn, the local 
businesses help stabilize South Minneapolis by 
pumping the mcney back into the community and 
Creating jobs for residents. 

"I feel a sense of satisfaction knowing that my 
money is being used in my own community/* says 
Judy Cooper, a South Minneapolis resident and 
employee of the South Minneapolis CDCU "The 
credit union rs really meeting a basic need that 
residents have — we're doing it. not jusi dreaming 
about it or yakking all the tiuie about it " 

Origins 

It all began in the fall of 1976 when three South 
Minneapolis residents attended a credit union con- 
ference sponsored by the National Center for Uft>an 
Ethnic Affairs (NCUEA). a nonprofit organization 
dedicated lo helping city neighborhood groups stem 
urban blight and revitalize urban communities,^ In- 
spired by Ihe idea of organizing a community-owned 
financial institulion. they obtained funds from South- 
side Community Enterprises, Inc, a local, nonprofit 
community development corporation, to hire a part- 
time credit union organizer. And NCUEA provided 
technical assistance/ "Without the constant help 
and support of NCUEA " commenis credil union or- 
ganizer Steve Schamback. "the South Minneapolis 
Credit Union would have been nothing more than a 
pipe dream/* 

Overwhelming Support 

Within a short time the Soulhside Community Credil 
Union Sponsoring Club was created. To rally com- 
munity support, a newsletter heralding Ihe .group's 
progress was seni to residents. Local newpaper 
articles prodded interest even more and, in less 
than one year, the club had 300 members, each 
pledging $3 to $5 toward the goal of eslablishing a 
Credit union 

The group also received $t,600 from pnvate 
sources to tram area residents in credit union 
management. And local churches, foundations and 
an insurance company pledged a total of $60,000 in 
deposits lo the soon*to-be-chartered credit union, 
(Although not available in time to assist South 
Minneapolis, credit unions may now be eligible for 
technical assistance from the newly created National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank,**) 
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Becoming Official 

On November 29< 1977 the group filed for a Fed- 
eral credit union charter * With residents from 
diverse sectors of the community serving on the 
Board of Directors, Soulh Minneapolis Citi2enswefe 
assured that their concerns would be priorities 
when policy decisions were made. In fact* those 
concerns would become the framework foi oper- 
ating the Credit Union. 

Staff and Service 

The Credit Union opened on March 8. 1978 with a 
full-time worker from the Department of Labors 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) Program* and two temporary employees 
paid with a $5*000 foundation grant. At first ser- 
vices were limited to deposits and withdrawals. But 
after winning another $15*000 foundation grant and 
receiv * over $50,000 in deposits from non- 
membu , the Credit Union began making loans. By 
August 1978 the Credit Union had moved to a per- 
manent location and boasted a membership of over 
420 with $150*000 in assets. 

New Help for Community*8ased Credit Unions 

The more than 500 community-based Federally or 
state-Chartered credit unions should get a boosi 
from the recently passed legislation creating the 
Community Development Credit Union Initiative.* 
The limited demonstration project, jointly admin- 
istered by the Community Services Administration 
(CSA) and the National Credit Union Administration 
(NCUA)* aims to strengthen community-based credit 
unions by providing technical assistance in 
neighborliood revitalization.** 



Other Credit Unions 

Community groups across the nation are finding 
fresh solutions to traditional lending problems by 
Creating Community Development Credit Unons 
For example, in San Juan* Texas, the Amigos 
Unidos CDCU has helped migrant farmworkers 
solve transportation problems with loan policies 
aimed at meeting the special needs of migrants A 
major portion of Amigos Unidos* loans are targeted 
at residents v/ho are purchasing vehicles to trans- 
port workers to and from their jobs. 

And La Casa Credit Union in Springfiefd. Mas- 
sachusetts became the major force in sprucing up 
the Bnghtwood neighborhood by earmarking most 
loans for home purchases and repairs. 

Groups Highfighted 

Amigos Unidos Federal Credit tJnion 

P.O. Box 114 

San Juan. Te;<as 78589 

(512) 767^6081 

La Casa Credit Union 
384 Piainfield Street 
Springfield. Massachusetts D11D7 
(413) 734-B2e7 



' flcdiiniftg 1^ !h mm appiiod iwh&n OanXing an<J insurance comPames rcluso to ief*d money or *rO* tirO ♦nsuMnce Ofi 
dweiiio9* Decat*4C o' Jdeir lOCati&n II as *t ihcae msUtuiiOcts toovt a tnap o1 a ciiy and drew ^ red iiftt arouoo certain 
fi«(ghbort>oo(Js s^yiftg No loans Of insurance m tftese riigtknsk areas 

* A Cred'1 union is a votuniary associanon oi ftiemUe^s snarmg a common t>ond. exisling to encouracjc innit and 10 rn^Ke 
lOA cosi (oans among member owftcr$ through (higher divi<t<!i^d rdlos on savings accounts and lowcr iniiercst raics on 
loans And the mei¥it>er owr«rs make all aecision^ at>oui ho^ theu mofl<^y i£ used A Commun^y Dv^'^ioDftient Crodtt 
UfliOft [CDCU^ goes one $teP furiher by worKin^ to coo'dihaie economic development m the community by simultaneously 
serving as a financrat. nefght^orfiood and ^eammg inst^rut^on 

' For more iittorniaiiOn or> the National Cer>ter lo' Urban £thmc Atia^r$ <nCUEa) sec Resoufcos ai end of Housmg 
tion 

' JM National Ceitter lor U^han Smmc Altairs (NCUEai received a grant from the Oepa^trn^^nt of Comrfi^Tce s \DOC\ Economic 
Oet^etof^medt AdmidistfatiOn iB.t>M to pfov^e technical assistance and Kamidg to ttm South Minneaooh^ grouP as Mcir as 
to other Commu'^itv OevelopmenI Credit Umgfis iCOCus) ^fOUTtd ihe oounlry 

* A, Stale or Federal credit umon Cha^t^r sPclls out rights ^cvd rc^POn&ibiliiies o' Ihi* specific CiCrjil ui^ion A F<K)crai 
Charier i& uaa IhfOugh the NaiiOfUi Credit Udion Admihistra^on INCUA^ whiCh i£ r«S[>onSit)rc for regutatu^g ihe 13000 ev 
4^tmg Fedetatiy chartered credit tinfOTis There are approKimatdv lOOOO stale Chartered credil umons Because ^^"^^ ^^'y 
Ufun state to state credil uniod cruners and the res{>on»it»iMies diMor 

' For fflOre tnformatron on the tsiattOi^ai Cradii Umon Admmistraiion INCUA) see Resources al vnd of HOuSmg Sechon 

* Stale ahd^or Jocai government agencies arA frequently resOor^SiPfe for admim&tratfon of Pederal pfogtarn lunds Por lur 
ihBi ihfofmalior^. ^ee Appondiit t ttndor apptopriaie Federal a^enCy 

*'For lurther tniormattor^ see Appendix U under Naitonai Consumer Cooperative Bank 
NOTE For a cootpieie Nsting of Orot*p* featured thrOughoul Ihi* bcokn 1otf*K 
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Steps to Organizing a Community Development Credit Union (CDCU) 



1. Form a sponsoring committee which: 

* is responsible for coordinating the organizing 
effort; 

* is composed of interested people* dedicated to 
the idea of forming a CDCU. 

Z Look for seed money and support from commu* 
nity groups and others by: 

* calling on tocat churches, businesses, rndus^ 
tries and established community organizations 
for volunteers and possible sponsorship; 

* discussing possible grants and subsidies. 

3. Organize people In the neighbortiood by asking 
volunteers and/orpaid organizers to: 

* hold block meetings and gather information; 

* generate enthusiasm for a CDCU among 
residents. 

4. Check resources available by: 

* contacting other agencies and CDCUs familiar 
with organizational problems of credit unions; 

* contacting sources, such as the National Credit 
Union Administration (NCUA), the National 
Federation of Community Development Credit 
Unions ^NFCDCU) and the National Consumer 
Cooperative Bank/' which will provide tech- 
nical assistance and help on organizational 
problems.^ 

5. Holdapublic meetlnganddlscuss: 

* the purpose of a CDCU and how it operates; 

* the reasons one is needed; 

* the rights and responsibilities of credit union 
members; 

* the field of memt>ership; 

* the roles of volunteer wori< in CDCU creation. 

& Taheasurveyoftbecommunltyto: _ 

* determine the extent of community interest; 

« determine whether the CDCU can make it 
through the difficult early stages. 

7. Hold a second public meeting to: 

* review the information obtained from the 
survey; 

* eticitvolunteerhelp; 

* inform residents what services the CDCU will 
provide to members. 



& Prepare for the NCUA review of chartership by: 

* working closely with a group experienced with 
the necessary charter procedura 

9* Hold the charter organizational meeting at which: 

* all subscribers attend and sign the charter 
document; 

* a Board of Directors, credit committee and 
supervisory committee are selected; 

* theCDCU is named. 

10. HoldtheflrstBoardMeetfngatwhtch: 

* all executive officers, chair people and secre- 
taries are elected; 

* a bank in which funds will be deposited is 
selected; 

* the monetary and Interest rates as well as 
policy decisionsare made. 

It Obtain a Charter by: 

* completing all needed reports and materials; 

* reviewing and submitting charter materials 
promptly to the regional office of NCUA or 
state supervisory agent for slate-chartered 
credit unions. 

12. Acqulrefundsandslafftobeglnoperatlonsby: 

* applying for grants; 

* using volunteer staff or obtaining slots from 
the Department of Labor's Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) Program.' 

13. Obtain nonmember deposits to provide capflat 
for loans. 

14^ Prepare to open an office by: 

* developing goals and objectives; 

* training a staff; 

* ordering supplies. 

15. Open an office no later than 60 days after charter 
approval 

*For more Information on tht Natlontl Credit Union Admlntttra^ 
tkm (NCUA) and the Natkmil Faderttlon of Communlly Dfvak)p* 
ntent Credit Unions (NFCDCUX s*a Retourcos it ond of Housing 
Section. 

* State and/or local govammant a^anclaa are f roquantly itspon^ 
sibte for admfniatralfon of fMartl program funds, for Itirlhar 
Information, sea Appsndix I undar Dapartmant of Latwr. 

* * For further Information, sae Appendix II undar "Nitlonil Con- 
surr Coops raifvftBartk." 



Adapted from Community Development Credit Unions, 1979. Pubtlshed by The National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs, 
1521 16th Street. nM, Washington, 0.0.20026. 
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Providing Housing and Jobs 

Operation Fresh Start 
2322 Atwood Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53704 
(608) 244-4721 



A special kind of housing rehabilJOIion is going on 
in Madison. Wisconsin, juvenile law ollenders are 
learning valuable |0b skills while renovating houses 
In one siroke* low-income residents get newly 
restored homes and potential hard-core criminals 
become produclive citizens. 

The housing industry is tailor made for these reform 
opporlunities because it is labor-intensive Laljor 
accounts for about 50 percent of the lolal cost of a 
new home, and even rrwre tor home rehabilitation 
and repair. 

Neighborhood organizations can save a good deal 
on labor costs by including job training programs in 
their housing plans. Moreover, the added jobs help 
pump up a community s economy by cutting welfare 
and unemployment rolls and boosting the revenues 
of local businesses. 

Repeat Offenders 

Jack Osteraas, a youth counselor for the Dane 
County Juvenile Defenlion Department and a former 
Madison policeman, wanted to do more than add 
newjotJS to his community He wanted toheJp the 
area s juvenile delinquents rebuild their lives And 
housing renovation seemed |usi the vehicle to halt 
what he calls the '^revolving door syndrome/* Over 
and over again he witnessed the cycle at work A 
youth offender is arrested, placed on probation and 
turned back mto the streets— only to commit 
another crime. Then Ihe whole brutalizing process 
begins again After a few arresis. the cily has 
another hardened and angry criminal on its hands. 

The Plan 

Jf he could buy an old dilapidated house and Irain 
juvenile delinquents to fix it up, Osteraas thought, 
they might go straigh! Their newfound skitts might 
give them a sense of ^elf-worth, enable them to land 
a permanent job and give them a fresh start on life 
And on top of all that. he*d have a house to sell to 
a needy family. 

First Funding 

Osteraas soon sold others on his idea for the non- 
profit Operation Fresh Start {OFS). In 1971 the 



Department ol Justice s Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration (LEAA). United Way and 
several focal foundations contributed funds to back 
his renovation project ' With enough money to pay 
the salaries ol a director* ihe enroilees and a super- 
visor-foreman, Osteraas borrowed the additional 
$19,500 needed to buy his firsi dilapidated house 
and materials to renovale it. 




Pouring the basement of an OFS house 



First Crew 

Eight 15- to 1 7-year-oidb were among the first recom- 
mended for the program by social workers and 
parole officers at the Dane County Department of 
Social Services and the Division of Corrections. 
Seven of the youths were under court supervision, 
but living al home. Osteraas hired a former leacher 
who was a setf-taught cabin buiJder and cabinet- 
maker as Supervisor- foreman The men went to 
work. In less than a year s time their first home was 
restored and sold to a low-income family ^ 
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Napolean Elvord was 16 when he became a carpen- 
ter trainee on lhat proiect. He had been warned by 
juvenile authorities to clean up hrs act "I was on 
my way to real trouble/" he recalls. "I had dropped 
oul of school. I was fighling— I did a lol of fighlmg 
And I had left home quile a bit " 

In 1979 at the ageo* 25 Elvord had a higr school 
educalion and was a carpentry journeyman for a 
Madison construction company He credits Opera- 
tion Fresh Slart with redirecting his Uie. "It taught 
me how to deal with people, how to face responsi- 
bility, that sort o( thing/* Elvord says. *Mt made me 
feel more useful— like I had a chance/* 




Women hetp pour concrete for an Operation Fresh Start profect. 



Budget and Staff 

Today Operation Fresh Start has a staff of 18 and 
an operating budget of $525,000. most of which 
comes from a variety of Federal and stale sources.* 
Since its birth OFS has renovated about 25 homes 
and has helped numerous nonprofit organizations 
with their building needs. For instancei they recently 
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completed a ramp to make a community center 
accessible to the handicapped. 

Most of the restored homes are sold at a slight loss* 
but when a profit is made it is pumped back into 
OFS for future projects. 

Others Attracted to Program Benefits 

OFS^ s^iid reputation has attracted others to rts pro- 
gram. Now adult law offenders and women in Dane 
County who want non-traditional careers are clamor- 
ing to take part. About one-third of the trainees are 
women, many of whom later find careers m the 
construction freld One group of women, for ex- 
ample, has set up their own home repair contracting 
company 

About 75 percent of the trainees attend basic 
education classes at Madison Area Technical 
School * Moreover, they receive individual counsel- 
ing and job hunting assistance from criminology and 
sociology students at tfie University of Wisconsin 

The success of OFS is reflected m its statistics 
Eighly-five percent of those who complete the train 
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ing program gel permanent jobs or return to school, 
becoming useful cihzens with valuable skills. 

Other Groups 

This wetcomed combination of job training and 
housing renovation is also being pursued by such 
groups as Exodus. Inc. in Atlanta, Georgia. There* 
with funds from the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) Program,* administered by 
the Department of Labor, unemployed disadvantaged 
youths are taught valuable skills while renovating 
and landscaping low-cost housing developments. 

Housing 'enovalion programs can also provide jobs 
lor rural residents, as shown by the Federation of 
Southern Cooperatives (FSC). a nonprofit group in 
Epes, Alabama^ Working in a rural area plagued 
with a majority of substandard houses. FSC formed 
a cooperative home rehabilitation program with the 
assistance of the United States Department of 
Agriculture's Low- to Moderate-Income Housing 
Loans (Section 502) Program/ administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA). It provides 
homeowners with long-term, low-interest loans to 
finance the cost of materials. And unemployed area 
residents are hired with CETA funds and taught con- 
struction and renovation skills, thus repairing houses 
at one-third of the usual costs. 

Groups Highlighted 

Exodus. Inc. 

355 Georgia Avenue^ s.B 
Altanta, Georgia 30312 
(404) 622^1056 

Federation of Sour hern Cooperatives 

P,0, Box 95 

Epes. Arabama 34560 

(205) 652-9676 



* Optir^trOn Fr^h StAtl iOFS\ tecni^ad funds item tti« OepiJftmont of ^fustrce ^ <C>OJ^ L4w EnforCemdnl A$Sl$1^nC(^ 
AdmimstraltOrt (LEA^) whiCh are Channeled through me Wisconsin Crimmiii Justice Department The program under 
Which liJrtds we^e j^eivCd »s no tonget irt ^iiSience NCj9J5to'»>ood groups may i>ow get assistance Utitn LEAA s 
Office o( Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pjeven(ion,* wlitCh PwvideS funding tOt *ervic« groups and o*ganiraliOiiS 
wilh mnovaTivfi Programs dimed ai employing youth 

' Operation Frti^h Start (DF^S) homes are sold to thoso quaiifyiog tor the Department of Housing and Urt>an Development S 
(HUOj HOmeownership Assistance tor Low arnJ Moderate-Income Fatri*l*eS fSection P/ogram * 

* Operation ftc^ti Stan s <OFS^ funding sources m^tudti the WtSconsin State Oeparfment of Commurtity Ditections, the 
DoParlment ot Koustng and Urt>an Devetopnvent's (KUD> Commurtity DoveioPmertt Block Grant fCDBG) Program * ahd the 
0*?Paf*menJ o* Labor's <0OU Comp;eh$rtSive E^nPWment aod Jt^t/nnQ Act tCETA) PfOg^am * 

* OPcrahon Ftcih Start'i 40PS) education classed at Madtson Afea Tochnicai SChOol am funded Dy Ihe school and the 
Department o1 l^bof S (POL) Compreh<rns^v« Employment and Training Act (CETA> Program * 

^ The Poderahon oi Southern Cooperatives ^PSOand other cO oPS ^Jy now Qualify for tochmcat and fm<inci<ii a^sistdnCc 
from the newly created NahOnai Consurr^ir Cooperative Dank * * 

* Stale ftndfor tocal government ageocies ^re fr«<)uently respon^it>te for admirtist ration of Pcdera) Program fundi Per lur 
ther tniotm^UOn. see App«ndl;t i under aPPfOPirat« Federal agency 

**FQt further mformaiforr, see ApPendi;t ft undo; "AfaliOnai Consume^ CooPcratrve 6an^ 
NOTE For a complete liStmg of grovps (ealu^ed throughout thts boOk. see Indeit 
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Fighting 

Housing Inflation 
on All Fronts 



Introduction 

Inflation affects neighborhoods on several fronts. High 
food, med»cal care and energy costs eat away at com- 
munity stability. Other threats might come from ' urban 
rer^ewar' programs, highway pro)ecl$ oi a number of 
other city plans which are oroposed under the name of 
progress but can displace low-income residents and 
spoil a communit/s character. 

Some housing groups begin by organizing around a 
single issue, then gradually e?<pand the scope of their 
efforts, tackling several problems at once. 

In ths ch^pter we focus on a community group thai did 
just that, tt was transformed from an opponent of an 
urban renewal program into a comprehensive commu- 
nity Organization dedicated to revitalizing its ethnically 
'ich neighborhood. Their story provides lessons for all 
of us. 
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From Protesters to Builders- 
One Group's Growth 

Inqultlnos Bortouas en Aooton 
Puerto Rican Tenants in Action 
405 Shawmut Avertue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 
(617)262 5274 



Can you fight City Hall and win'' 

Oi course you can. rf the success story of an His- 
panic community grouse in Bosion. IVIassachuselts is 
any guide. Nol only mal* bul tho organization went 
on to worl< as partners wilh the city government to 
revive their neighborhood. With Federal and ciiy 
backing, tl^re group has built and rehabilitated t jn- 
dreds of apartments. 

tnquiiinos Boricuas en Accion (IBA) or "Puerto 
Rican Tenants in Action/* has fived up to its name 
since il started m the late 1960s. 

Success Today 

Through its efforts 625 families in Boslon*s South 
End have been placed m sound low-cost housing. 
And they've done this without displacing residents 
or changing the traditional Spanish Colonial and 
New England architecturai styles of the old neigh- 
borhood. IBA's rehabilitation and building activiliei> 
have eliminated community eyesores and have 
created badly needed jobs in the economically 
depressed area. 

Cindy Simon, a social worker for tne Massachusetts 
Department of Welfare* has lived m the South End 
for four years. She hates lo Ihink what would have 
happened to many of ils residents if IBA had nol 
been there to help them fight the housing inflation 
that wac displacing them "Low- and moderate- 
income people here would be very much in 
trouble/' she says* "and many, mainly Hispanics, 
would be living in substandard housing/* 

Origins 

It ail beg.^n as a reaction to plans developed by the 
Boston Redevelopment Authorily (BRA), which em- 
>;hasiz(3d large scale clearance and new construc- 
tion in the largely Puerto Rican low-income South 
End neighbofliood The area appeared ripe for revi- 
lalizatiOn with rts attractive okJ row houses and 
closeness to downtown. 




A park inside tBA*s Piaza Betances 



Protest 



But most of the 23*000 residents who Ijved there 
didnM want "revilalization. * They feared it would 
boost property values and force them out of their 
neighborhood 

Their utmost concern centered on the plan for the 
redevelopment a SO-acre tract in the heart of the 
barrio. Residents referred fo the area as "Villa 
Victoria/* but on the maps of the urban planners it 
was simply cabled ^'Parcel 19." 

Although the city's plans included rehabilitating and 
building new rental units, recreational facilities and 
a multiservice c nter. there were no provisions for 
low-income housing. Moreover* BRA haon t consulted 
with the residents about its redevelopment plans. 

Campaign 

To avert what ihey considered a potential disaster, 
a group of Villa Victoria leaders, spurred by the 
community's ,;p(Scopai church* launched a door-to- 
door Organizing campaign against the project. Their 
rallying cry was "We shall noi be moved from 
Parcel 19<" 

It look them little lime to obtain community support. 
"When you lell people they could be kicked out of 
their apartments* they get upsel/' explains Jorges 
Fernandez* IBA's executive director. So in 1968. 500 
residents formed an "Emergency Tenants Council/' 
which later became IBA. 

First Funding 

The Episcopal Church conlnbuted money to pay a 
small staff to organize and bund a strong coalition 
to lobby on the community''^ behalf. Although the 
Puei^to Rican community nad iitlle clout or credibility 
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With city officials, the power of their i casing num- 
bers ^oon drew city attention. And in V^, ey 
began negotiating with BRA» explaining resident 
concerns and needs. As a result the community 
members became the planners, developers and 
managers of Parcel 19. 

The mosfly undereducated residents lacked the ex- 
pertise to plan and develop Iheir area, but concerned 
lawyers and architecis from other parts of the city 
agreed to work on a contingency basis at reduced 
fees. And in late 1969 IBA's staff got an additional 
boosi v^hen ACTION'S Volunteers in Service To 
America {VISTA)* workers came aboard 

Goals 

Early on, Ihrough its resident-elected Roard* IBA set 
objectives. They called for affordable housing for 
low-income families and the elderly without dis^ 
placing residents, plus cultural ^nd social facilities 
for use by the entire South Bnc community Under^ 
lying their goats was a commitment to have com- 
munity residents decide what projects would be 
developed. 




A ptaytot fn ptaza Betances 



Staff and Budget 

Today with a staff of 70 and a budget of $1.3 
million, IflA has come a long way toward realizing 
its goals. Most of its budget comes from private 
donations and a variely of government housing pro- 
grams.^ In aodilion, funds from the State Legislature 
and a modest yearly grant from the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities' Expansion Arts 
Program* ailows IBA to bring cultural classes and 
presentations to South End residenls and train most- 
ly high school student?; m television production and 
other media skills. 




fBA's ftousfng comp/ex 



Using the Department ol Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment s {HUD} Community n^^v^^iopmenl Block 
GranI (CDBG) Program.* iBA buys cify-owned land 
ai bargain prices Then construction and rehabilita- 
tion begin 



I8A*S Achievements 

• Rehabilitated 108 apartments in previously vacant 
Of deteriorated structures; 

• Effectively lobbied lor and now manages a 
laS-unit public housing proiecl which has commu- 
nity meeting tooms and recreational facilities. 

• Built a i9-story. 201-unil apartment house com- 
plete with health and other services for elderly and 
disabled residents of varied racial and ethnic back- 
grounds: 

• Compleled 181 units of a large aparlment and 
townhouse complex which will ultimately house over 
300 low- and moderate-tncome families, 

• Created a housing management lirm whose 
30-member staff manages IBA s rental units and en- 
sures that they are weh marnlamed 



Community Ptaza 

Perhaps IBA^S most exciling project is "Plaza 
Betances.** named alter a Puerto Rican hero The 
plaza boasts islands of trees, small water 'ountains 
and recreational areas that beoKOn residents to 
watch cultural presentations, play bafi or just re/ax 
In the bnck building across the street, IBA Offers 
South Enders day care and laundry facilities a<^ w^il 
as family counseling services The plaza has 
become the physical and symbolic center of tne 
redevelopjng comniUfTJty 
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Women's musicet group enieftatns at the annuai Betances 
festivat. 

By doing so much, the group has surely ennched 
the lives o( all those who live in the South End- 
while giving nev^ pride to Boston's 50.000-strong 
Hispanic communjiy. 

Other Groups 

Other groups have undergone evoJutrons simrJar to 
the one in Boston In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, the Manchester Cilizens Corporation began 
as a "Proje'"* Area Committee" in an urban renewal 
area ' Alter years oi trying lo convey neighborhood 
vie'jvs on urban redeveiopmenL the group now ad- 
minisiers $500,000 of Pittsburgh's Urban Redevelop- 
ment Authority funds They maintain and manage 
over 100 properties for the 4.000-strong comm^, 
n lower Pittsburgh and have a direct say in poiicy 
decisiL concerning their area 

Group Highlighted 

Manchester Citiz6r^5 Corporauon 
1 1 20 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Pittsburgh- Pennsylvania i$233 
(412) 323-1743 



■funding for InQumnos i ''**;uas*o ACCiOosOBAl Projects inoltjde OePaftrrtem ol Housing ' J J^^ap Oevelopmont's 
IhUD) Rental and CooPnr^tivo Housing Assisl^hce fof Lowor Income l^amihes IS' tton 2^6^ ^fir-mcomve R«ntal As$ts^ 
tan^slSdCtt;?n8l. low Incoittc Public Housing Tgrnkoy." Hom«ownorshfp Aisisianca tor Low- jnd Modar^te^tncom^ 
r^milics ^Seclion 221) aotJ Muiuram.ly nootal Houstng for Low and Mod«f^« Incomo l^am^lios <S&ctton 22\) ProOfams * 

* Pr^iCCl AUii Comrnptte^s woro desrQnaii^d uncJer iho D<}par1m«nt of Housing and Devpi.}; ^iM i iriVO) rOrrn«r Vi. 
t>ao Renowal Pfoflram and dfiiigned to gi^^ i^ dents a voice tn their community's devolPpmom Ther^ is now no lo'v^at 
designation (or $uch groups bui fundmg is avatlabio from HtJO's Community OoveioPmoot Bloctt GianI (C0B6) Program.* 
w^lC^ 1^ channoiod i^rougii city Oov^mmonts 

' Slat^ nnd^or local ^veromonl ag^ncio^ aro 1r«guefltiy responsible for adminisiranot^ ol P«d«ral p'ogr^i^ lunds ■^or tur 
(her ii :>rmauOn. sco Appendix i tindor aPProPfiaio Pcder^Y agency 

NOTE 1=0' Acomp?^;^ Hsiin$f>r grouPS features IhrOuQhout tl-«s t>oov $eo Index 
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Housing Resourc es 

The following resources contain descnpt.ons of organizations and pUbucalions which can be of heip to consumer 
grarps across the coufiiry that wish to organize and launch community projects designed to corrtat high prices 

Those organizations offering assistance m a variety of areas are tjsted under "General" and are fotlovved by a list of 
publications under the same heading, aher organizations and pub'ications tJ^t provide help in specific areas are 
listed under corresponding chapter title headings. 

Of course* Jt is not possible \c iist every organization and publicalion m the couolry Jluatjnight prove helpful lO you 
and your group* but we be'.eve those we do mention are representative of the various kinds of assistance available 
Chances are you'll hear of *Tidny other usefj resources as you become involved \n your own community project 

Space limitations made it extremely difficult to choose annong the many fine groups considered, and we sincerely 
hope we haven't offended the many deserving or^^^nizations and/or authors of us eful fX j blications that have not bee n 
included 



General Housing 
Organizations 

Aflemallvd EcorKtmlcs^ Inc. 
RO* eox 29146 
Washington, D.C, 20017 
(202} 8325200 

Provides lechmcai assislance m fmancrai asPecis of neighbor- 
hood economtc development, aiso provides Jrainmg to cominun*ty 
Credit unions Pubiisr.ad 46*page Pamphlet* Commmti Develop^ 
ment Cte^tt Union^, Bconomscs to* Neighbotnoo<i% 1977 ($3 J 

Association of Neighborhood Housing Developers, Inc. 

IIS Bast 23M Street 

New yofk, Nevif York 10010 

(212) 674-7610 

Provides technical asstslance and informaJion on housmg and 
commun/ty dei jlWment aci^vrhes \q organ^^at^ans jn jj^e New 
York City area Put>iishes Qjy l™is. conlatfimg iniOrmaiiOn on 
housing and general commumty issues whiCh is applicable to 
groups outside of New York City (10 issues/year. $6 ) 

Carolina Acllon 

505 £as/ Chapel mi Street 
Durham. North Caroifna 27702 
(91$} €67-6076 

Assists *ndiv(dua*s aruJ locai OfgafxZaljonS ^n housing and cumTnii 
nily devetopmenl Pubhshes morUhiy Rew!>ielie^ AcUon Po^et 
whiCh Probes Ofganizauon activities and corr^mumly devt^JOMm'^nl 
issues {$t5/year^ 

Center lor Cort^munlty Change 

1000 Wfsconsrn Averuet N.W. 
Washington, O.C 20007 
(202} 3306310 

Provides lechnicai assistance nergroornooa and connmuniiy 
Organizations in rehabiiitat'cn and oi^er housing and community 
development Prciecis. aiso involved *n dts.nvestmeni and neigh- 
borhood preservation activities PuiJi*shes quarterly newsieUer 
federal Prcgr<ims Mcnttcr wh^ch inc^odes fra^kmg of feCeta^iy 
lunded fusing pruQMms ($l5/year^ 
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Community Design Cenlers 

Community Design Center Directors' Association 

380 Main Street 

EsGt OrangB, New Jersey 0701$ 

(201) 6739720 

Provides planning, architectural and other technical assistance to 
nonprofit neighborhood and community organizations for housing 
and local development projecis. pariicutarly in depress ed/djs- 
atf^/antaged communi* ^s There are presently 64 Community 
Design Centers (ocated m 33 stales To contact ihe one nearest 
you, wrrte or phOne the Communiiy Design Center Direclors' 
Associatron. 

Community Economics, Inc. 

6b2$ Telegraph Avenue 
OaA/andr Catifornia 94609 
(415)653*6555 

Provides techmcaf and managerial assistance to neighborhood 
and con.murMty OfQanjzations working in rehabilitation and 
cooperative conversion activities Publishes quarterly newsletter, 
Pijbfic Works, which jpdaies conriTiuniiy hOusmg and land trust 
issues ($5/year ) 

Institute for Local SelfRellance 

1717 10th Street. N.W. 
Washington, O.C 2O009 

(202) 232 410$ 

Provrdes iFiformatjOn and technical assistance to lOcai grouP.s on 
community ■t>ased housing and development pfO^ects Publishes 
bimonthly newsletter. Seff ftehance. whtch uPdaies communjty 
housmg issues ($8/year) 

Nulfonal Assoclallon ot Neighborhoods (NAN^ 

1612 20th Street, NW. 
Washtngto/}, D.C. 20009 
(202)332^77$$ 

Works in suPPort of neighborhood organizations by promoting 
local government decentralization and responsiveness to 
heighborhcod based deveioPmr nt activit.es also involved with 
displacement issues Publishes monthly newcietter lOr members. 
NAN Butietif). which :onlains nei'^hborhood dDveiopment informa- 
tion and describes NAN mvotvemenl id housing devetopment 
activjties across the counuy {$iO/year to individuate $25 to 
institutions ) 
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Ndlional Cenief for Approptiaie Technology 
P.O. Box 3838 
Butte* MOniana 59701 
{406} 723^6533 

infornnauon ctearinghouse on aitefnative technoiogv projects, 
mcmding innovative lechnoiogies applicable to housing develop- 
ment Provides grants tot research and smati demonstration 
projects 

National Center lor Uft}an Ethnic Affairs 

1521 16th Streett N.W. 
WastitngtOn, O.C. 20026 
(202) 232-3600 

Provides inforni^atior^ and assistance to neighborhood and com' 
mimily groups EsDeciaU/ concerned with communil/ deveJoi> 
menf Credit umon;? Publishes mOnthf^ newsletfer concerr^rrg 
Center activihes (Free) 

National Council of Senior Citizens 

151tK^treBt, N.W. 
Washtngtofit O.C. 20005 
.(202}Ji47.mO^^ 

Develops, sponsors and m^anages housing tor lowmconi^r senior 
Citizens Provtdes informairon (or groups on how to develop, 
sponsor and m^anage ser^ior citizen housing 

National Economic Development and Law Center 
2/50 Bhattuck Avenue, Swte 300 
Berke/ey, Catiforma 94704 
(415} 548-2600 

P/ovides legal support ano lechnicai services to comntunny 
deveiooment corporations and ofters *egat services o^c^'dn^s m 
the fteld oi economic development 

Natrona I Endowment for the Arts 
>^rchtteclure and Environmental Arts Program 

2401 £ Street, N.W. 
Washtngton, 0*C. 20506 
(202} 634-4276 

Admirxsters "Livable Citjes Program" which Provides grants to 
local government and nonprofit organizations (or archrtecturai. 
environ rrenta I and other Projects designed lo improve the quality 
of life in inn^r-cjiy neighborhoods 

Natfonat Rural Center 

t828L Street, N.W. 
Wastjfngton, ac, 20036 
(202}331 025E 

Develops and advocates housing policy aiiernativiiS reiatmg to 
rural r^eeds by conducting demonstration prcgranns. using the 
results of existing research, evaiuatir^ Federal programs ar^d 
pursuing basic research Monitors the wiitmg o( natfonaf legisia' 
iion and Program regulations Provides mtormation services and 
(jubijcdl^oris jnciudfrig ^ontwy f^urai Commitnity D^vetopmBnt 
Ncv>t%\onef tFrcej 

Neighborhood Infomnatlon Sharfng Exchange 

1725 K SUeeL ^' W 
mstjingion, U.S. 20006 
(202} 293-2813 

Network ol o^gamzaltons tr,j(ved in neighborhood devei0Pm(>nt 
and housing rehabilitation Serves as referral center and ctear- 
inghouse Funded by the OiUco ol NOiOhborhOOd DevetopHientn 
Department o( Housmg and Urbar^ Devetopmont 



Rural >^mericd, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue. N.W, 
Washington, o.C. 20005 
(202) 659*2800 

Represents rutai interests by providcng information and lechmcai 
assistance on rural housing and other programs ASSisfs groups <fi 
identifying funding sources for housing rehaoiliiatton Publishes 
many putsucaiions- including nronthly newspaper, flua^ Amenca 
(SlO/year). and monthly n wsielter. fiHA^Rorai Housing Alliance) 
Repofter {Uee to members) 

Sherirforce Collective 

380 M^'Jn SUeet 

EastOrange, Nev^ Jersey 07018 
(201) 678-6778 

Provides technical assistance to nonpro/il housing and comm'J- 
nity development groups Serves as rniorn^ation clearinghouse 
Publishes Quarterly newsletter. Shefterforce, whiCh contains 
tenant organization information and analyses of housing pro- 
grams and issues (£5 for srx issues ) 



Pubiicatlons 

Community OevetopmBnt Digest. Community Development 
PUbficaiions. 399 NJational Press Building, Washmgion. DC 30045 
GiweeKly newsletter ($t 1 7/year ) Federal, state and local h&ppenmgs 
m housing and community devejopmenl Each issue has a reterence 
sectron UsUng where to obiam copies of Congressional biHs. repofis 
on Federal agoncy actions and regutaiions. etc 

fNMA Neigt*borhood Directory. Federal National totgage Assocj- 
ation 3900 V/jsccnsin Avenue. N W . Washington. D C 200l6 Ijoose- 
leaf, regularly updated Ouarterly (S iQ/year ) Compendium ol govern- 
meni and private housing and community devetopmenl programs 

Housing and Deveiopment Reporter, Bureau of National Alfairs. 
I23i 25th Sweet, NW, Washington. DC 20037 SiweeWy 
(S350/year ) Bibliography of hous -g and community development ac- 
tivities Covers all national and most state and local activities. Also 
pfOvioes compiele updated review of Challenges to Federal laws and 
regulations lelated to housing 

Housing Resource Manual Pratt institute Center for Community 
and Environmeniai Development. 275 Washington Avenue. BroCKtyn. 
New York 11205 ig79 f$5 ) Source of info/nnaiion on housmg arKl 
conrimuniiy developmej ■ Programs Lists and describes resources to 
assist neighborhood and community groups with seK-heJp Projects 
ftimanly focuses on New yori< Oty. buf should be use(ut to housing 
groups elsewhere 

Joumat of Homing, National Assocraiion of Housing and Bedovel- 
opn[«nt Odiciats. 2600 Virginia Avenue W , Washington. D C 
20037 Monthly magaztne f$33/year ) Covers all aspects oJ housing, 
mcluding recent developments in the national put*ic sector Frequent 
reports On tocaliy based housing piojects 

New York Self'HBip Handbook, Citizens Committee for New York 
City. Inc , 3 V/esi 29lh Street, New York. New York lOOOl 1978 
{$A 95 ) Siep^'Step nianual (or organizing and carrying out neigh- 
botr\ood self-help projects m housing and other areas tniorn^alion in- 
cluded IS atso appiicaWe to groujJS outside New York City 

Peopie Buifdtng Neighborhoods, Superintendent of Documents, 
US Government Printing Office. Washington. DC 20402 1979 
(Publication No 052-003 00616-2. $7 50 J Final Report io the 
President A study by the National Commission on Neighborhoods 
<a presidential adviso/y group no longei in existence) Features 
case studies of neighborhood reinvest rT;ent and dec!'n(> 
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Sett Hefp Houstng Handbook. Rural Ametica. rnc . i:i46 Coanecl- 
icui Avenue. N W . Washington. D C 20OO5 1976 ($1 2 50 ) Provides 
cofiifijehenstve view of seif-heip housing, fjnnn program planning to 
fcilow<iip with participalmg families. Contains a guide to Farmefs 
Home Admir\iStfat*or» regulations A 27^^396 addendum updates ihe 
txoK through 1979 

Source Catalog: Commiinities, Housing. Swaifow Press, Inc , 1 139 
South Wabash Avenue. Chicago- HImois 606^^5 197'> t$iO)Prov*des 
t*ps tot Organizing ter^anl associations Covers brodj range o( hous- 
ing issues, both rural and urban. 

Ihe Iblfowing pubtftcalk>n& arB available at no cnarge from the 
Department of Housing and Urtuin Oevetopment (HUoi Publica- 
tion Service Center, Room 451 Seventh Street, $.W„ 
Washington, aC. 20410; 

Btbltography of Pubffcattons i979 Comprehensive iiSiif\go( 
publtcattons avditabte through HUD. with Prtces (it any^ and mforfna- 
l*on (Of Ordering. . . — .^^^ 

Programs of HUD. 1978 Summarizes Federal housing and commu* 
nity development programs administered tiy the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Also l»sts HUD Area Offices 

Building Together How to Get 
Housing You Can Afford 
Organizations 

Chicago Rehab Network 

J 13 South Oe^rtorn Street, Suite 150$ 
Chicago, Ufinois 60504 
(312) 427^2630 

Organization o( Chic^igo neighbornood Groups enga9ed hous^ 
in9 rehabihtatfon Provrdes information and resource referrals to 
nonprolil rehabMilation organizations Publishes monthly, Chscago 
Rehab Nev/Stetter. which updates organisation activities and 
discusses general housing issues {Free ) 

Cooperative League ol the USA 

iS2S L Street Suite UOO 
Washington, D.C 20036 
(202} $720550 

National (ederation of cooperatives Provides draining materjais to 
member organi^atrons, schools, cmc gioups PobUshes biweekly^ 
Cooperative News Service, which reports on all aspects of 
cotperaHveo ($60/year ) 

Cooperative Services, fnc^ 
7404 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
(313} $74^4000 

Provides^ managem<?ni services to muilifamriy housing coopera- 
tives P^jbtishes Quarterly rewsleiie^ The Cooperator containing 
inforr^iation concerning current and planned housing Projects 
(Free to members ) 

Housing Assistance Councfl 
182$ L Street, N,W,, Suite 606 
washingtcn, O.Q 20036 
(202} $72^8640 

Offers technical assistance ro groups m the cleveloPment tow 
incofTie housmg tor nonprofit and publrc organizations Works 
ejtcluswol/ with rural housing Provides a predevetopment *oan 
fund lor groups to secure opiions on land, preliminary arCNteC' 
turai ond engmeenng fees, etc 



National Association of HousinQ Cooperatives 

1012 14th Street* N.w., Suite 805 
Washington, ac. 20005 
(202) 628^242 

Serves as principal nattonal clearinghouse of informatmn and 
lechnrcat assistance to tojsmg cooperanves Mo^e than $o 
publications available 

National Corporation for Housing Partnerships (NCHP) 
7755 15th Street, N,W, 
Washington ac. 20005 
(202) 857-5700 

Private corporation Chartered by Congress m 19^3 whfch provides 
funds for the dev :iopmeni of low- and n>oderaie mcow housing 
projects through parinershfp with deveioPets. bUiiders arid com- 
munity orgamZdlionS NChP funds come from in<Jividuais w'lo arc 
Jooking lor Shelters and can write off their conTnbu! onc as 
deductions 

North American Students of Cooperation 

eoj^ 7293 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48107 
(313} 663-0889 

Provides educational arid techmcat se/vtces Conducts 
workshops for directors of cooperatives Produces many publica- 
tions on the operation and m^r^gement 0' student cooperatives 
Publishes bimOr>lh(y magazine. CO-OP ($6 e^'Vear ) 

Pratt Institute Center for Co^pmunity 
and Environmental Design 

275 Washington Avenue 
Broofdyn, New York 11205 
(212) 636-3486 

Provides desrgn assistance for homesteading groups and Pro- 
motes community ownership of houbtng utilizing community 
development Funds 

Urban Homesteading Assistance Board 
1047 Amsti^rdam Avenue 
New Yori(, New York 10025 
(212) 749^0602 

Provides technical assistance tor ctly* ^nd tenant^owned houc^ng 
and rehabilitalion proiecis Conducted a study resulting m tt:c 
first Federally supported <yertionSl^ation of sweat^e^Ju*!/ muJir* 
family homesteading Assists the Association of N^5i>i>ornood 
HOusmg Developers, inc ^st*; fiesO ir[:es Ger.erji Mcu ji^ij Organ 
<zattonsJ in ine publication ol trie F^jqazme dt^ i ^.r. AisoPub 
lishes qua'teriy MUf// /^m>ry Utoan Home&tOdaing New^feir^f 
(free) 

Publications 

Chaftenge, Uepartnwnt o* Housing and Urban Devetopmer/ 
Pobtications Service Center ^51 Seventh Street. SW. Wasnir>gton 
DC 20410 Volume 10. Number 5. May .^79 ($1 40j Descnbes 
sonw of urba:i homesteading s variations, ar.d explores various tech- 
niques and resources local urban hOmeste£»*Jing aqcnCK*<i gse £is 
part of their programs 

OireciOfy of Locaitties wtih Community Devefopment Block 
Grant (C0&( Property f^hstiittation Ftnancmg Acttvfttes. 
Department vf Housing and Urban Development, Publication Service 
Center. ii5l Seventh Slr^t. S W . Washington. DC 20410 1979 
(f-ree ) List;; "ar-ies. addresses and letephono numbers of 1 .443 toc.Ti 
govornmtni agencies thai have t»udgeiec1 CDBG funds fo^ rfihabiiiia- 
tion Irnancing actmties 
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■ From Row 10 Riers— Ufban HonesieacJing m Amofica.' Fofdham 
Urban Law JovrnaU Vo^ Z page 273. Wml^^r 1974 (Trv you? focal 
hbra; y ) Compafattv^ analysis o\ various urban tiofriesteading 
siarufes 

Hughes. James W and BteaKly. Konneih D . Urban Hom^^te^ing. 
Center lof UrDan Poiicy Research Rutgers Universily. New 
H'unswicK. New Jersey 08903 1976 <Sj5 > An analysis 0' home* 
steacling in W«lmmgtof), Dclawafe^ Bailmoje. Mafyiand^ and 
Riiiadeiphia. Pennsylvania Contains a comprenertsive bibliography 

Myef> Josepti A . Urban Homestearf/ng- An Annotated BibVtogra* 
ptty. Vance Stbltographies. PO Box 229. MonJ^CeJto ^nois 6l866 
1976 <S2 ) COmPrehenstve bibliography concerning urbart hOme' 
Sfeadif^g Wrrte fOr information On avaifabifity 

The following pLrbiFcatlons are available from ihe National Asso* 
clalion of Housing Cooperatives^ 10t2 14th Street, N.W«« Suite 
Washington, ac 20005. 

Cooperattve Houmg~A Con^umefQwda (977 <25 cents) 
Paipphiei describing advantages of housing cooperatives as well as 
prirK:ipitrs and rccommertded operatmg proc<KJu:cs 
Cooperative HouSing—A Handbook for Bffecttve Organrzations. 
Mtdvjcst Association ol HOusif>g Coopetativ^s and Oiganizai»on lOr 
App?ied Science in Society t977 (S15 ) Onented toward Federal 
Housing Adnr^inisiraiton tnsure^ gfoups Deals with ail aspects of 
managing a housing coop including selection o' nriembefS. respon- 
Sit)*jii>es of the Coop Board. Prepafai*Ort a(^ monftonng of ffie 
budget maintenance and cvaiuatton of management 

The foMow'mg publications of the National Association of 
Housing and Radevalopnient OffJcials* 2600 Virginia Avenue* 
N.W/, Wd$h1n9ton« D.C. 20037* may be helpful \o neighborhood 
and <:rommunily organizations interested fn housing rehabilt^ 
talton* 

Financing Techntque^ for iocai Rehabihtdfion Programs 
1976 ($9) 

Miiktng Locaf Rehabtittatton work PuNiCtPrtvate Rotation 



Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation 

1700 0 Street. Fifth Fioor 
Washington. D.O. 20052 
(20?}37Z6$15 

Conducts programs designed to stimulate development of *ocai, 
public, private and resident partnerships commMied lo stemming 
neighborhood dechne Creates locaf Neighborhood Housing Ser- 
vices Piograms Provides technical assistance, comp/ehensive 
rehabihtrtion and financial services as well as modest 
demonstration! grants to selected program^ 

Urban Institute 

2100 M Streetr N.W. 
Wa^hingtonr aC. 20037 
(202) 223-1950 

Conducts research activities m many aspects ot netghbofhood 
preservation Publishes qwarte/iy newsletter* Cffba^ in^tit^te 
POJfCy Research fieport. whiCh reports on Institute's activities 
(Free) 

Publications 

Ammcan Preservation, 620 East Sixth. Little Rocl^. Arkansas 
72202 Btrnonlhly magazme t$lG/year ) Devoted to neighborhood 
pteseivaiton and related issues 

Neighborhood Preservation' A Catalog of Locaf Programs. 
Department of Housing and Urban Devek^entr Publication Service 
Center. 45J Seventh Sheet. S W. Washingtor>. DC 20410 1975 
(Free) Describes lOO localty initiated neighborhood preservation 
programs 

NOTE Also see Hoosmg Resources under "General " 



Helping People Find a Place to Live 
and 

Standing Up for Homeowner and 
Tenant Rights 

Organizations 



Rehabthtatron OvtdeUnes tor Smafi Agenaes finciudng supple* 
ment? t977 ($1550) 

Behabiiitation Operational Guide and Tratntng Manuat. ^97^ 
NOTE Also see Housng oe'iourj es unoet Genf^rni 



Repairing, Maintaining and 
Managing Housing 

Organizations 

Natloret Association of Housing 
and nedavalopmant Officials 

1600 Virginia AvenuOr N.W, 
Washington. D.a 2000$ 

{202} 333^2020 

Involved in reseaiCh activities and local government initiatives 
Publishes a number ol publications on vanous aspects of housmq 
rehabilitation Also publishes monthly. Joumat of Hou^tng 
lS33/year ) 

National Canter for Housing Management 

tJ33 JSfh StreetrN.W. 
Washtngton. D.C. 20005 
(202)872^7777 

PfOvides t';chn<cai assistance and uammg m managmq muiti* 
farr^tly houSppg 
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Metropolitan Washington Planning 
and Housing Association 

122$ K Street. N.W. 
Washii^gtonr DC 20005 
(202) 137^3700 

PfOvides lechmcai assistance to neighborhood gfoups on reinr 
vestment issues and Sf/aiegies Monthly newsietier. Tie Advo* 
cato. updates reinvestment activities (Free to members ) 

National Commit lee Against Olscrlmtnallon In Housing 

t42$ H Street N.W. 
Washington^ D.O, 20005 
(202) 783'$750 

Works with fair houSmg advocacy and commtroity development 
groups to ensure rights of minor*t<os and pooi poisons to decent 
^oxk^mq of ihei/ choice Offers leqaf and lechntcaf assistance^ 
field services ^nd research and pubtiC information programs Put> 
iKhes two newsif^iteis the Fiash. v^hich putHished penoo-vaiiy to 
lepof E on impoj^tant news to im nousmg Uaid {$2 for 1 5 issaes^ 
and bimontf^ty, tterds tn Housmg. whtch updates organization 
acrivttf'S {$!j^veari 

lb:, 
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National Training and Information Cantar 

Wesl ^B%hmqxon Boulevard 
Chfcagot llfinofs 60607 

Provides mformaiion. training and lechnlca( assisiance on ne^gh* 
borhood organizing and remveslment strategies PiibiiShes D/s- 
cfoswe Newsletter. (9 iSsues/year, $tO ) 

National Urban Coalition 

1201 Connecticut Avenue, A/.W, 
Washingtonf ac 20036 
(202) 331-2456 

Has coTK^^'cled a national dispiacemeni siody Pobiishes twonewS> 
tellers, Was^^rngton Update (5 issues/year) and Poitcy Watch 
(mOnJhJy), v/hiCii i^pdate u/bari policy »eg»s'ation and programs 
(Boih Irae) 



Publications 

Fair Mortgage Lending: A Handbook for Communfty Gro«PS. 
Center tor National Policy Review, Catholic UniverSily School of Law, 
Washington. D.C 20064 1978 fPree.) Manual for neighbortKXxJ 
grcMps combattrng nx^rtgage recf^ming and d^suivestmanl prachces 

How to fiesearcf} Your Local Bank (or Sav/ngs and Loan institu- 
tion^- Inslilute for Local Self-Rehance. t7l7 iSlh SIreel. N W , Wash- 
mgton^DC 20009 1976 (S12 ) Guide lo tiSing the NaiKDnai Mort- 
gage Disclosure Aci as a lool to combai neighbomooo redfming 

Levy, Paut R., Queen Vfiiage: The Eclipse of Community, institute 
For ihe Sludy of Cwic Valuer 40l North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania t9i0d t978. ($350) Detailed look inio the conse- 
cluences of the dislocation of tow- and rnoderate-income persons in 
an urb3r> community by upper-income individuals Also addresses the 
impact oruiban highway constnfCt*on 

Nf^ighborhood Befnvestments: A Citizen Compendium for Pro* 
grams and Strategies. National Center tor Urt)an Ethnic AtfairS. 
t52l 16lhStreet,NW, Washington, DC £0036 1977 (t4,)Hand- 
book of initiaHves tor neighborhood reinvestment by public, pf»vate 
ar)d community sectors 

Pass the Buck . . . Backi National Trammg and Infbrmatton Center. 
1123 West Washington Boulevard. Chicago. Illinois 60607 1979 ($5) 
Intormatton on how to use ihe Federal Community Reinvestment Act 
to secure improved access to mortgage credit m neighborhoods 

Super Tenant. Hoit, Rmehart and W*nston. New York. New York 
10017 197$ ($4 95 ) While written pnmardy for New YOik ^\\y resi- 
df^nts. this book contams valuable ^formation and advice for a^i 
residential tenants 

r^nf Lavf Handtjook. New Jersey TenanJ Organization. PO Box 
tl42. Fort Lee. New Jersey 07024 197$ (S3 ) Non^iechntcal ex^ 
planal*on of basic tenants' nghis and ^ to enforce then^ 

Why Tenant Organizatfons? Department ol Housing and Urban De^ 
vetopment, Pobhcaiion Seivice Cente-, 45t Seventh Street. S W . 
Washington, DC 20410 1^76 (Free ) Expi^nnS purpose o* tenant or 
gani^ations and how lo operate ther^^ Available m Spanish or 
Engteh 

NOTE Also see Housing Resources under "Geneia* " 



Getting Help for Housing and 
Cominunity Development 

Organizations 

Cantar for Community Economic Oeveropment (CCEO) 

639 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 021$9 
(617)5479695 

Publishes reports, case studies and other materials on neighbor ^ 
hood^based economic development activities, assists econonmc 
development organizations Publishes qi^rterJy. CC£D Newsietter 
(Free ) 

Center for Economic Studies 
457 Kingstey Avenue 
Paio AttOr Caiifornia 94301 
(415) 323-1039 

fnvofved in research and policy studies on anernaiive economic 
enterpnses Serves as information Clearinghouse 

Center for Naighborhood Technology 

570 West Randolph Street 
ChicagOf iitinofs 60606 
{312} 454-0126 

Provides technical assistance in community development and 
npinhborhood rev«tahZ3tron. as wei) as m issues related to ener- 
gy, urban agncutture. e«.c Publishes bimonthly, Tne NetghbOr- 
nood Works, which probes alternative technology in 
neighborhood development 1$25/year ) 

National Confftass for Community Economic Development 
t$2$ L Street, N.W.r Sufte 401 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 659-8411 

National association of Community Development Corporations 
Publishes binrronihly newstelier, interchange which updates 
organization activities and community iSSueS ($l2/year ) 

National f^uraf Canter 
t$2$L Street, A/,W, 
Washtngtonf D.C. 20036 
(202) 33102$$ 

Seeks to ensure that national leg^sJatron and program regulations 
are in the best interest of larai housing and cOmmur^jty develop- 
meni needs Conducts demon si ratiOr. progrdms as a means of 
developing rura' poiicy aiiemative^ Pu^ticitioni^ mciude monrhjy 
Rur^t Oorrimontty DovBtoPment New^iettOf (Free j 

Strong force 

212 Decatur Piacer N 
Washington, D.C. 20ifOB 
(202} 234'6e$3 

Serves as iniormation ci^^ar-i'^hou^e and providei? ituhnj^a" as&iS 
tance to worker- and commonpU .^jnliuj.^kj enterpfisei? involved 
in community development activities 

Publications 

Citaen involvement rn Commune// Deveiopment' An Opportunity 
and a Chaiienge Ceme? lor Community Change. 1000 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N W, Washington. DC 300O7 197$ fS2 ) Explains the 
Community Development Block Giani ^/ogfam and supports c*tizer> 
invvpjcment in thiS ard othpr c< nmunily development piogram^ 
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Communify Development OfgesL Commumty Deveiopmerj PuXA\- 
cajioas. 399 National Pjess Suildnvgn Washington. 0 C 20(M5 9i* 
weekly newsletter (Si i F^year ) Probes Feaeraf. slate and locai 
hapf^n*ng^ <n hous^ng anh comrnuutty C<ive\opm^ot Each *ssae 
nas a teier^nce seciio^i on whefe to oDiam coptes ol Congressional 
bills and committee reports, reports ol Federal agency actions 
fegu'ations and QOvernment ar>d Dfivate publications 

Meicer. Florence. GetUng Staffed. Pur\d$ for Commontty Based 
Bconomtc Devefopmeni Center tor Community Ec<XK)mic Devetoi> 
mem 639 Massachusetts Aventie. Suite 316. Cambrtt^e, Massacho- 
setts02i39 1978 ($1 50) Suggests ways m ^A^hich coimiomty 
grooDS might raise fuads 

Netghboshood Reinvestments: A Ctttzen Compendium for Pro- 
grams Br\d Strategies. National Center for Urban Ethnic AfJairs. 
1521 iSthStreet N W . Washington. DC 20036 "977 ($4)Hand' 
boot; 0* mjdiatjv^ for neighborhood rejnvesiment t>y Pubkc. pwaie 
and community sectors 

Stort> Margaret J and B/own. Baibaia L . Coyw/niz/irt^ Devetop- 
ment Btock Grants: A Strategy for NeighOcfhood Groups* 
National Economic Development and Law Center. 2i50 Shaituck 
Avenue, fr^keley. Caftforma 947CW 1978 ($750) ExptamS the Com- 
munity Development 6tock Grant arnl Urban Developnneni Action 
Grant Programs Suggests ways of researching block grants and 
getting proposals approved kicludes a copy o( the Housinf> ^r\6 
Community Oeveiopxnent Act of ^977 

NOTE Also see HOuang Resources under "General " 



Publications 

An Analysis of Community Development Credit Unions, 1971- 
1976. Nahcnal FederalJon o' Community Deveippmenl Credil U'^^^f^. 
16 Court Street Room 3301. Srooiciyn. New York 11201 {$5)Cor>- 
tams general mtormatton about commifnity devetopmenJ credit 
unions 

Community Deueiopment Credit Unions. National Economic De- 
vetopwent Uw Project. 2t50 Shattuck Avenue. Berfcetey, Cahfomta 
94704 1979 (Free ) Marvuaf designed to assist those wishing (o start 
a Comnrtuf^ity Development Credit UniOT 

NOTE Also see HOu&ng Resources under "Genefai 



Providing Housing, Jobs and Credit 
Organizations 

Communtty D«velopm«nt Credit Union InslUute 
National Center For Urban Ethnic Affairs 
;52r lethStreet, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20036 
(20^) 232'3m 

Provides trammg technical assistance and inlOrmatiOn to Con> 
munity Development Credit Uriions (CDCUs) nationwide Pamphlet 
outlining steps to take m organising a CDCU (Free \ 

National Credit Union Administration 

17nGStroet. N.W. 
Washingtor\, D,C, 20456 
(202)357^1000 

FtCeral government agency regujalmg credit un»ons 

National Fedi^ration c' Community Oevefopment Credit Unions 

16 Court Street, Room 3301 
Broofciyn, Wenr Yoric 11201 
(2t2) 643^1560 

NajiOna* assoc^atlOrt witt\ membership comprised of cr$d»t tjn»ons 
located if> !ow-irvcort>e communities 

New Schoof for Democratic Maj^agement 

539 Howard Street 

5an Francisco. Caitfornta 94105 

(415} 543-7873 

Oilers cotjfses and workshop"^ ^n tmarvciai management, marketing 
=ind accoi^ntifig with emphases or* community development Has 
several regiOoal Offrce'i and administers educational programs in 
a -'jmbp-r 0* cities 
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General introduction 

You don't need a book lo tell you that energy prices 
are skyrocketing. The evidence is everywhere. We 
spend more money eacn year to drive our cars, heat 
and coo) our homes, power ou appliances and warm 
our tap water. 

It was the 1973 energy cris.3 that ted lo huge price in- 
creases and (iiade y^jnericans painfully aware that the 
eia of che.;p energy w^s over. From 1973 to 1978 
erargy was the leading cuipKit of inflation— -jumping in 
pricii by a whopping 96.2 percent. And rising energy 
costs have a dramatic effect on the price of nearly 
avervlhing we buy. 

Whaf s worse is that those who can least atford il sul- 
fer the most from energy inflation. The wealthiest of our 
population spend about 4 percent of their income on 
energy while the poor spend 25 percent or more. 

But groups across the country are fighting back. That's 
the bright side of the picture and that's what this chap- 
ter is all about. Federal, local and state governments, 
neighborhood organizations and private groups are pro- 
moling money-saving energy conservation measures 
through innovative and creative programs. 

Here's a peek at what you'll learn: 

(1) How private and public groups are helping residents 
cut energy bills through inexpensive conservation 
programs. 

(2) How rural and urban community groups are tackling 
high energy prices by harnessing the power of the sun 
and wind. 

(3) Hov^" schools and community organizations are pav- 
ing the way to a more energy-el licient future by teaching 
students and other residents about alternative and 
renewable energy resources. 

(4) How private and public groups-afeJ^el^io^-resideRts 

save energy and transportation costs through rideshar- 

ing and other programs. 

(5) How consumers are making their voices heard in 
the debate over electric utility reform and how natk)nal 
and local groups are helping consumers organize cam^ 
patgns calling for fairer rates. 

We hope the two briel glossari^ included in this sec- 
tion will be helpful. Definitions of a broad range of 
energy terms begin on page 275. And a glossary ol 
terms relevant to utilities can be found on page 274. 
Our featured groups welcome brief inquiries about their 
projects. But since most have limited resources, please 
enclose a setf^ddressed. stamped envelope when you 
contact them. Additional inlormation on funding sources 
can be lound in the Basic Tools and Resource Sections 
and in the Appendices. 

W*? hope the projects in this chapter wilt inspire you to 
develop similar programs in your community 
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Conserving Energy 



Introduction 

Individuals can do a lot to coiiserve energy. We all 
have a selHnlerest in keeping lighls off, thermoslals 
down and in wealherizing our homes. These conserva* 
tion efforts save families hundreds of dollars yearly in 
energy costs. 

But sometimes individuals need help in conserving. For* 
tunately. a growing number of private and public groups 
have launched conservalion programs so even more 
residents are reached and energy savings are magnified. 

In ihis chapter we look at innovative conservalion pro- 
grams that help homeowners and renters in city and 
rural areas cut high energy costs. 

Here are some highlights: 

• An energy audit program that saves residents money 
while pumping jobs into the low-income community; 

• A Federal program that offers free home weatheriza* 
tion to low-income citizens; 

• An innovative program sponsored by a major utility 
that reduces weatherization costs for homeowners re- 
gardless of income; 

• A determined city that has dramatically reduced 
energy costs through neN building codes and efficient 
transportation planning; 

• A recycling program that creates new jobs and cats 
energy-inibnsive waste disposal costs for the city. 

Encouraging conservation at the local level ts an effec- 
tive way to hurdle rising energy costs. Good ideas 
spread naturally as residents tell their neighbors about 
Ihe money they've saved through conservation, 

We hope this chapter will give you some ideas for your 
communiiy. 
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Energy Audits 

Anacostia Energy Alliance 
c/o Institute for Local Self-Reliance 
1717 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
(202)889 7932 



Wouldn l you like lo slash your healing and cooling 
bill by a Ihird —or even more? An invaluable lool for 
trimming utility bills is a home energy audit con- 
ducted by a specialist who shows you how to fight 
energy lealts. 

Energy auditors, knowledgeable about building con- 
struction, heating, air conditioning, insulation and 
thermostat control, can save homeowners $300 or 
more yearly by pointing out sources of energy loss 
lilte unmsufated attics, poor caulking, [acit of storm 
windows and other energy eaters. 

Yet many families— often skeptical of recommenda* 
tions by large utility companies— don't take advan- 
tage of the free energy audits offered by them.^ 

Some community groups, such as the Institute for 
Local Self-Reliance in Washington. D£,. a nonprofit 
consulting and tedinical assistance organization, 
have hurdled this problem by forming neighborhood 
energy audit centers.* 

Energy Center Helps Community 

The Institute's Anacostia Energy Alliance (AEA). 
based in the low-income, mostly black Anacostia sec- 
tion of the District, does more than offer Iree audits 
10 residents. It educates the community through 
energy worltshops and creates jobs for the area by 
hiring and training residents as energy auditors. 

Moreover. AEA serves as an information center for 
other Washington. D.C. groups mteresied m launch- 
ing energy audit centers and workshops in their 
neighborhoods. 

Success Today 

AEA s energy audit program began in April 1979 
and. by the end of the year* trained Anacostia resi- 
dents had visited 225 single-family homes and tOO 
apartmentSp saving families who followed recommen- 
dations about 30 percent on energy bills. In addi- 
tion. AEA had wooed 500 residents to worltshops. 
further bolstering energy conservation awareness. 
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Joseph jones, a 23-year-old energy auditor* was un- 
employed when he heard of the Anacostia training 
program through the local job placement center. 
Now Jones has [earned valuable sitills and has a 
profession which he calls fulfilling, 'It's nice.'* he 
says. **just helping people to save a little money. 
And a lot of people are grateful for the information 
we give them.** 

Program Beginnings 

Early in 1979 Institute leaders targeted Uniontown, 
an especially economically deprived area of 
Anacostia, for the energy auditing program. To 
sparit resident interest. Institute worlters Itnoclted on 
doors, posted notices around the area and encour- 
aged community leaders to lend support. They 
quicltly won approval from the Anacostia Neigh- 
borhood Advisory Commission (NAC). one of 36 D,C. 
community groups responsible for setting 
neighhorhood policy and advising the mayor and the 
City Council, 

A real boon to the program came in February with 
the hiring of Jim Ni tall, a well-ltnown and respected 
community leader and former Anacostia NAC com- 
missioner who helped generate community support, 
proving that residents are willing to listen to people 
they Itnow and trusi. 

First Funding 

That same month the United Planning Organization 
(UPO). a Community Action Agency (CAA)* funded by 
the Community Services Administration's Community 
Action Program (CAP)/ contributed $17,000 for train* 
ing expenses and auditing supplies. 

Training positions were advertised at the D.C, 
Department of Labor's Job Bank office in Anacostia 
and ten area residents wo^e selected for the $4 per 
hour positions. Trainees spent two weelts learning 
building construction, heating, ventilation, weather- 
ization techniques and local energy issues. They 
also learned about Federal and local assistance pro- 
grams so they couid lead low income residents to 
help in financing needed alterations. 
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Audits Begin 

In April, armed with their new knowledge and 
guided by Nutall and Program Director David 
Cawley, auditing crews began inspecting homes 
Ever mindful of their neighbor's low budgets, the 
aucBtors stress low-cost energy savers such as ad- 
justing thermostats, cleaning boilers and 
wealherstripping doors. 




Omking windows for teaks 



With the UPO grant. tOO residents received audits 
And during the summer, the D-C. Department of 
Housing and Community Development showed faith 
in the group by pumping in $33 ^00 for additional 
audits. 




Anacostia wc/jy auditor notBS energy y^ster. 



The Institute estimates that initially each audit cosi 
about $t70. But the trainees learned qujckly and ex- 
penses declined. By the end of the year auditing 
costs fell to $50 per household, "Our auditors today 
know what they're looking for," Cawley explains, 
"They can take rapid measurements and inspec- 
tions," 

Workshops 

With satisfied homeowners spreading the word, in- 
terest in the Institute's energy-saving workshops has 
mushroomed. Participants learn how to read utility 
meters and select good insulation materials. They 
also learn about solar energy design and theory. 

And the Insiitute's demonstration solar project, 
funded by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) Program/ also prods residents to attend. 
After each workshop one lucky parlicipant receives 
a free energy-efficient solar water heating system — 
built and installed by the students. By the end of t979 
six such systems graced Anacostia homes. 

Other Groups 

The Anacostia prograrr, is just one example of neigh- 
borhood energy audit programs. Several years ago 
a group of Minneapolis, Minnesota residents formed 
Common Ground, an audit program aimed at bol- 
stering energy-saving awareness in a four-block 
residential area. Funded by the Minnesota Office of 
Energy, the group encourages residents to monitor 
electric, gas and water usage; weatherize: clean 
boilers; and think about energy alternatives. 

In New York City the Energy Task Force (ETF), a 
nonprofit technical assistance group, with funds fronn 
the Department of Labor's Conrprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) Program,* holds 
twelve-week training courses, giving low-income 
neighborhood groups actual experience in measur- 
ing heat loss, installing energy-saving devices and 
maintaining efficient boilers,^ 

And the League of Women Voters in Northfletd. 
Minnesota organized block parties to demonstrate 
simple energy-saving procedures, 

Rhode Islanders Saving Energy (RISE), a statewide, 
nonprofit corporation based in Providence and funded 
by the state and nine utilities, was launched in 
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1977. By 1979 RISE "house doctors" had con* 
ducted free audits for 5.000 homeowners and un- 
solicited public demand for the program had made 
advertising unnecessary. More than 60 percent of 
the participants followed audit recommendations, in* 
stalling in their homes an average of $1,200 worth 
of enefgy*savers. 




Taking a bf^ak from buitding *'Tfombe watr^a passive sotar 
heating system—at ths Amcostfa energy audit office. 



Groups HighHghted 

Common Ground 

do Mary Kumpula 

2929 Gloomington Avenue, South 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55407 

(No Phone) 

Energy Task Force 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New Vork, New York lOOlO 

(212)675-1920 

League of Women Voters 
cto Rhonda May Krtss 
306 East Sixth Street 
Northfield, Minnesota 55057 
(507) 645-6914 

Rhode Islanders Saving Energy 
334 Westminster Mall 
Providence, Rhode island 02903 
(401)272-1040 



' Ine Residential Cons«rv«iion Service PtogtAm.* ciiabitsbed vndnt the i97a (National Ef^oy Con»«fVjiiion Policy Acl 
4(4€CPA) and adminl$loi«d by tho Ottpdrimanl of €n«'ay {00€). mand^loi utility comPamas tobrtof enorgy audits and. i1 
f«4uGl(«d. PioWdo Customers with In&tairatron (tnancing for 9U0g(>9t«d ait«fatldnS. 

'For more Intormahon on ttio inSlilote toi Local SeK-f^etianCC. 3e« noSOufce^ ai cndol Gncrgy Section 

* Tli« ErMfgy Ta$k FdrcCiEiniS also profiled in Energy ScctiOo. £19. (Fof more tntormaiiOn on €TF. SCi^ Rcsovrc«S ai <Md 
Of Energy SeciK>n. 

' Sl4(e and;Of lOCai govommont ago^CfOs afo 1reQu(^nuy fOSPoosibK^ (Or admlnisUdtion of Federal Program funds For 
(gr1h«f lntOrmatron« Append>]( I undor aPpiOPrtaie Fc^ral agency 

Note. For a compieie iistmg Of groups (ealured ihfOughOut Ihis boov. «ca indev 
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Low-Income Weatherization 

Pennsylvania Department of CommtM^ity Attnfrs 
Bureau of Community Enetyy 
P,0, Box jse 

Harrlsburg, Pennsyfvanfa 17120 
(717)783-257$ 



The soaring fuel costs which followed the 1973 
energy crisis forced most of us to realize the dollar 
and cent value of weatherizing our homes by adding 
insulation, storm windows and other energy-saving 
devices, 

But many low-income Americans already spend as 
much as 50 percent of their income on healing bills. 
They don't have the money to weatherize even 
though Iheir need to reduce energy bills is great. 
According to the Department of Energy (DOE), the 
average cost of weatherizing a home ranges from 
$470 to $950 and, in some regions of the country, 
the figure lops $1,000, 

Low-Income Weatherization Program 

Fortunat#>l'y, there is help available for low-income 
residents through a free Federal weatherization 
asslslance program authorized under the Energy 
Conservation and Production Act* of 1976, The pro- 
gram, formerly run by the Community Services 
Administration {CSA)t Is now administered by DOE, 
Weatherization money is tunneled to states, and the 
program is carried out on the local level by a net- 
work of more than 1*000 local, nonprotit action agen- 
cies across Ihe country. These agencies aim to help 
low-income residents-^particularly the elderly and 
handicapped-^with housing, energy* food and 
health needs, in 1980 DOE budgeted $199 million 
for the weatherization program. 

One State's Success 

Pennsylvania has enjoyed a good track record in im- 
plementing theweatherizalion program. Between 
1976 and 1979 , 53.000 homes were weatherized, 
''With fuel savings averaging 25 percent per com- 
pleted house, more than 30,000 barrels of oil have 
been conserved by Pennsylvania's low-income 
families/' says Carolyn Boardman, director of the 
Harrisburg-based Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
munity Affairs (DCA), charged with establishing 
state guidelines for the program and funneling 
weatherization money to local> n(Xiprofit action agen- 
cies, Boardman adds that total savings to residents 
in fuel bills have topped $5 million. 
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By January 1980 some 1,500 homeowners were be- 
ing helped by more than 50 nonprofit groups such 
as the Redevelopment Authority of Allegheny County 
based in Pittsburgh, the Beaver-Butler Area Agency 
on Aging in New Brighton as well as by Community 
Action Agencies (CAAs)* across the state,* 

How the Weatherization Programs Work 

For instance, the Commission of Economic Oppor- 
tiinities (CEO) of Luzerne County, a CAA based In 
/i/iikes-Barre* weatherized more than 3,600 homes 
since April 1975, saving residents an average of 25 
percent on fuel bills. The Luzerne County CEO 
weatherization program Is similar to the programs of 
all participating Pennsylvania nonprolit action agen- 
cies. It is advertised through word-of-moulh, news- 
paper articles or public service announcements on 
local radio and television stations, 

"People meet in pool rooms, bars, wherever— the 
word gels oul,*' says Mike Fedor, Luzerne County 
CEO weatherization project director. Area residents 
submit applications to the Luzerne County CEO, 
Guidelines on who qualifies are spelled out by DOE, 

Eligibility Requirements 

'The Commission substantiates the famliy*s income 
{to ensure they qualify) and further checks to make 
sure they own their home/' Fedor says, ''Checks 
are made on deeds of ownership at the courthouse,'* 

Low-income renlers also get help from the weather^ 
tzation program. But owners must first agree not to 
raise the rent or terminate the lease fbr 18 months 
after weatherization, which allows renters to save 
enough on energy bills to cover the cost of the work. 

Once approved, the Luzerne County CEO proceeds 
with pfans to weatherize. "We call Ihe applicant to 
make an appointment to visit his home,*' Fedor ex- 
plains, "Once we get there, we measure the home 
and determine its condition and what needs to be 
done,*' 
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According to Fedor, slorm windows are custom 
made* holes in the building's structure are plugged, 
exterior doors are weatherst ripped and cellulose in- 
sulation is blown into the attic. 





Cautkfng wfntfows pmmtts energy toss* 



Insutation sa^es pfenty on energy btlts. 




tnstattfng storm windows afso helps. 



Satisfied Residents 

A Luzerne County CEO study of homes weatherized 
in the winter of 1976-77 showed that residents of 
oil heated homes saved an average ol 18.4 percent 
yearly in fuel bills and those with gas heated homes 
saved about 20.3 percent. 

Frances Smith of Loyalville, which is near Wilkes^ 
Barre. had her home wealherized just over a year 
ago. "We just love it. It's so much warmer now and 
we don't have to use so much heat, ' she says, add- 
ing lhat they used at ieast two tons less coal last 
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year than the year before. "We saved over $100 on 
our heating bitis last winter/' 

Changing Administering Agencies 

DOE assumed full responsibility for the weatheriza- 
tion program from CSA in 1979, Differences in DOE 
and CSA regulations governing how weatherization 
funds are spent have caused some difficulties for ^ 
states and participating locat agencies. But DOE is 
now streamlining and simplifying the regulations to 
help resolve these problems. 

Inflation Pushes Up Costs 

The maximum amount allowed under current law to 
weatherize a home is $800, And some argue that 
with the ever-rif^ing cost of weatherization. that 
figure is too low to do Ihe job right. Several bills are 
now before Congress to raise the ceiling to $1 *600. 

According to Pennsylvania DCA Director Carolyn 
Boardman* the average cost of materials for weath- 



erizing a Pennsylvania home rose from $175 in 1977 
to $250 in 1979. And Boardman expects that figure 
to climb rapidly* reaching approximately $400 in 
1980, Moreover* administrative costs and other 
items such as transporting weatherization materials 
and purchasing and maintaining needed trucks and 
tools are also rismg. According to Rollie Cliflon. 
manager of the weatherization program for DOE's 
regional office m Philadelphia* the totat average 
cost of weatherizing a Pennsylvania home is ex- 
pected to reach $800 or $900 in 1980. 

But in some areas these costs will rise even more, 
"Experience indicates that in some locales where 
there is extremely poor housing* the average cost of 
weatherizing a home could welt exceed $1 *000*" 
Clifton explains. This witi be especially true in colder 
areas where homes require more extensive work 
such as roof and exterior wall repairs. 



Another feature of the matherization program— addtng pa^si)/e 
sotar g^enhouses to homes. 
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Training Workers 

DOE'S weathertzation program has been almost 
lotally dependent on the Department of Labor's 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) Program.* which has supplied lunds to train 
workers. With CETA funding reduced. DOE has 
allowed waivers— and soon expects to Simplify the 
process for obtaining them— which permit the use 
of labor other man CETA workers. But in the pro- 
cess, some DOE funds targeted for purchasing 
materials will have to be used to hire and train 
workers. Some groups are dealing with the problem 
by obtaining additional money from local organiza- 
tions and Churches to keep their programs operating 
at full capacity. 



Department of Energy's 
Weatherizatfon Program 

Provides funds to install insulation, storm windows, 
caulking and weatherstripping and to make minor 
furnace repairs in homes occupied by families which 
meet established income guidelines. 

Histoiy 

• In 1973 Federal weatherization efforts began on an 
emergency basis after the oil embargo. 

• In 1975 a fomoal program wa$ established under 
the Community Services Administration (CSA). 

• In 1976 Congress directed the Federal Energy 
Admin istration.(FEA), now the Department of Energy 
(DO^, to set up a weatherization grant program 
aimed at low-income families. 

• In 1977 and 1978 the DOE program was to run 
parallel to and supplement the CSA program. 

• In 1979 DOE assumed sole Federal responsibility 
for weatherization of low-income housing. 

• In 19B0 DOE'S weatherization program was funded 
for $199 million. 

Appropriated Funds by Rscal Year 

in millions) 

1975 1976 1977 197$ 1979 1980 
CSA 165 27.5 110 65 0 0 
DOE 0 0 27.5 65 199 199 

Homes Weatheiized 

CSA 400,000 1975 through September 1979 

DOE 240,000 August 1977 through Oecemt)er 1979 

Total 640,000 Through December 1979 



In spite of the problems, the weatherization program 
is helping those most in need save money and stay 
warmer. And it is conserving scarce energy for our 
country. A study by DOE's Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory estimates that almost two million barrels 
of oil will be saved each year due to the 640.000 
homes weatherized as of January i980 through the 
Federal program. 

Group Highlighted 

Commission on Economic OpponunlUes 

oi Luzerne Counly 
211-213 SoulhMain Sireel 
WilKeS'Sarre, Pennsylvania 18701 
(717) 825*8671 



Program Cfiteria 

Families within 125 percent of the poverty level set by 
the Office of Management and Budget jOMB) are eli- 
gible for weatherization assistance^ The Federal 
poverty income level was $8,375 in 1979 for a norv 
farm family of four. For a fani) family of four that 
same year^ the poverty income level was $7,125. 

How It Works 

• Grants are mad^ by DOE to states which, In turn, 
fund more than 1,000 local nonprofit action agencies 
which select the homes to be weatherrzedand com- 
plete thework.^ 

• Funds are provided for materials, administrationp 
program support, training and ta:hnical assistance 

• Labor for the weatherrzation work has been pra 
vided mainly by the D^>artment of Labor's Compre^ 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
Program.* 

• Labor other than CETA can be hired under DOE 
waivers. 



' DOE'S low-income wealhdrizatlon funds are channeled lo one 
of various stale departmenis. For ihe name of Ihe nonproiil 
agency in your area Ihal admlnisierslhelow-mcomeweaiheriza^ 
lion program, contaci your regicnai Department of Energy of- 
ffce. (A complete Ifsiing of DOE regional offices as well asa map 
10 help you locale ihe one closest lo your area can be found in 
Appendix I und^r Department of Energy. 

* Staleand/or local government agencies are frequently respon- 
sible for administration of Fedeiral programs funds, for further 
[nformation, see Appendix I under Ihe Pepanmentof Labor. 



Adapted from a DOE informafion sheet 



'Th«Commiini(]^Seivlcc» A(3mini»UaliOn's(CSA}C^mn>unM/ Acit^ PfOfjram (CAP)' rund» tOo^l Cor.iintinfly ACIton Agf*n 
Ctei lCAA»K 4lnt4d ii nelptng i^vHACOfnn niii<iiia\^ with tMn tood. aouS'A0< ctint^Y ^nd otttar ft<ic<ii 

* SUtd anct^MOc^l goverAm«Al ogencis^afo ircQue^itiy responsible lof admiAi»(rjiliOa ol F«d«fai P'^^t^m (utids fot 
iuilttef mtofination. Urn Af>p«Adix i un^^PProptiai« retfe^a) t^ttcy 

NOia for A ComPlGie li^ling of Qroops fe«ttirf*d ittfOvghOvt lhi» b<K>V. »oo FncHtK 
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Weatherization Financing 

Pacific Power and Light Compa/)y 
920 South West Sixtl} As/enue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
(503)243^1122 



When a large utility company starts giving customers 
free insulation and storm windows, some consumers 
might greet the olfer with skepticism. But the pro- 
gram run by Pacific Power and Light Company 
(PP&L) does exactly what it appears to do: saves 
the utility and its customers money. 

In January 1979 the Portland -based electric utility 
started promoting a weatherization program for 
customers in its Oregon. Washington. Montana and 
Idaho service area. By the end of Ihe year 4,000 
homes boasled an average of $1,300 worth of in- 
sulation, storm windows and other energy savers— 
atl paid fof by PP&t, And the atterations reduce 
customers" electricity use — and bills — by an 
average of 20 percent annually. 

Satisfied Customers 

PP&L spent about $1,000weatherizmg Mrs. Kenneth 
Bryan's three-bedroom home in Portland. Oregon. 
With added insulation, including storm doors and 
windows and weatherstripped exterior doors, the 
Bryans are staying warmer while using (ess energ/. 
"I can set my thermostat at 64 degrees. LasI year it 
had to be 72 for us to be comforlable." bo^sls Mrs. 
Bryan. And she adds gratefully, "The PP&L auditor 
spent a lot of time with us answering questions. It 
was like he was really concerned about our house/" 

Since the program began the company has been 
flooded with over 16,000 inquiries from eager custo- 
mers. And PP&L, hoping to reach another 1 00,000 
homes vWthin five years, has hired 60 additional 
employees. 

The Conservation Story 

As energy use continued to escalate, company of- 
ficials realized that excess and wasteful use of elec- 
tricity simply wasn't profitable. Customers were 
already burdened ^'t^ ^<g^ electric bills, and build- 
ing costly generaling plants to expand PP&L's 
capacity would boost rales even more. 



The answer seemed clear: the best way to control 
rate increases is through conservation. So in 1978. 
anxious to forestall sp^^nding several million dollars 
on new generating plants, officials planned the 
weatherization program. Allhough the company 
estimates il will cost aboul S1 million if all eligible 
homeowners participate, they are confident it's 
worth it. 

How the Program Works 

All of PP&L's 585.000 customers are eligible for free 
energy audits, which pinpoinl heat and air condition- 
ing leaks. And auditors recommend countermeasures 
such as installing storm doors and weatherstripping. 
PP&L audit crews immediately insulate free of 
charge electric water heaters that stand in unheated 
areas. This energy saver costs the company about 
$25 in materials. 

And for 100.000 eligible customers — single dwelling 
and duplex homeowners — PP&L does even more. 
The company pays for labor and materials to plug 
energy leaks by wrapping heat ducts, weatherstrip- 
ping doors and making other atterations based on 
energy audit findings 

Independent contractors bid for ihe weatherizatfon 
lObs and must provide warranties for rT.aterials and 
workmanship. And to further ensure quality. PP&L 
inspects all work. 

The only catch to Ihis weatherization Ireebie is that 
customers must pay the company back, without in- 
terest, if and when the house is sold or transferred. 

"Financially the program is a very good one," says 
Mrs. Rodney Crawford of Portland, whose three- 
bedroom Cape Cod style home has PP&L-installed 
insulation under the floors. "There's no interest so. 
regardless of when we sell, we will ^tiW only have to 
pay PP&L $400." 

Everyone Saves 

C. P. Davenport, PP&L's vice president for rate and 
regulatory affairs, explains that even nonparticipating 
customers benefit from the program It keeps elec- 
tricity rates down by conserving energy arxl stalling 
the need for new generating planls. And PP&L has 
not ruled out the possibility of expanding the pro- 
gram to nonowner cuslomers in the future> 

All in all, tho weatherization and audil program run 
by PP&L seems almost too good to be true. Every- 
body wins. The customer takes to risks while saving 
money and energy. The nonparticipating customer 
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suffers fewer rate hikes in ttie corning years. And 
the company saves capital expenditures and gains a 
better public image. 

This kind ol progressive Ihinking makes widespread 
conservation seem a reality. 

Another Utility-Sponsored Program 

The municfpally owned Seattle City Light in Seattle. 
Washington offers homeowners free audits and gives 
a discount on ceiling and floor insulation. The costs 
are added to participants* electric bills in 36 monthly 
installments at an annual inlerest rate of 6 percent. 

Other Conservation Efforts 

In 1979 two unusual partners, the Maine Audubon 
Society, a nonprofit environmental organisation based 
in Falmouth, and the state's largest commercial 
bank. Casco Bank and Trust Company based in 
Portland, launched a progressive Energy Conserva- 
tion Program independent of government financing. 

The bank offers customers reduced interest loans 
for energy-saving home alterations and new 
depositors are presented with free conservation 
hardware such as low^low shower heads. Also, free 
lectures held statewide ofler Maine residents tips on 
inexpensive ways to conserve energy. Moreover, an 
energy conservation catalog, funded by the bank 
and written by Maine Audubon, informs customers 
about energy-saving Ideas—some of which qualify 
for Federal tax credits,' The program aims to pro- 
mote energy conservation statewide and to spur 
banks in other states to start similar programs. 



Groups Highlighted 

Casco Bank and Trust Company 
1 Monument Square 
Portland, Maine 04101 
(207) 774-8221 

Maine Audubon Society 
Gilsiand Farm 
118 Old Route 1 
Fafmoutti, Maine 04105 
(207) 781-2330 

Seattle city Ligm 
1015 Third Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
(206) 625-3738 



■For a lr«0 copy of th« Matno Au(}ut>on SqCicM*^ Bvy^rt Ct/fde tc Homf Eft«tgy Ss)tiog$. wiiteioiho Ca^O B^nk^fK} 
Tfu»l Conip^Ay, 1 M0fium«n1 Squ3^«, Portland, Maine 04101. 

Hot^: fot a cofnpiole UMinq qi group* reaiured thtouQhout ttit» booh, u« indoi. 
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Apartment Boiler Repair 

Housing Conservation Coordinators, inc. 

777 lOtt) Avenue 

New VofA, New VorA 10019 

(212) 541-5996 



If you live in an apartment, you might feel lelt out of 
the weathenzation craze and other energy-saving 
programs spurred by the energy crisis. That's 
because most conservation programs are, aimed at 
property owners. Lack of knowledge or money to 
hire experts to show them ways to save energy 
throughout an apartment building often discourages 
^ conservation efforts by apartment owners and 
managers. 

The nonprofit Housing Conservation Coordinators. 
Inc. (HCC), based in the Clinton neighborhood of 
Manhattan, New York* is tackling this problem by 
conducting training courses on boiler and burner 
maintenance and repair—a conservation method 
especially well suited for apartment buildings heated 
by boiler systems.* Energy experts estimate that as 
much as 25 percent of a building^s heating fuel is 
wasted during winter months because of poorly 
maintained or inefficient boilers and burners 

Course Wins Praise 

Since 1975 over 500 residentSi representatives of 
community groups and apartment building super- 




HCC training courses teaci} fife nuts anti boits of t>oner 
maintenance r^p^r. 



intendents from all over the city have taken the HCC 
course. Testifying to its success, HCC boasts a 
waiting list of about 150. Because many students 
know what it's like to live in a drafty. old apartment 
building, they have deep, personal reasons for 
taking the course. 

'Mt has helped me to help the other tenants and that 
makes me feel great," says Courtney Reid, an HCC 
graduate and maintenance supervisor of a tenant- 
managed Clinton apartment building. Prior to taking 
the HCC course, Reid knew nothing about boilers 
and was even a little afraid of them. Now she says, 
*'rm less likely to be ripped off by repairmen and 
salesmen who assume I don*t know what I'm doing 
because I'm a woman." 

Beginnings 

In New York City and other areas rising costs are 
prompting many private landlords to cut back on 
services, including boiler mainlejiance. And as oper- 
ating costs continue to escalate, the number of city- 
owned buildings taken from landlords in tax lore* 
closures is rising significantly. For example, in 1978 
the city owned 9.500 buildings with a total of 35.000 
apartments. In some of these owner-abandoned 
dwellings, residents who often lack maintenance 
training collect money from other tenants to pay for 
parts and attempt to make boiler repairs them- 
selves. The results of their welHntentioned efforts 
can be very disappointing. 

Realizing the problem. HCC began its training 
course aimed at using layman^s terms to reach a 
broad audience. Boiler systems operate like this: 
The oil burner h^ats the water-filled boiler, produc- 
ing steam heat somewhat the way a stove burner 
heats a tea kettle. An Inefficient syslem can send 
air as hot as 800*F up the chimney— a terrible waste 
of heat. 

Tips on Starting Maintenance Course 

Richard Marans, executive director of HOC* recalling 
problems in launching the course, offers two essen- 
tial tips for other groups wishing to do the same: 

^ Think small. Staff salaries and equipment may be 
expensive. 

• Because locating course instructors might be the 
hardest and most crucial step, contact local fuel 
suppliers for assistance in recruiting. And be careful 
to select technical experts with the ability to trans- 
fer their knowledge to laypersons. 
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Course Length and Costs 

Today HCC offers four 11^eek courses a year witti 
atxxjt 30 students per course. Each course costs 
HCC about $2,000, some of which is paid by the 
$15-per-student tuition fees. The rest is donated by 
local banks, corporations, foundations and religious 
groins. 

Training 

Students first receive practical experience working 
on burners and t)oilers in the HCC training room or 
in a tenant-managed building in the Clinton area. 

Course participants learn how to clean and 
vacuum t>oilers and burners, change oil filters and 
make repairs. They also learn how to install such 
energy savers as iASulation and weatherstripping 
throughout the building. After the practical ex- 
perience, lectures follow to reinforce their new 
knowledge. 



Job Development 

The course also gives students skills that make 
them valuable employees to apartment building 
owners. About 30 graduates now manage apartment 
buildings and another 50 or more have secured jobs 
as building superintendents. 

Other Groups 

In 1979 the institute for Human Development, a 
private, nonprofit organization in Philadelphia. Penn- 
sylvania dedicated to developing employment for 
inner-city residents, started a boilet mechanic train- 
ing program. Funds for expenses and trainee salaries 
came from the Community Services Adminlstral ion's 
(CSA) Emergency Energy Conservation Services 
Program.* the Department of Labor's Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Acl (CETA) Program* 
and the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment's Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) Program.* 

So far 83 low-income residents have learned to ifv 
stall thermostats and flue dampers and maintain, 
repair and retxjitd listing burners. The Institute 
hires many of' the graduates to man its 24-hotjr 
emergency repair service which is available to low- 
income residents. Other graduates have been hired 
by major oil companies. 

Group Highlighted 

Institute for Human DeveEopment 
7l8V^est Norris Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
(215) 763 0742 



' Kovsing ConM<vfiion Coonfiruttor»< loa {HCQ it also oientfoned tn Kouiing SecliDo, 12$ 

* Stat* •nd/o< locei govfltnm«nl 3Qenct«>«re freqwonUy t*ipon»iDta for«tfmini«tritlonof Fotftral prooram ivndi. For 
furlNr Inlorinatfoh' Appendix i vo^et appropiiAta F«dera] ^ac/* 

Not«: For acomPtoi* Wtiin^ ol grooPs i^nvred ItirovDhoot tnk» bO(»1(. lodax. 
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Putting Garbage to Good Use 

SeaWe Recycling, Inc. 
5718 Empire Way South 
SeaWe, Washington 98118 
(206} 723 2051 



Americans pay a staggering $4 5 billion annually— 
and untold lime and energy— for sanitation truclts, 
employees* landfills and dumps to collect and 
dispose of our garbage. But those costs can be c t 
by boosting public interest in separating and selling 
reusable trash. About half of all garbage— gtass. 
aluminum, newsprint, bottles and other reusables— 
can be recycled by manufacturers and ifKiustries. 
And they can then be turned into new products less 
expensively and using less energy than with raw 
materials. 

Paying (or Trash 

By putting a price lag on trash, recycling busi- 
nesses across the country are beginning to prosper 
while prodding residents to bulid trash-separating 
habits which benefit themselves, their communities 
and local governments. For instance, the for-profit 
Seattle Recycling. Inc. {SRI) in Washington is mal<ing 
a Significant contribution to the city by reducing gar- 
bage and decreasing the need for costly landfills 
Recycling^conscious residents earn an ^tverage of 
$10 to $15 per SRI picl< up, getting as much as two 
cents a pound for newspapers, 26 cents a pound for 
aluminum cans and from 35 to 50 cents for a case of 
beer bottles. 

Moreover, SRl has helped about 100 church, school 
and other nonprofit community groups raise funds 
by encouraging them to launch reusable garbage 
drives. Not only are the groups paid for the recycla- 
btes they collect from residents, but they also get a 
10 percent bonus for their organizations. Since SRI 
began in 1976 over $100,000 has been paid to 
community groups. 

Origins and First Funding 

It all started m 1975 when Jwo environmentally 
mmded enterprising young men. Don Kneass and 
Jim McMahoni set up a toll-free, statewide Recycling 
Information Hotline to give Washington residents 
information on recycling reusable garbage/ After one 
year the successful hotline was taken over by the 
State Department of Ecology. 

Convinced that Seattle needed another recycling 
operation, Kneass and McMahon formed Seattle 
Recycling, Inc. They wooed $14,500 from private in- 



vestors and Iticlted in $Z500 of their own money to 
launch their business in a low-income Seattle 
neightHjfhood- 

Rocky Times 

They had little trouble finding buyers for the 
reusables. Paper mills were eager to save lumber 
and pulping expenses by buying old newspapers to 
produce paper goods, and Jarge aluminum coni- 
pames like Kaiser were anxious to purchase cans to 
Shred for their products. 

The men soon learned that this was not enough to 
ensure success. They Itnew they had to attr: t a 
large volume of customers lo get the quantity of re- 
usable materials needed to put SRI in the blacl< 

Capturing Public Interest 

So m the summer of 1 977. determined to build a 
strong business, the men launched a public aware- 
ness campaign. Tliey advertised Sn local news- 
papers* heid worl<shops and met wjth school 
assemblies and other groups to push the recycling 
concept. Within a year SRI's sales to manufac- 
turers totaled $61,000. allowmg Kneass and 
McMahon to draw a small salary for the first time 
and hire a part-time helper. That year SRI collected 
75 tons of aluminum cans. 427 tons of newspapers 
and dozens of other items such as corrugated card- 
board J\\ey paid out almost $42,000 to area 
residents. 

In 1979 SRI collecled about 1.800 tons of news- 
papers and 264 tons of aluminum cans, boosting 
their sales to $500,000 while paying out almost 
$200.0(X) to conserving citizens. 

Moreover, they have provided jobs in the low- 
mcome area m which their operation is based by 
hiring most of their l8^strong staff from that com- 
munity. 

City Demonstrates Support 

In April 1978 the ctty tipped its hat to SRI t>y enlist- 
ing them as partners in a $t85,(X)0 pilot project 
aimed at saving city trash removal costs while in- 
creasing residen! awareness about the value o( 
reusabip *j^astes. The city-admini&tered program. 
Sepatat Our Recyclables from Trash (SORT), offers 
lowr g^ubage collection rates to about 5.000 
families ■ i 20 targeted neighborhoods who are will- 
ing to separate glass, tm and other reusables from 
their trash. Eligible lamtlies pay a per-trash-can rate 
for garbage coffection. and the city pays SRI to col- 
lect and mdiltet the reusable matenals--and to con- 
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tinue its recycling education program. SRI estimates 
the city will get about $40,000 from the sale of the 
reusables to manufacturers and save an untcid 
amount in waste removal costs.^ 

Drop Stations 

SRI continues its efforts to make Seattle's residents 
responsive to recycling, in May 1973 the group in- 
stalled a mobile recycling drop station 25 miles from 
its headquarters. On designated days residents can 
get on-the-spot cash for reusables. The success of 
that station led to two additional mobile stations, 
and eight more strategically placed sites across the 
city are pfanned by March 1980. 

Other Groups 

SRI is just one of the many excellent recycling pro- 
grams across the country. The Community Environ- 
mental Council in Santa Barbara. California, which 
operates similarly to SRI is another. 

The t'^wn of New Paltz* New York uses workers 
from le Oepartment of Labor's Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) Program* to 
oversee its recycling project. Ecocycle of Boulder, 
Colorado collects 340 tons of reusable garbage a 
month and pays $35,000 a year to community 
groups. And ENCORE in Berkeley. California— -a 
self^ufficient bottle washing business started by the 
Berkeley Ecology Center in 1975 with a $25,000 
grant from Alameda County's general revenue 
funds — now employs eight fulhtime people and pays 
$3,000 to $4,000 a month to recycling-conscious 
residents. 



Start a Recycling Drive 

t Form a committee of those interested in recycling 
and train volunteers to work at the center. 

2. Find a location with access for trucks to pick up 
collected refuse (for example, a vacant lot rather than 
a baser.-.it). Obtain permissl' n to us3 the site. 

3^ Locate containers for collected materials. (Ask 
companies that recycle the materials.) 

4. Notify local merchants and residents at}0ut the 
program. Let them know what materials to collect 
and how to prepare them (lie newspaper stacks, rinse 
and flatten cans, etc.). 

5. Annouce the location of the recycling center 
and dates and times that materials will be accepted 
by posting notices throughout the neighborhood and 
placing ads in local newsletters and community 
papers. 

Adapted from the New York Self Help Hand Book* Citizens 
Committee for New Yorkaty, Inc., 3 West 29th Street Sixth Ftoor, 
New York, New York 1000U 



Groups Highlighted 

Community Environmental Council 
924 Anacapa Street* Suite B4 
Santa Barbara, Canfornia 93101 
(805) 962-2210 

Ecocycle 
P.O. Box 4193 
Boulder Colorado 80306 
(303) 444-6634 

ENCORE 

2701 College Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94705 
(415)849-2525 

Town ol New Paltz 
P.O. Box 550 

New Paltz, New York 12561 
(914) 255-0100 



'Thft toit lrto. statewide fie^yCNnC rMofdiaHwi KoHifl* wa*tMftd©Ow»rta»S0.O0Oafan1 from (tio Stale Oeoafimortt 

* A City'Conducted »tudy is underwa/ to d^temitno how mvcb f«<:y<:llflO opefationft mv« S^attlo m garbaQ^r coLcclion t»n4 
ian<)liii building cofti^ 

' Si^it Anct^kf tocai ^ov^rflmeflt agencies ant tfOdgsntiy icapoosibre U>t administration oi Fcdcfai PfoOram lunds fot 
ftir1h«( tnro(inatK>o. $ee Ap^ndit l under appropriate Federal agency 

Note' For a comPteie listing q| gioupa featured ttirOuc*totit this tiOcK see tndex 
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One City's Answer to the 
Energy Crisis 

C/ly of Davis 
226 F Street 
Davis. Caiifornia 95616 
(916) 756-3740 



Individually we can do a lot to save energy such as 
insulating homes, keeping thermostats down and 
turning off unneeded lights. But imagine the energy 
savings if an entire city were determined to cut 
energy use. 

The college town of Davis. California, which lies in 
the Sacramento Valley not far from the state's 
capital, stands as a model for olher American cities 
eager to rein in energy use. Its 42,000 residents and 
responsive local officials have called for energy 
conservation in every facet of life. They have passed 
tough energy-saving building codes for new and old 
homes and supported a range of other conservation 
programs from increasing the use of bicycles and 
clotheslines to developing economic pubfic trans- 
portation. 



The results have paid off. Nationwide belween 1973 
and 1978 individual use of electricity rose by 11.2 
percent and natural gas use dropped by 8.5 per- 
cent. During that same period Davis residents cut 
their electricity consumption by a whopping 18 per- 
cent and used 37 percent less natural gas. And by 
1990, as existing energy-saving measures take 

Bhycftng saves gasoffne^ keeps the air clean and it's fun! 
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firmer hold arid others are implemented, city officials 
hope heating and coofing demands will plummet by 
50 percent. 

Revising City Plans 

Even before the 1973 oil crisis shocked our country, 
energy conservation was an important Issue to 
Davis residents. In 1971 officials decided to revise 
the city's long-lerm development goals. Anxious for 
resideni Input and support, a study was launched 
Questionnaires were sent to citizens asking about 
energy use and concerns. The 1974 report on the 
study was clear, an overwhelming number of resi- 
dents cared about and were willing to support 
energy conservation programs. 

Moreover, the report cited cars as well as heating 
and cooling as the greatest energy culprits in town, 
accounting for 75 percent of all energy use. So 
transportation and building construction became 
focal points of the city's new development plans. 



Citizens Vote for Energy Savings 

Four individuals at the University of California at 
Davis took on the job of researching and creating a 
new buifding code which would reflect the city's 
findings. By 1975 Davis residents reinforced Iheir 
commitment to conservation by passing a building 
ordinance which makes new homes twice as energy 
elficieni. The code requires increased insulation, 
limited window areas to conserve energy loss and 
light colored roofs to reflect summer heal Also, 
homes musi be built on an angle which allows easy 
conversion to solar heat. The average cost of 
aiding these energy-saving features to new homes 
IS about $300, But cily officials Ihink the investment 
makes good business sense. 




Oavfs r&sident utitkes the sun*s (frying power. 
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Other Energy Saving Programs 

The 1 976 bu»ld»ng ordinance was the first in a series 
oi resident-supported conservation programs in 
Davis. Since then: 

• Gas-guzzlers have been traded in for an energy- 
efficient fleet of compact city vehicles. And second- 
hand, dtesel-powered. double-decker buses now pro- 
vide pLibtic transporlation, 

• A citywide recycling service offers residents curb- 
side pick up of bottles, aluminum cans and other 
reusable wastes, 

• Davis now boasts more bicycles than cars. 
Twenty-four miles of bicycle lanes and paths grace 
the city and every rmjor street is now safe for 
cyclists. Bicycle and pedestrian overcrossings span 
once dangerous intersections and undercrossings 
are provided at railroad tracks. 

• Zoning regulations were changed to allow more 
businesses operated from homes, thus cutting trans- 
portation use. 

• With funds from the Innovative Grants Program/ 
administered by the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development s (HUD) Office of Policy Develop- 
ment and Research, the city buiit a demonstration 
passive solar single-family house and three solar 
duplexes which serve as models for developers and 
builders. 

• Since 1978 new residential dweflings must be 
equipped with solarheated plumbing. 

• And an adinance. effective in January t930. re- 
quires all homes at the time of resale to have ade- 
quate ceiling insulation* shovyer water restriclors, 
weatherstripping of exterior doors and heater insula- 
tion jackets. The city's utility company offers 
residents financing, and the city is considering 
establishing a $25,000 loan fund to further assist 
with needed alterations 



Davis' comprehensive energy planning shows how 
energy problems can be solved when citizens and 
city officials work together. 

Other Groups 

Many cities around the country, jolted by the energy 
crisis ol recent years, are beginning to implement 
energy-saving programs. 

In Wichita, Kansas, for example, an energy policy 
study involving government officials, citizen groups 
and business representatives led in 1979 to a coun- 
tywide plan to cut energy waste by promoting such 
programs as home weatherization and usable waste 
recycling. Already the city's Energy Commission is 
responsible for the weatherization of tSO Wichita 
homes. 

Group Highlighted 

Clly of Wichita 
Energy Commission 
City Hall 
455 North Main 
Wichita. Kansas 67202 
(316) 265^193 



' SrAie andfor tocAi governmenl agoncfes in Ut<^tien\iv ifrspOA^ibic ror »0mtri{str»1ton ^1 Fe<)Btai Program luodf For 
Itirtner informalM^n. s«« APtMAd^x * jnd«r appro^^te Federal agency. 

Noifl: For a corrPloi« WiUn^ oi grouPs lealured throughoul this booK> 1ndet( 
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Using Renewable 
Sources of Energy 



Introduction 

Ttie hard fact is that our oountry has a limited supply of 
oil, naturat gas ard coal. We know we have to look 
elsewhere for our energy iieeds. One good altemalive 
iG to capture the free energy of the sun and the wind- 

The Federal government, through tax incentives, 
research and grants^ is promoting renewable energy 
sources. But governmeni atone cannot reach solar 
Utopia. In many cases the hard work and ingenuity of 
community groups^ both with government assistance 
and on their own, have developed exciting cost-saving 
devices using renewable energy sources. 

In this chapter we review a variety of innovative and 
creative energy projects from California to f^ew York, 
all of which aim to decrease fuel bills and energy de- 
pendence by using sun and winclpower. 

We profile a group in California lhat has helped its tow- 
income community with solar energy projects and 
some rugged indivlduats in rural Colorado who have 
taught their neighbors to build energy-saving soiar 
devices. 

Equally important is the economic impact solar energy 
can have on a community. We look at how an Arizona 
Indian reservalion was transformed by an exciting solar 
training and manufacturing projecL We also look at a 
program in Memphis lhat makes hot water solar heating 
Systems available to all homeowners— even the poorest 
of the poor. 

We glimpse at one rural farm organization that has built 
a gasahol still to cut gasoline costs and another that 
taught residents to build solar home and farm heating 
devices. 

Finally^ we review a dynamic group in f4ew York that 
has converted a gutted tenement into an energyeffi- 
cient apartment cooperative using solar and windpower. 

These exciting programs show how much can be done 
to conserve energy and lhat the sotar future is happen- 
ing today. 
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Neighboitiood Solar Systems 

San Bernardino West Side 

Community Development Corporation 
1736 West Highland Avenue 
San Bernardino, California 92411 
(714)887^2546 



Starting your own neighborhood utility to fight high 
energy costs may seem a bit larfelched, bul supple- 
menting your energy supply and reducing energy bills 
with a neighborhood solar heating system isn't. 

On the West Side of San Bernardino. California a 
block of ten homes is heated by a centralized sun- 
powered energy system, giving a much needed dose 
of energy independence to the low-income, mostly 
Wack and Chicano neighborhood. 

One ol the owners of Ihe solar heated houses. 
Arlene Notin, has noticed reat savings, "Before 
moving/* the mother of six says, "1 used to pay 
around $37 a month on my gas bills. Now I pay $12 
in Ihe winter and only $7 in the summer, Tve grown 
to tike living here more and more," 

Lower Food Bills Too 

Owners save an average of 25 to 40 percent on 
space heat and hot water bills. In addition, a solar 
greenhouse — located benealh Ihe energy system— 
provides nutritious produce, cutting residents' food 
costs. Even more heartening. West Side residents 
were trained to build the solar system and green- 
house, learning vatuable job skills. 

The System—one of the few multi-home solar 
heating units in the country--is the creation of the 
San Bernardino West Side Community Development 
Corporation {CDCX a nonprofit group dedicated to 
teaching residents valuable job skills while rehabil- 
itating the economicaJty deprived area From 1973 
to 1979 West Side CDC staffers trained os/et 650 
residents in such skills as carpentry, plumbing and 
painting as welt as solar construction. And 75 per- 
cent of Ihe trainees have landed jobs with nearby 
California corporations. 



Origins 

West Side CDC was the inspiration of Valerie Pope- 
Ludlam and other women active in the San Bernar- 
dino Welfare Rights Organization, a nonprofit group 
dedicated to helping low-income residents. In the 
late 1960s, determined to help get the community 
back on its feet. Pope-Ludlam organized residents to 
lobby local, state and Federal oflices to draw atten- 
tion to West Side problems. 

Her efforls paid off. In 1968 the group won a small 
grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO) to rehabilitate run-down and abandoned hous- 
ing in West Side's Delman Heights and California 
Gardens neighborhoods/ California Gardens, with 
West Side CDC's help, is now rehabilitated. 

Expansion 

in 1973, after being awarded a $19,250 ad- 
ministrative grant from OEO. Pope-Ludlam s group 
taunched their rehabititation and resident job train- 
ing program. 

Turning to Solar 

in 1977, recognizing the greal job polenlial in the 
new solar industry. the West Side CDC decided to in- 
stall a cenlral solar heating system in a block of ten 
vacant houses which needed extensive repairs. 

Funding for the $85,000 system and greenhouse 
came Irom the Department ol Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), the Community Services Ad- 
ministration (CSA) and the California Slate Energy 
Commission (CSEC).* 

The Deparlment of l^abor's Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) Program* provided 
money to hire five community craftsmen who trained 
25 local residents m weathenzation and carpentry 
skills, and the Veterans Administration {VA) kicked 'n 
$3,500 to help rehabilitate the homes. And West 
Side CDC staffers helped i.iterested residents obtain 
funding from locat financial institutions to purchase 
the VA-owned houses. 

Capturing the Sun 

The trainees began rehabilitating and weatherizing 
Ihe houses. To capture the sun's energy, trainees 
constructed 72 solar collectors, arranged in elevated 
rows along the utility right-of-way which runs behind 
the homes, A four-ton. 5.000-gallon tank with a 
storage capacity to heat all ten homes for four sun- 
less days was placed beneath an adjaceni park. By 
the end ol the year the homes were ready for their 
new owners. 
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Staff and Budget 

In the meantime West Side CDC continues other ef- 
forts at sprucing up the comn^.unity and training 
residents. In 1979 its funding was nearly $3 million 
and about half of its 20Ostrong staff were CETA 
workers. Funding for their various projects cama 
from a number of county* state and Federal 
sources. "We looked long and hard," Pope-Ludlam 
said, **\o find different agencies that had funding for 
all our needs," 

6re£^d Box Collector 

Since installing the neighborhood solar heating sys- 
tem West Side CDC has started other solar energy 
projecls. In late 1977. with $42,000 from the CSEC. 
staffers developed a "bread box collector/' a sim- 
ple device to attract the sun's energy which is used 
to heat water for bathing and cooking. Bread boxes 
have been installed in 20 West Side public housing 
projects bringing low-cost hot water to about 100 
residents. A low-income minority construction crew. 



paid by CETA. insulated and weath erst ripped the 
duplexes and installed the solar collectors. 

Certified Solar Vocational School 

In 1 979 West Side CDC opened its Energy Technol- 
ogy Center which Is certified as a solar vocational 
school by the State Office of Education. Seventy-eight 
of West Side's 150 trainees are enrolled in the school 
with CETA funding. Students learn how to construci 
and design the bread box and other solar collectors. 

Solar trainees can produce four solar collectors a^v 
day. fi^d the group hopes to open a solar collector - 
manufacturing business by October 1980. 

Other Groups 

Other low-income community groups are looking at 
energy conservation alternatives as a way to up- 
grade their neighborhoods and provide employment 
for residents. In Maui County. Hawaii, Maui Eco- 
nomic Opportunity {MEO). Inc., a Community Action 

Students at West Side CDC's sotar vocatlonaf schoot team 
vatuabte construction skUts. 
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SPfay painifng a sofar hot water heater V 



Agency (CM)/ and three other CAAs in the state 
have provided tree solar hot water heating systems 
to over &200 low*income residents statewide.^ 

Because Hawaii has no local fuel* stocks must be 
imported making electricity cosi about 80 percent 
more than on the United States mainland. In ig75, 
eager to help residents cut energy costs, MEO 
began manufacturing and installing the sotar panels 
which cosi about $goo each. 

In the spring of 1978 the Sofar Project, sponsored 
by the Community Action Program of l-ancaster 



CountYt Inc., a CAA in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
launched a small*scale sotar weatherization pro- 
gram funded by CSA's Emergency Energy Conserva- 
tk)n Services Program.* About 20 residents, paid by 
CETA, were trained to build and install solar water 
heaters. By the end of 1979.40 homes were 
equipped with the solar heating systems, saving 
residents an average of 20 to 25 percent yearly on 
energy bills. The Center also offers tips on energy 
coTiservation to all low^income county residents- 
renters and homeowners. 

Solar Home Building 

Another group, the Shelter Institute in Bath, Maine, 
is teaching solar home building and design courses 
to interested individuals from all over the world.^ 
Courses stress engineering and ptiysics concepts 
as well as the effects of sun and weather on home 
design. In addition to home designing. Institute 
students learn how to weatherize and add solar 
greenhouses to old homes. 

Groups Highlighted 

Community Action Program 
of Lancaster County, Inc. 
Solar Pf<HBcX 
eao flockrand Street 
t^ncaster, Pennsylvania 17602 
(717)2997301 

Maui Economic Opportunity, Inc. 
189 Kaahumann Avenue 
Kahulut, Mauit Hawaii 96732 
(808)871-9591 

Shelter Institute 
38 Center street 
Bath, Maf ne 04530 
(207) 4427938 



* T»« Office Of Economic OppOrlgnily (OEO), an anttpoveftv ^goncV. was r«{>iac«d by Itio Community S«rvJces Atfrnlnlsira' 
llOA(C€A)tn 1975 

' Fvo'^'ng for ttto solar energy sy»rem and gre«nhouflftoame irom tho Oepanmonl of Hou$trig ano Urban Dev«io|Mn«nt'» 
IHUDt L^yclo II Re»ident^l Solaf R«»eafCn antf DemonstrattOA Grar^t S«Ae»' aod Community S«rviC9» Admtnlatratlort'a 
(CSA) Em«rgeAcy Bnttgy Con»eivai*ot) S«rvice» Program.' 

* Jh» ConHnuuily S*r^tcos Adm*f^fS(r3tiOO» ICSA) Cofluniindy Acljon Pi'OgfanHC*P}* funds lOcalCommuAjjy AcJiOn Ajto- 
cte»(CAA5>- $ini«ddi h«1ptng iOwtncomor<^id«nl»vvttn their food. hov»trigpet)«Tgy and ottntr ne«(f5 

* FormO/emfo/matiOn on tueSh^Hw l/>«^tuto. >eo Howorce* at entf Of Energy Secfion, 

' Si^io androf local govornmCtit agcr>ciO» are Ifeouatiiiy (e»pon»iOio ror adrnmiftfaiioA ol Federal Program funds For 
Iv/fner rnrofmaffon, see Append^r I vnder oQptopntto Federat agency 

Note For a comPieto N»ling ef groups leeiered tr^rougr^oul tt\ks book, see inder, 
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Country Style Solar Energy 

San Luis Valley Solar 

Energy 4ssoc/a//on, Inc, 
512 Ross Street 
Alamosa, Colorado 81101 
(303} 589^2233 
and 

Peopfe's Alternative 

Energy Services, Inc. 
Route t Box 3A 
San Luis, Colorado 81152 
(303) 672^3602 



Residents in Ihe vast, sparsely populated San Luis 
Valley in southcentral Colorado are building their 
own energy systems and saving hundreds of dollars 
yearly on home and farm heating bills. 

Fuel Savings are especially importani Iq the moslly 
Hrspanic families in the Six-county area, almost half 
of whom earn less than $5X)00 a year. Over 20 per- 
cent of the 42,000 San Luis Valley residents are 
dependent on agriculture fot their livelihood — dif^ 
ficult at best in an area with long, harsh winters and 
one of the shortest growing seasons in the country 

The Soiar Message 

Two nonprofit resident-inspired organizations, the 
San Luis Valley Solar Energy Association, Inc. in 
Alamosa and People's Alternative Energy Services, 
Inc, in San Luis, are devoled lo spreading the good 
solar word across the Valley. These ingenious 
cilizens have built more than ^00 solar 
Systems — coflectors. greenhouses, water heaters 
and crop dryers — all of which capture the free 
energy of the sun and save as much as 50 percent 
on utility bills, 

"The experience in the San Luis Valley has shown 
that community-based efforts can bring about 
energy awareness and action which Federal and 
state programs have not been able lo accomplish," 
Says architect Aktra Kawanabe, former president of 
San Luis Valley Solar Energy Association. 

Origins 

The Creation of the Association was spearheaded in 
1976 by a San Luis Valley couple, Bob and Julie 
Dunsmore* who were welt aware of the suO*s 
energy potential. Eager to see i( others were in- 
leFested in learning about it, they advertised a 
meeting for solar enthusiasts through public service 



announcements on radio. More than 60 residents 
Irom Ihe Valley showed up that night* a Board ol 
Directors was formed and Ihe San Luis Valley Solar 
Energy Association, Inc, was born. 

Bill North, a construction supervisor, attended that 
meeting. North and his father-in-law* while toying 
with ways to keep water pipes from freezing, had 
created a simple vertical wall solar collect(x to 
harness the sun's energy and save as much as 50 
percent on heating bills. The North passive solar 
collector cost about $100 to build, using scrap 
material such as plywood* metal and plastic sheets* 
and took about five months to design. The low^ost 
design brought solar power within the reach ol 
Valley residents. By the end of 1979 over 350 Valley 
homes were being heated — at least partially — with 
"North" collectors. 




A fcm of North sotar coftBcton provides tow^st /raaf hr a San 
Lufs Vatfey home. 



Kawanabe estimates lhat North coflectors save as 
much as 50 perceni on fuel bills and can be built at 
home with recycled materials for about one-fifth the 
cost of commercial solar units — or aboul $300 for a 
two*bedroom, single^story home. And smaller units, 
which cost about $100 for the same size home, 
Save up to one^third yearly on fuel bills. 

During the Association's early years North gener- 
ously wrote specifications for the collector which 
the group mimeographed and sold for $1. More than 
4,000 plans were mailed around the country and 
overseas. The group is currently putting together a 
larger, more detailed packet,* 

Holding Workshops 

In 1976 Associalion members began conducting 
how'to workshops throughout the Valley to promote 
solar power, They enlisted from New Mexico the 
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helD ol Bill Yanda, a nationally recognized expert in 
the field of solar greenhouse design,^ Reimbursed 
only for his mileage, Yanda held a workshop to teach 
residents to build their own solar greenhouses. 

And wilh BiJi North's help many residenis began 
building onio their homes solar greenhouses with 
rock floors to absorb the energy harnessed by the 
North collector. As the rocks cool in the evening 
the heat radiates throughout the greenhouse and in- 
to the atlached home. 

Funding 

After the first few years of making it on their own. 
the300-member Associalion received Federal help, 
in 1978 the Federal Energy Administration (FEA) 
awarded the Associalion $4r500 under the Energy 
Conservation and Production Act* for a part-time 
staff position,^ 

In 1979 the nonprofit National Center for Appro- 
priate Technology (NCAT), based in Chicago, lllirtois, 
awarded the group a grant of over $6,500 to hire 
additional staff and slart a newsletter.^ 

Other Energy Efforts in San Luis Valley 

While the Association was establishing itself, in- 
dividual efforts at solar construction were underway 
throughout the Valley, For instance* Arnie and Marie 
Valdez of Costilla County began by building their 
own energy self-st''icient solar adobe house and 
are now codirectors of People's Alternative Energy 
Services. Inc. 

Maria Valdez explains that their initial interest in 
solar design "just stemmed from our own needs. 
We lived in a small, cold house and wanted to im- 
prove \V 

So in 1973 Ihe couple obtained a loan from Ihe 
United States Department of Agriculture s Farmers 
Home Adminisi ration (FmHA) enabling them to in- 
stall a solar coflector to heat their homer a solar hot 
water unit and a solar greenhouse,^ 



"The house functions like a giant thermos/* says 
Maria Valdez. Heavy shutters are closed at night 
and the collected energy radiates throughout ihe 
house. And during the day the shutters are thrown 
open 10 let in the sun's warmth. 

People's Alternative Energy Services 

In 1977, in cooperation with the San Luis Valley Solar 
Energy Association, Arnie and Marie Valdez began 
conduclir^g workshops to teach residents solar 
design. By the end of 1979 their workshops had 
resulled in the construction of 30 solar crop dryers, 
25 solar collectors, 20 solar hot water heaters and 
19 home and community solar greenhouses. 

In 1978> because of their work in this field and irv 
terest in iheir cornmunlty. the Valdez' received a 
$7,820 grant from the Caroline Foundation, a private, 
nonprofit group, to establish the People's Alternative 
Energy Services (PAES) aimed at encouraging low- 
income families to become self-reliant Ihrough solar 
energy. 

"We promoted * do-it-yourself projects — or il the 
residents were very poor, we'd give them a grant in- 
centive." Maria says. 

That same year PAES received a $4,850 grant from 
the private New York-based Area Foundation, The 
money enabled the group to dispense small self- 
help grants, publish blueprints for solar food dryers 
and water heaters, and write a soon-to*be-published 
book which emphasizes wind and water power and 
is geared to rural residents, 

"We should all push the self-reliance philosophyr" 
Maria Valdez says. "If we had waited for big 
technology to bring solar energy to our area, we 
wouldn't have it — we needed something appropriate 
for our communily/' 



5l2 Street. Alamosa. Cotorado 91101 

* &II Y«nda ana the Solar SustMidnc« T««m's »oiar gr««fll^$e work^'^a are Pfohied In Energy Section, P. 22b 

' The Federal Energy Admrnt^tration if^A) wa» rflPiiCed by the DepartmenI ef Energy 100E) "i 197/ DOE now ^mini»ter» 
the Energy Con^ervaltOn itntS Production Act/ 

' Fo* lurt^r mformation on ihe National C^Utt for APPfoPriaiO TeCtmoiogy INCAT), see Resources ^1 end of Enerfjy SeClton 

^ Afnie and Mane Valdez rec«iv(KJ a loan frOm the United SiaieS Pe^rtmeot o( Agrtcutture's tUSPA) Farmers Homr Ad 
mini $ 1ratioo'$ fFmHAj LOW- (OModerate rnco«ne Ho(}»|t»g Loan» {Soctfon 502JF^ogr«m * 

* State ar>dfor lOcai government a^ftncres are frequenily responsible for admin^Slrattoo of Federal Program fgnds POr 
further friformaiion. see APpandtx I i^n^r aPpfopfiate Fetfeiai agency. 

Noten For a complete listing o( Groups feaiured ihrougttotit this book* 9<m in^ex 
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Solar Energy Creates Jobs 

Little Singer Communfty Schoo/ 
Bird$pring$, Navaho Nation 
Star Route, Box 239 
Winslow, Arizona 86047 
(602) 774^7444 



For the Navajo Indians the sun has always had 
special meaning. It has been worshipped for cen* 
turies as the provider of abundant harvests and the 
onecertainty.in a life fraught with hardship. And 
once again the sun has proven its worlh lo 20th 
century Indians of the Navajo Nation, which spans 
the entire northeast corner of Arizona. 

Sotar energy has brought a sense of community 
spirit and an improved standard of living to the 
1 ,200 residents of Birdsprings, a community nestled 
in the midst of the barren, remote Navajo Nation, 
almost devoid of electricity and other traditional 
energy sources. 

But thanks to a vision shared by the community 
medicine man, area leaders and a concerned 
nuctear physicist, energy scarcity has been over- 
come. Birdsprings now boasts a sun^eated.wlnd- 
powered elementary school which enables Navajo 
children to learn at home instead of traveling hun^ 
dreds of miles to government boarding schools. 




Beth Kachinhongva, who attends senior high school 
in Phoenix, knows alt to well the loneliness boarding 
school can bring. ' When I was younger, I used to 
cry all the time. I missed out on a lot of things — like 
family outings on weekends," she says wistfully. 



Success Today 

The success of the energy self-sufficient Little 
Singer Community School spurred the creation of 
the Birdsprings Solar Corporation, the first non-gov- 
ernment, Navajo-owned and operated solar business 
in the country. And with help from the Indian Devel- 
opment District of Arizona. Inc. (IDDA). a nonprofit 
corporation founded and directed by Arizona Indian 
tribes, "The Arizona Solar Savages" was formed.^ 

The Solar Savages, comprising men and women 
from nine tribes, were trained in solar design and 
have installed more than 40 solar hot water systems 
free of charge in the homes of low-income and 
elderly Indian residents throughout Arizona.* Using 
the "Shandiin" (ray of sunlight) solar panel model 
that was d veloped during the school's construction 
and manufactured by the Birdsprings Solar Corpora- 
tioni the solar system provides 80 percent of hot 
water needSr saving tribal families an average of 
$336 yearly in luei costs for heating water. 
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Equally important, the solar projects have created 
jobs for the community which has been long 
plagued with high unemphDyment. in 1977 there 
were no local jobs in Birdsprings; mosi residents 
were welfare recipients. 

*1t's a real success story." says one Department of 
Energy (DOE) official commenting on the school 
and other solar projects at Birdsprings. ''The ap- 
proach to training and business opportunities is very 
Interesting and is something we would tike to see 
continued and expanded/' 




Soiar panets are towered into the Qrartd Cdriyort terrain on the 
Navajo tr}dian f^esenfatior}. 




The Dream 

In 1966. shortly after coming to Birdsprings to write 
a book. Tom Ryan, a nuclear physicist with a pas- 
sion for solar energy, met medicine man Little 
Singer. They forged a deep friendship and soon 
shared a dream that would change the lives of hun* 
dreds of Navajo Indians: building a school in the 
Birdsprings Ci^munity. 

The isolated reservation communitif^s are too small 
to have their own schools so Indian youngsters are 
sent away for education to central boarding schools 
operated by the Department of Interior's Bureau of 
Indian Affairs {BIA).» 

For years Littie Singer had conducted tribal cere- 
monies—praying that someone with the technical 
expertise and compassion for the lonely plight of the 
Village elders would help Birdsprings* children come 
home. Tom Ryan was his answer. 

Ryan convinced Little Singer that the school had to 
be energy self*sufficient. The closest power line was 
miles away and bringing in needed electricity or 
fuel would niake the school too expensive to build— 
and operate. But Birdsprings had plenty of sunshine 
and plenty olwind 

The money needed to make the dream a reality was 
a long time coming. For years Birdsprings residents 
raised funds Ihrough bake and quilt sales. 

Ground is Broken 

Little Singer died in 1971 and Ryan moved back to 
San Francisco to teach engineering, but he didn't 
give up the dream. I >e fired his students with enthu- 
siasm over the solar system he had designed for 
the Birdsprings school. And in 1976« after obtaining 
grants from the Packard Foundation, the Save the 
Children Federation and other private donations^ 23 
students joumeyed to Birdsprings. surveyed the site 
and dug deep pits for the solar storage units. After 
that it was up to the determined community 
residents. 

That same year the school organizers won a $68,000 
grant from the Community Services Administration s 
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(CSA) Emergency Energy Conservation Services Pro- 
gram* to buy needed materials for the solar system. 

In a borrowed workshop* Birdspnngs residents busMy 
constructed solar panels to harness the sun*s 
energy. But the construction of the school was slow 
and painstaking. Community workers laid the foun* 
datron by hand and had nearly completed half of all 
construction before an electric generator was hooked 
up so motorized toofs could be used. 

Dream Comes True 

In 1976 Little Singer Community School won a 
$113,000 grant from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare's (HEW) Office of Indian Educa- 
tion to operate the school.* 

And in October 1979 the Little Singer Community 
School* equipped to handle as many as 44 students* 
opened its doors to Birdsprings' 23 elementary 
school youngsters. 

Growth 

The dedication and spirit of the Indian residents who 
built the school has far from faded. Because of the 
highly successful solar panel design used on the 
school, residents formed the Birdsprings Solar Cor- 
poration* The company produces solar panels and 
other parts for sotar hot water and space heating 
units and provides equipment and training to Navajo 
Nation residents. 



And Solar Savages, the Birdsprings Sotar Corpora- 
tion and the nonprofit Cameron Chapter Farm Proj- 
ect, a group based on the Navajo reservation, mar- 
shaled their technical expertise and launched the 
Shandiin Institute in late t979.* Funded by DOE. 
Shandttn Institute is a cteannghouse of sofar 
engineering information for Arizona Indians and is 
dedicated to promoting the use of cost*saving solar 
units.* 

One Indian official with the Indian Development Dis- 
trict of Arizona sums up Birdsprings' energy future 
this way; "Solar energy fits in with our heritage. 
We've been iJsing the sun for hundreds of years and 
it has almost unlimited potential.*' 
Groups Highlighted 

SirdspdnQs Solar Corporation 
Birdsprings, Navaho Nation 
Star Route. Box 239 
Winslow* Arizona 86047 
(602) 774*7444 

Indian DdveloPment District 

of Arizonat Ino, 
1777 West Camelback Road, Suite A*108 
PhoeniXt Arizona 85015 
(602) 248-0184 

Shandiin fnslitute 

Route 3. Box 35 ^ , 

Flaosiaff* Arizona 86011 
(602) 526-4258 



* Tn« Indian Dev«loPni«nt Di»trJci 0' Arjzoni 41DDA) \s i nonpioflt coiporatlon lounded operal«(t t>v AiiiOM IndrSn 
ifibfls and d»djcai«d to p^mol^oii communiiy 4«ir<reii»>c«. JD[>A'» p«rogr«ni$ incfude t«cnnrcai a«»i»iaitce to inbal 
govtmfntnl\ tgttwWuta} proitc\5, santor Ctia^n and »ffn/ner YOntt\ employment ptQQfumi, CoostrvcMcui tr^lmng tor 
f«»afvaifoA ra»)dant« and eotnmunity planoiAg and nftaMti can, 

'A t2SOjQO0gt$M jcf training lh# Arizona SoJiar Savagea amtUotn the formtf Solv UljJ'iatton/EconomiC [>Ov«}(}pm«rtt 
and Efnproyotani (SOEOE) Program, jointly admimsts^ed by (ne Dopartment o1 Energy iOQf], the Deportn^t of tabor 
IPOU and th« Communily S«rvic«» Adminf^iraiioft tCSA), 

Mh« Deparimant of lntark)r*» {DOL) Guroau ^1 \n6tw AMair»{BlA^ is r«4i>on»ible lofancouraglngand tramtng Naiwr> 
Amadcane to manage iMit own aifatr^ and io mobliiia puDlic end private as^i^tanca \o acnioving tnese O^^s Bureau 
assJAfa in creating managiAg ddticatioMi 9yM«m» 'or iM tcneUl of Native Amerjcanft 

*mO«partmefit ol Haattn* Education aid Wattare'»<KEW]OHtCQ of Man EducauOfi granled fti3j000lo tno utie 
Sifig«rCommtinJty SchOOf vmjar Pa/t A, indJan CoAiroued Sciioot^ Non-Local EducattOfi AganCy (NoftlEA) Program * 

* Tbt Cameron Chapter ^a*ni Project j« aieo n>eniioned \(\ Food Soction. p, 63. 

* TtiQ Shandiin tottttulO i» funded by a $300,000 grant (rom Depdrlm^nl Ol Energy's iOOB Training, intormaljon af^f 
EducalK>n Biancl) of the Office or Solar Application^ for Bt)i1ding»H* 

* State and/or local govoffimeni agencies ar« rrequenlly responsible for adminlstratiOf^ ot Federal program furtds For 
further informatKio* $eo Apperrdix i under appropt^ale Fedefai ag«ncy. 

NotQ^ For a comPfete iaXi^ of groupa lealvred inroug^ul this boolc aeo Ind^x, 
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Citywide Solar 

South Memphis Development Corporation 

Solar Resource Center 

219 Madison Avenue 

Memphis, Tennessee 38103 

(901) 521-1031 

and 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
do Solar Memphis 
240 Chestnut Street, rower // 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37401 
(615) 755-685J 



As energy costs soar, it's becoming more and more 
obvious that cheap fuel *.as gone Ihe way of high- 
button shoes. ArxJ it's a pretty sure bet that we face 
even higher priced energy in the years ahead 

But Sofar Memphis, a project in Tennessee, has 
helped area homeowners cut high healing costs now 
and in the future by making Ihem an offer that's 
hard to refuse: a^^ affordable water heating system 
that captures the free energy of the sun and cuts 
ulilrly bills, conserves fuel and boosts home values. 



Solar System Affordable By All 

The solar syslem— whfCh provides 60 to 70 percent 
of a family^s hot water needs— is available for all 
Memphis homeowners and is affordable to the 
poorest of the poor. Solar Memphis offers 20^ear 
loans, which include maintenance contracts, t in- 
credibly low annual interest rales of 3.37 pen ent 
and monthly payments of $13. And the solar system 
becomes more economical as the years go by. Re- 
gardless of how much electricity costs rise. Solar 
Memphis homeowners will still pay $13 a month for 
mosi of their hot water needs. 

Since May 1978 the nonprofit group has instslled 
2.400 systems in over 400 homes in Merrsphis and 
surrounding Shelby County. 

"The one thing I've noticed is lhat Ihe water gels 
hot— I think a lot hotter than with electricity/' says 
Jo Ann Day, a recent Solar Memphis recipient who 
conskJers the healing system remarkable. "1 
wouldn't believe it except I know they disconnected 
the other sv'stem and something's heating that 
water!" 




Holsrfng sofar psnets for the rooftop hot water system 
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Joint Effort 



Origins 



The credit lor ihjs innovative program goes \o !he 
cooperative efforts of a nationally known solai 
energy architect and consultant, the South Mt i^^ihir 
Development Corporation (SMDC). a nonprofit 
minority-operated group dedicated to community 
development, the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). 
a government-Owned corporation, and the municipal 
utility company/ 

Boosting Local Economy 

Solar Memphis has made a significanl impact on 
the economy of downtown Memphis where residents, 
many o( wtiom are minorrtres* are plagued with high 
unemployment. The systems are installed by a com- 
pany especially created for the p-oject by SMOC 
and parts are purchased from area businesses 
Local minority contractors and unemployed youths 
are hired and trained to install the sofar systems 
The success of Solar Memphis has led project 
leaders to plan expansion of the project across the 
western Tennessee Valtey. a 41-county area with a 
population of more than two million. 




Connecting the sofBr hot mt&r system 



Jn 1978 Travis Price and olhers in his consulting 
i^m, Sun Harvester. Inc. began promoting the solar 
hot water heating project for Tennessee Valley resi- 
dents. To launch the project Price knew that a lot 
of money and Ihe cooperalion of many would be 
needed. Also, if the project was to be successful, he 
realized the solar hot water heaters must be affor- 
dable to all residents — regardless ol income. 

Price approached TVA with his plan, TVA. charged 
with producing power for ihe entire Tennessee 
Valley, would save money in the long run. Price 
arguedi because the project would boost usage of 
the sun's natural energy and reduce power demand 
in the area, David Freeman, a newiy appointed TVA 
Director, agreed with Price and both set oul to con- 
vince the Board to give the project a chance. 

The next step was to find a responsible organization 
willing to manage the project. Based on Iheir sound 
, reputation and commitment to community develop- 
ment, the South Memphis Development Corporation 
was chosen. 

TVA agreed to place $3 million in a trust fund which 
SMDC would use to buy parts for the sotar heaters, 
hire contractors and train unemployed youths to in- 
stall the systems, SMDC helped develop a manufac- 
turing company to make the solar devices. And the 
tocat utility handled customer billing, returning the 
payments for the solar system to SMDC to use for 
project expenses. 

Overcoming tho Quality Barrier 

Price» local minority leaders and TVA jointly deter- 
mined that a top quality system coutd be buitt with 
solar components from a number of companies in the 
area. The design of the system promised quality and 
the flexibility needed to operate in a variety of 
homes. 

To ensure that quality control would continue 
throughoul the program. TVA held three-day Iraining 
courses for contractors. The contractors learned 
solar theory, installation and inspection techniques, 
After installation TVA advisors checked each sys- 
tem and the city inspected them for code compliance 
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Moving Along 

In March 1978 the soiar hot water heating project 
was launched with "Memphis 10/* a demonstration 
program which provided 10 residents with free sys- 
tems to show the public that solar hoi water is an 
inexpensive and viable energy alternative for the 
homeowner. With the success of that program 
came "Memphis kOOO" which since has evolved in* 
to Solar Memphis, 

Success Tips 

Here are a few keys to the success of the Solar 
Memphis program: 

• Organizers who are willing and able lo mar- 
shal needed funding and the support of local lead* 
ers. solar enthusiasts and residents for the project: 

• Technical expertise among organizers which 
enables them to convince skeptics that solar energy 
—and the program— can work; 

^ Adequate start up funds; 

• Involvement of the local utility and a local 
nonprofit group which understands area conditions 
and needs so the program is rooted in the targeted 
city Of town; 

^ A training program for unemployed residents 
and the development of an industry that wilt provide 
permanent jobs tong after the specific project ends; 

• A financing program which enables all home* 
owners, regardless of income, to take advantage of 
the program. 

Other Groups 

The use of solar energy is limited only by the sun's 
ability lo produce it. In other words solar energy is 
here to stay. And groups across the country are be* 
ginning to recognize and use this free energy 
source. 

For instance, in Santa Clara, California* where back- 
yard swimming pools are almost as common as 
kitchen sinks,the city-owned utility company offers 
a solar heating system for pools which saves 
owners 20 to 30 percent yearly on heating bills. 
Customers pay for the $300 system and its mainte* 
nance iri monlhly installments which are added to 
utility bifis. 




Pf^ing to harness the $un*$ ertergy 



Solar Memphis' 
Financing Plans 

Homeowners can m^e equal monthly payments on the 
loan for up to 20 years. 
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Group Hrghfighted 
City of Santa Clara 

Santa Clara Water, sewer and SOJar Division 
1600 Washington Avenue 
Santa Cfafa. Calirornia 95050 
UOd) 984^3183 



region TVA'» Mtivitiea include tlood contrOk Ol^ctfic power prodiKltOn, r«croatiOK ^mP^ovemont «ifid other ajqm o( 
^sotfico d«voK}p(nent (For mote infOimatfOn on TVA> see R«V)afC«» Al end of Efi^^gy Section } 

^fo(e for it comPietc Jtshn^ of 9rouf>s fe^Tured tttrougnouT tnts txtoic. \a<J6x 
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Homegrown Gasahol 

Sot/fftwesf Alabama Farmers 

Cooperative Association 
Highmy 80 West 
Selma, Alabama 36701 
(205) 872-6227 



A gfoup of small farmers, eager to beat skyrocket- 
ing fuel prices, are using their fathers' and grand- 
fathers* moonshining methods to produce an energy 
alternative that may in time make them energy self- 
sufficient. Tne alternative is gasahol, a blend of 90 
percent gasoline and 1 0 percent farm-made alcoho) 
which yields the same mileage as unleaded gasoline 
and otters an ever renewable energy source. 

Seeking ways to save money isn*t new to the Selma- 
based Southwest Alabama Farmers Cooperative 
Association (SWAFCA). an agricultural co-op of 
some t. 000 black, small farmers in a lO-county 
area,* They had banded together in t967 to cut 
costs by bulk buying and sharing a marketing sys- 
tem which, meant better prices for produce and 
hogs. In the late 1960s snembership had mush- 
roomed 10 over 2,500 but as spiraling feed, fuel and 
other costs forced many to give up their land, mem- 
bership plummeted. However, recent years have 
seen a resurgence in membership, and the co^op 
has expanded to include custom services in liming, 
fertilizing and harvesting. 

Experimental Distillery 

The idea of gasahol isn't new either, SWAFCA 
members knew it was being used elsewhere ;n Ihe 
country, and they had all heard stories of moon- 
shiners adding a little homemade alcohol to their 
tanks when they were running low on gas. So pro- 
ducing alcohol for fuel was a natural response to 
the energy crisis and a nalural outgrowth of their 
earlier activities. 

As a result, In 1976 a small group of co^^p mem- 
bers decided to build an experimental distillery 
modeled after a simple moonshiner's stfll and made 
from parts scavan^d from local junk yards. 

Building A Working Distillery 

That effort paved the way in t978 to a bigger, more 
sophisticated still Having obtained a license from 
the Ir.ternal Revenue Service's Bureau of Alcohol. 
Tobacco and Firearms (BATF), which guards against 
illegal use of alcohol in manufacluring whisky. 
SWAFCA menrtbers began looking for funds With 
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help Irom the Federation of Southern Cooperatives, 
a nonprofit technical assistance group for over 100 
rural co-ops and credit unions in 10 southern states, 
the group won a $326,000 grant from the Department 
of Commerce's Minority Business Development 
Agency (MBDA), and about two dozen co^op mem- 
bers began volunteering time to the project,' 

Although the grants helped to defray the costs of 
building the distillery, SWAFCA's biggest savings was 
realized by scrounging for materials and doing the 
work themselves. For instance, even a used distilla- 
tion unit, which separates water from alcohol would 
have cost $80,000 but the co^p built its own with 
scraps for just $7,000, 

Completed Plant 

Completed in 1978, the distillery produces up to 500 
gallons of alcohol every week. The alcohol is mixed 
with gasoline on SWAFCA's Selma grounds and is 
distributed to members who pay only for the gas- 
oline—saving 10 percent on every lankful. 

Ultimately SWAFCA would like to produce enough 
alcohof to sell to nonmembers but that would re- 
quire more funding for a bigger plant. 

The alcohol is made basically the same way as the 
oldtime moonshine. Ground corn* enzymes and 
yeast are cooked in water over a wood fire lo pro- 
duce mash. The liquid is then separated and distilled 
into ethyl alcohol or ethanol. The water is recycled 
into the cooker for the next batch and Ihe corn 
residue is fed to livestock. 

Potential of Gasahol 

SWAFCA and other groups see enormous potentfal in 
the production of gasahol because ethanoi can be 
made from almost anything: waste paper, wood pulp, 
fruits, sugar cane, soybeans and even household gar- 
bage. One Minnesota scientist-turned^farmer. Lance 
Crombie, says five acres of sugar beets could be 
turned into a year's supply of alcohol for a small- to 
medium-sized ^rm. In additton, gasahol production 
could put thousands of idle acres of farmland back 
into use. 

Increasing Self-Reliance 

SWAFCA would like to begin producing methane, an 
alternative heating source made Uom livestock 
manure and other decomposed organic matter. Using 
methane as the heating gas for alcohol production 
would creale a complete cycle of renewable energy 
sources and make the co^op more energy self-suffi- 
cient* growing corn lo make alcohol, leeding the 
corn residue lo farm animals, using the manure to 
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Conventional Process for Production of 
Fuel^Gmde Ettiano) from Sugars or Starcti. 




Sugar or 
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ethanol^grain alcohol 




(Reduces liquid 
content) 




6 

Up to 99,5% ethanot 



Water 



Evaporator 
or Dryer 



Animal Feed 



A combination of 10 percent ethand arul 90 percent gasolir>e makes gasahol. 

Adapted with esststance from the Oepartmnt of Energy from For Today: For Tomorrow, a demor\^tretfor\ fiubticatfon from 
the Oepartmenf of Cfiemicaf Engineering erui APPfied Chemistry, Coiumbia Univmftyt sportsored ty the Office of Tech* 
noiogy CommtrcieUzetfon, Office of Wrrcdty Busirte^s Devetopmerjt Agency, Department of Commerce. 
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make methane, and the methane to cook the alcohoL 
Gasahol Gains Support 

So far gasahol is mainly being produced in small 
quanlities for farm use but support is growing for 
larger scale production. The fuel has been endorsed 
by President Carier and a number of Congressional 
leaders. Congress, in fact, passed a taw in 1978 ex^ 
empting the fuel from the four*cents*per*gallon 
Federal gasoline tax and the Environmental Protec* 
tion Agency (EPA) has since given the go-ahead to 
authorized service stations to sell gasahoL 

Other States Push Gasahol 

Several states are actively promoting gasahol. For 
example, in the Midwestern Plains states, where corn 
is abundant, over 500 filling stations do a brisk 
gasahol business. Stations in Indiana sell 250 thou* 
sand gallons of gasahol every month, and Colorado 
plans to construct five alcohol plants to produce 
50 million gallons a year by 1 981 . 

Success at SWAFCA has convinced cohdp President 
Albert Turner that gasahol is here to stay, "The facts 
are," he says, ''that 50 percent of the fuel coming 
into this country is coming from unfriendly nations. 
And we're running out. So new fuel sources have to 
be the alternative. For us poor, small farmers, 
gasahol is that alternative.** 



* AllhOuOhrtol Av«ir»bl«(n itme to h«lp Ihfl Southwest Alabama Fann«r4 Cooperative Association ISW AFC A}. cooPs m.tv 
nowQtfarifr fof technicar and Unanaal Assistance from tft« nswt^ creafed Naiiona^ Constj^ef CeouetAUvo Sank 

* The F«aef4tion ot Sou1h«m CooP«ra1ive» t\tO menl^oned in Homing Section. P ^G^ 

Thet3J6jOOO(lfanl tmmthe Oepartmenl Of Commcfco'* (OOC) MinoMy eu^meaft Devoiopiddnl Agoncy (MBOA|i, lormofiv 
th« Ofiica of Minonly Bo^kne^a ErtlOrprlae. came I'Om (be ExP^niD^nl and CKHnonstraliOrt Pfooram witich 15 no lOngor in 
axhitinca 

** For iUftbo< tnronnaiion. mo Appendix ll tfndcr -fJailOAat Consumer Coop«fat(ve Bank 
NOl«- f ora GOntPiate ItSling of grOuP» featured throughout fhis bOOk lntf«x 
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Small Farm Alternatives 

Small Farm Energy Profect 
P.O, Box 736 

Hartington, Nebraska 68739 
(402) 254-6893 

and 

Center for Rural Affairs 
P.O. 80x405 
Wattbill, Nebraska 68067 
(402) 846-5428 



Rising energy costs hit farmers both as producers 
and consumers. They need energy to heat their 
homes and d/ive their cars as well as to plant, 
harvest and market the farm products that provide 
their incomes. 

Small farm owners, often on tight budgels, are par- 
ticularly squeezed as energy-related production 
costs rise along with fuel prices. For instance, be- 
tween 1970 and 1975, some fertilizers rose in price 
by a whopping 147 percent and fuel prices have 
also skyrocketed. 

But by building solar devices to warm their homes 
and operate their grain dryers and wir>d-powered 
generators which provide electricity for machinery, 
24 low-income farmers in central Nebraska have 
saved hundreds of dollars a year in ulility costs, 

Succe$$ Today 

From 1977 to 1980 the Small Farm Energy Project, 
based *n Hartinglon and sponsored by Ihe nonprofit 
Cenler for Rural Affairs, coordinaled the Project and 
spurred alternative energy participation by slaging 
solar design workshops for area farmers.^ Experls 
provided technical assistance but all conslruction 
was done the farmers. 

Each participating farmer had to build two alter- 
native energy devices for the farm or home during 
Ihe course of the Projecl, A total of 137 energy in- 
novations resulted. 

The Small Farm Energy Projecl picked up an aver- 
age of 50 percent on construction costs. After two 
years participating farmers had paid an average of 
$500 a year lo build energy-savers and were enjoy- 
ing a savings of about $700 yearly in fuel and elec- 
tricity bills. 



And by Ihe time the Project ended in February 1980 
it had won the respect of once skeptical agricultural 
experts al the University ol Nebraska and state 
energy experts. Moreover, ACTION showed confi- 
dence in the group by awarding a $1 22,500 National 
Demonstration Grant, funded under ils Special 
Volunteer Program,* to replicale Ihe Projecl 
elsewhere in Nebraska as well as in Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Iowa, 




A tig proiectsofar paneling a </a/ry tmrn 



One Happy Experience 

"We got a lot more out of the Energy Project than I 
expected." says Rick Pinkelman of Hartington, an 
early Project participant. For $10 Pinkelman built a 
solar window box collector which harnesses the 
sun's energy and helps heat his home. After install- 
ing the collector. Pinkelman says, he didn't use his 
Oil furnace until temperatures dropped to 40^F 




Smatier sotar systems hefp tower home heating biUs. 
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Since then Pinkelman has insialled a larger collec- 
tor which he estimates saves moie thdn $600 yearly 
on heahng bills 

And Plnkelman^s success spuifed a dozen neighboi- 
ing farmers lo iojd the Projecl and^butld boi^ir 
window box collectors for Iheir homes 

Origins 

The Waithilhbased Cenler for Rural Affairs faced 
obstacles when it decided to launch the Proiect in 
October 1976 Opposition was raised by experts at 
the University of Nebraska and the Nebraska state 
Energy Office who feared the Project would dupli- 
cate then own energy efforts in the area. Center 
leaders countered thai a focus on smaft farms 
would be unique and that the Pioiecl would spur the 
use of Widespread aliefnali\/e energy systems by 
local farmers 

Funding 

After five months the group convinced the State 
Energy Office to channel to them a $400,000 grant 
from the Community Services Administration's (CSA) 
Emergency Energy Conservation Services Program* 
for the three-year Project, which paid for technical 
assistance, staff, publications and construction 
costs. Initially the Project had one part-time and two 
full-time staffers, but as tt grew four employees 
worked full time. 

Fanners Encouraged to Build Their Own 

Proiect staffers set out to get farmers involved rn 
the Proiect. Since staffers were from the area they 
didn't have to overcome suspicions that outsiders 
might have faced They talked to the farmers about 
the long-time, money-saving benefits of alternative 
energy and the heJp avajJabie for construction costs 

Participating farmers.ieport favorable and varied ex- 
periences wilh Iherr energy projects For instance. 
Earl Fish of Belden. Nebraska began harnessing 
the sun's rays for his e.OOO-bushel giam diyer m 
1977. Fish spent two months and less than $500 
building the solar grain dryer wrlh luml^^ryard 
materials The device saves $100 a year in fuel 
costs. It would have beon twice as expensive lo 
bufid but the Project picked up 50 percent of con- 
struction costs^ 



Solar dryers take lOiKjer to reduce grain moisture 
than iradiliOndl propane gas dryers and aren't as 
Suitable for large farms. But for Earl FiSh the sav- 
ings are real and immediate. 

Three other farmer pcirticipanis chose lo Dufid ver- 
tical wall ' North^^ collectors, inexpensive devices 
developed by Bill Nortl^ oi the San Luis Valley Solar 
Energy Association in southern Colorado, to heat 
then homes/ 




A window box sotar ootieotor 



Hindsight 

Proiect leaders admit they made lew mistakes m 
setting up the program A basic understanding ot 
the principles ot solar tec^ ology is needed anr* 
they Overestimated the participants' knowledge 
Coupled with some Skephcrsm and seasonal 
demands on farmers" tune, that lack o* knowledge 
caused a nine month delay betv^een funding and 
completion of the first proiect Also, they didn^t 
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expect the deluge of requests for information and 
materials that poured in as word of the Project 
spread The Project had neither sufficient staff nor 
financial resources to handle the requests. 

Methane— A Viable Alternative 

Other farm groups around the country are showing 
just how much can be done with alternative energy 
sources. One of the most promising developments 
is the creation of methane or blo*gas. Methane is 
produced by the decaying action of organic wastes 
combined with certain bacteria. The process, which 
occurs in airtight containers called digesters, pro- 
duces a substance simitar to natural gas. The cur- 
rent annual production of five billion cubic feet is 
enough to supply 40,000 homes with gas for a year, 

Ecotope Group, a nonprofit research and consulting 
organization based in Seattle, Washington, designed 
and operates a 50.000-gallon digester that provides 
enough biotas to power a steam boiler at the State 
Honor Dairy Farm in Monroe,^ Funding came from a 
$214,000 grant from the Fuels from Biomass Pro- 
gram.* adrministered by the Department of Energy 
(DOE), and a state grant of $125,000 to demonstrate 
the use of digesters on medium^ and large*sized 
dairy farms. The digestor produces 8.000 cubic feet 
of methane a day from the manure of 180 dairy cows, 

There*s also a . nationwide methane experiment 
underway by the New Life Farm based in Orury, 
Missouri,* The nonprofit group's 40-acre larm serves 
as a conservation center for farmers, individuals 
and communities. New Life Farm's Rural Gas'ifica^ 
tion Project (RGP). funded by CSA*s Emergency 
Energy Conservation Services Program.* is building 
about a dozen digesters on farms across the United 
States to determine the feasibility of cutting high 
energy costs with low-cost, owner-built bio-gas 
systems. 



Crop Dryers 

The East River Electric Power Cooperative in 
Madison, South Dakota is experimenting with solar 
grain dryers, in cooperation with the South Dakota 
State University, they built dryers for about S300 a 
unit out of used material from an offset printing 
plant. The solar grain dryer saves an estimated 
S125 a year in fuel costs. 

Groups Highlighted 

East R'tvdr Electric Power Cooperative 
Lockar Drawer E 
Madison, South Dakota 57042 
{605} 256-4536 

Ecotopa Gfoitp 

2332 East Mad'tson Avenue 

Seattle, Washington dEt112 

(206)322-3753 

Rural Gasification Project 
New Life Farm 
Drury, Missouri 6S638 
(4t7)26t'25$3 



*Fof r^r* InlOrmilion on tho Cenler for RuUI Alfai^^* ^ R«>OifrC0>al 8n((0l Ert«r\ly S«Cl»On 

'For mof« (rtlofoijlfon on Ecotops Groupn $«a R«$ourc«» «ntf oiSft^TQy $tci\0n 
■For mort inlonnitiOn on iha n«w LtlOFarm, ^ n«^fc«S ^1 atttf oi Eft^gy S«ctiOft 

' StJiO tnafot local govvromvnt agencies jr« Kvqtfantlir respooitbie ^^t a((mtniStra1tOrt 01 Fodef«l Ofogr^m rtfndi 
Ffoto: Fof«compial« fksimg Of grouts tojiufOd throughout imsbook,saa tn^tt 
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Windpower 

Eleventh Street Movement 

519 East 11th Street 

New York, New York 10009 

(212)982-1460 

and 

Energy Task Force 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 

(212)6751920 



November 13, 1976 was a parlicularly cold and 
wind/ day for a press conference staged on the roof 
of an 1 l-aparmrient cooperative tenement owned by 
22 mostly Puerto Rican residents of New York City's 
impoverished Lower East Side,* The main atlraclion: 
the unveiling of the first urban windmilt in the United 
States, 

Tfie windmitl's smalt two^kitow^tt generator provides 
about one-tfiird of the lighting in the buildings halls 
and otfier common areas, saving the coop owners 
as much as $200 a year in electric bills. Even more 
unique, when excess electricity is generated by tfie 
windmilt on windy days, it flows into Consolidated 
Edison *s (Con Ed) grid. And New York's Public Ser- 
vice Commission has ruled that the giant public utili- 
ty must pay the co-op for the excess electricity. 

The windmill's unveiling wasn't the first time the 
press corps had climbed the five flights of stairs to 
the tenement's sooty roof. Nearly a year before they 
had iJeen summoned to v(ew America's first urban 
active solar water heating system. 

Model of Energy Independence 

The windmill and solar heating systems are proud 
symbols of energy independence for the resident- 
owners of 519East llth Street, In 1973, starting 
with an abandoned, bumed-out shell of a building, 
5l9's co-op residents— with the help of some con- 
cerned sotar and windpower experts — sweated and 
totted to rehabilitate and thoroughly weatherize the 
gutted structure, Theu efforts led to big energy sav- 
ings and the creation of two nationally respected 
nonprofit groups; the Eleventh Street Movement and 
Ihe Energy Task Force (ETF),* 




Success Today 

A combination of high quality insulation, energy con- 
servation and the active solar ivater heating system 
provided 70 percent of the building's heating require- 
ments in 1979, "Our utility bill for the building in 
1976 was $2,500/' says Michael Freedberg, former 
director of the Eleventh Street Movernent. "A nor- 
mal utility bill for that size building would have been 
around $7,500-" 



The 11th Stmt windmiH become part of the New York Ctty 
skyline. 
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Origins 

The 519 Housing Co op began in 1973 when 
Freedberg and Roberlo (Rabbil) Nazario, director of 
Inler-Faith Adopl-a-BuHding. a nonprolil group 
dedicated lo restoring Ihe impoverished Lower East 
Side area, began organizing unemployed residents 
10 buy and renovate Ihe abandoned building.^ 

Once organized, the group had no money for Ihe 
hefly down paymenl needed for a loan lo buy and 
restore the dwelling. But a revofulionary cily pro- 
gram called "sweat equity** came to the rescue. 
Sweal equity allows low-income residents to use 
Iheir labor as a down paymenl on city loans to buy 
and renovate deterioraled dwellings.* "Sweat equity 
produces housing for low-income people al half the 
cosl of convenlional methods/* Freedberg says. As 
a resull residenis become co-op owners in the reno- 
vated building al payments they can afford. 

In 1974. with backing of Inler-Faith AdopE-a-Building 
and Ihe nonprofit Urban Homesleading Assistance 
Board (UHAB). the 11th Slreet cOK)p won a $177,000 
sweat equity loan from the cily.* And the prospec- 
llve lenants began Ihe hard vvork of renovallon. 
(Although nol available in lime lo assist Ihe group, 
co-ops may now qualify for lechnical and financial 
assislance from the newly created National Con- 
sumer Cooperalive Bank/*) 

Installing Solar Savers 

Meanwhile, at a UHAB meeting Freedberg mel 
Travis Price, a solar archilect from New Mexico 
who had teamed of New York's sweat equity pro- 
gram and realized \\s potential for culting solar in- 
stallalion cosls for poor residents. 

The Iwogol togelher al 519 in the spring of 1974 
and Price was given the green fight lo apply lor 
lunds and design a solar system for the building 

Funding 

In October of lhat year Price began teaching the 
co-op members how lo weatherize the building by 
installing storm windows and insulating exterior 
walls. A $43,000 grant from the Community Services 
Admrnjstralion's (CSA) Emergency Energy Conserva- 
tion Services Program* paid for solar hardware, in- 
suialrOri and technical consullanls. 

Meanwhile, Price and several young archilecturai 
studenis formed the Energy Task Force, a nonprofit 
lechnical assistance group whjch, !or Ihree months 
during Ihe cold 1975 winter, worked with co-op 
members in building ihe solar healing system. 




EtevenVy Street windmUt stands fo the forefront of Con 
faciisties. 

"There we were up on the roof Saturday nighls 
working by droplight. the wind whistling Ihrough our 
beards, our lingers Ireezing olf as we filled the 
pipes." Price recalls. By March 1976 the solar 
water heating system was complele and ihe co-op 
Owners moved in. 

The Windmill 

Bui the work slii) wasnM over. During the building's 
reconslruclion. the lllh Sireel group had tangled 
wiih Con Ed Over a $1,000 eiecirtc bill The drspule 
led Price to an allernalive energy conference in 
New York where Ted Finch, a recent college grad^ 
uale wUh a major in wind energy, lectured. Price 
asked Finch lo lake a look al 519 and offer sugges^ 
tions. On the day of Fmch*s visit. Con Ed pulled Ihe 
plug on 519, cutting off the building's electricity and 
causing Ihe solar collectors lo overheat 

Finch reacied inslantly. Determined lo rrtinrmize the 
co-op s dependence on the large ulilily company, in 
October t976 he acquired a $4,000 secondhand. 
2,000-walt windmill lhat measured 14 feet in 
diameler. And with another small CSA grani from 
Ihe Emergency Energy Conservation Services Pro- 
gram, construction and installation of the windmill 
was compleled 

Hoisting the Windmrll 

ETF cind J 1 1h Stree! co-op mcmbcfs prepared for 
tho windmill by constructing a concrete base and 
reinforcing the roof to hold Ihe structure lighlty m 
placo Scaffold material was borrowed from Ihe 
Caihedrdi of Si John the Di\/ino, a local Episcopal 
church, lo hoisl iht^ windmill Onto the roof And a 
rugged pully sybiuni wcib dtldched to the side the 
bufiding 
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Mustering 311 the know-how and mgenuUy (hey 
could, a group of aboul 40 neighborhood residents 
managed to hoisl the two 20-foot windnnitl sections 
to Ihe top of the five-story building, as Freedberg re- 
calls, "wUh a lot of tuck, sweat and muscle power/* 

Once the windmill was in place, the group used wire 
to secure it to the reinforced sections of the roof. 




Hf^sUng the ^dmitt 



Bronx Windmill 

Solar systems and weatherizatton techniques have 
spread much more rapidly than windmills on New 
York's Lower East Side. But the small demonstra- 
tion windmill on M th Street led to another impres- 
sive project in the Hunts Point section of the South 
Bronx. The 64-foot siructure is ifie firsi commercial 
windmill of its size in New Yorlc. The windmill— con- 
structed with ETF s technical assistance— is part of 
an lnnovative plan dreamed up by the Bronx Frontier 

' R)f n:)OrtinformatiOr*onnou5iflO<;oopcfai(wes.Ma<;J»art tn Hoosif^fl Seclion.p U9 
* The Et6v«nth Strtet M<A«fnenl "5 also nv«ntiOO*d 'f* Food S«CtiOft» P 60 
' rntflr'F3ilhAdOPtaeuil£Jmg'isaTso*nenrn)flod"oKou5irt9Sfl<:itort.P 



Development Corporation (8FDC). a nonprofit com- 
munity group, to *'green over*' some of the belea- 
guered borough's worst rubbled areas * The wind- 
mill provides tow-cost eleclricily for Ihe nonprofit 
group s composting operation which occupies four 
acres near the Hunts Point sewage treatment plant. 

Other Groups 

Near Allentown, Pennsylvania the Energy Develop- 
ment Corporation's Dorney Park windmill, christened 
in May 1979 by Miss uSAwith the traditional bottle 
of champagne, is providing nearly 20 percent of the 
electricity needs of the amusement park. 

A less glamorous but highly effective use of wind- 
power is the system designed and installed by WTG 
Energy Systems, Inc., a Buffalo, New York company 
specializing in the development of wind turbine gen- 
erators. In 1977 the prototype windmill was con^ 
structed on the island of Cuttyhunk off New Bedford, 
Massachusetts and today provides nearly 75 per- 
cent of the winter residents' electric needs. WTG 
Energy Systems is currently negotiating with the 
island's utility company to combine their power 
sources. 



Groups Highlighted 

Bronx Frontier DevetoPmerkt Corporatiork 
1080 Leggett Avenue 
Sronx, New York 10474 
1212) 542 4640 

Energy Development Corporation 
3630 Dorney Park Roa<t 
Aiientownr Pennsytvarkia lBl04 
(215) 395 3724 

WTG Energy Systems^ inc. 
251 Bm street 
Buffalo, New York 14203 
(716) 856-1620 



* &w«at Equiiy the dilfercAC^ between the norinai labor cost o1 building renabiliiation the s<nail amount paid fftfx>- 
vatofs. Sweat equiiy me^s iho viiXv^ Of the swoat una labor put lolo Ihe butidtn^ bt the Peopfe who buiii of renovated it 

' For rngre infOrmaiton on the Urbdr> HOmcsieadtng Assistanoo Board (UhAb). ^ Resources at of Houst'^ Secttoo 

FamTlies become "urbdrt homesteaders' by P^^renasmg iro«n Iheoiiy aoaoandor^ properly lof « loKen sum^ Repair$ musi be 
m^on the dweilmO soi^at it meeis the rhih^mum city hou^i'^ code et^ards Tbeclty meKes lurvds for (ehaoititation avail- 
able tf> the form of tOw miera^i loans which the homosteaders pay t>act( at^ef all ibe fehabititaiiOh iscompieie aod the deeds 
have been mrr>ed over to Ihem 

' The Bfcnn FiOnde* OevefOPmer^t CotPoral>oi^ tBFOO "s profited irt Food Seclion, p 56 

* State arid/Of loCal govorrwie^t aoencies arc freQuefllly resoonsiblo for admimStfaitOn of Federal pfO^ram funds For luriher 
mtormationi. see Apper^diji I onder appropnAie Federal agOricy 

' ' For (ddfiof Jn(ormaiiOfli *ee APPendijt l* under "HatiOnai Consumcf CooPoraiive BanK," 
N0T£. For A. complete listing o1 gfouPs feaiufOd thiOugtiout this booK, see indoji 
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Educating the Public 
on Energy 



Introduction 

With limited fuel resources and soaring prices, energy 
education is becoming more and more important. At- 
Ihough rhe issues often seem complex* a practical 
knowledge of alternative and renewable energy sources 
is vital 10 all of us. 

Groups around the country are finding ways to make 
energy an inleresting and lively subjecL In this chapter 
we look at some creative education programs that 
make citizens aware of energy choices while helping 
Ihem cut fuel costs. 

We glance at a comprehensive program in Ocean 
County. New Jersey that uses everything from puppels 
for kindergarteners to solar construction projects for 
high schoolers to spark interest in energy. And two high 
school teachers in Seat Pleasant. Maryland taught slih 
dents to build and instaJI a solar collector that provides 
heat for Iheir prefabricated school building. 

We also look at Iwo ccHtimunity programs that drama- 
tize alternative energy in unforgettable ways. One is a 
traveling solar carnival thai leaves behind newly in- 
spired solar advocates as well as good cheer. The 
other IS a unique self-contained model home in Berkeley, 
California that demonstrates how much urban residents 
can do to become energy self-sufficient. 

Finally we describe a special kind of education pro- 
gram—one that multiplies its solar effdrts by teaching 
others to teach. The New Mexicobased Solar Suste- 
nance Team has trained residents from every corner of 
the country to conduct sotar greenhouse workshops for 
their neighbors. Hundreds of solar greenhouses dot our 
nation s countryside because oi these workshc»ps. 

All of these education projects offer practical, sure-fire 
ways to interest residents in learning about energy al- 
ternatives. You can set up exciting education programs 
in your community as well The following groups provide 
some good hints on how to start. 
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Teaching Kids About Energy 

Ocean County Youth Energy 

Conservation Corps 
127 Hooper Avenue 
Toms fitter, New Jersey 05753 
(201) 244^2121 --Ext. 3250 



When puppet ScHar Sal told kindergarteners in Toms 
River* New Jersey to save energy* one youngster 
became so enthusiastic that he insisted his family 
eat by candlelight for three evenings. 

And more than 100 juniors and seniors at the Ocean 
County Vocational and Technical School— part of 
Toms River's publo school system— built an energy- 
efficient house boasting a passive sofar design and 
heavy insulation which was sold at public auction 
for $1 7.000. The $5*000 profit is slated for Ihe 
students' next project* an energy-efficient counsel- 
ing center and library. 

Success Today 

These activities and others reflect the success of a 
Toms River-based group dedicated to promoting 
energy education in Ocean County's 33 municipal- 
ities. The Ocean County Youth Energy Conservation 
Corps aims to bolster student and teacher knowl- 
edge about energy alternatives and conservation 
while awakening /oungsters to energy employment 
opporlunities. 

The Corps' free resources rnclude an energy library 
with films and brochures, energy fairs, symposiums 
and speakers who sometime assume the role of car- 
toon characters or use puppets to enliven their 
messages. 

How-to-Teach Packages 

Since 1976 over 700 kindergarten through high 
school teachers have made learning fun with the 
Corps' how-to-teach energy packages which are 
geared to specific age levels. In fact, requests are 
pouring in from all over the country for informalion 
on the packages whjch contain hundreds of ideas 
for classroom discussrons* field tr*ps* games and 
easy blueprints for a range of energy-saving 
devices— from pretty energy-saving windowblinas to 
makeshift solar hot dog cookers to solar heaters 



"The teaching materials are easy to incorporate in 
the classroom and make the students aware of 
energy conservation/' says Virginia Blinn* a teacher 
at Ella Clarke Elementary School in Lakewood who 
uses film strips and olher Corps materials to leach 
her fourth graders. 




Chftdren team attout the sun's power through a so/ar cottector* 



Origins 

The Corps was launched \n 1 976 by the Ocean 
Counly Energy CojnciL a citizens advisory group to 
the County's governing bocty, the Board of Free- 
holders. The best way to raise resident conscious- 
ness about energy conservation* Council staffers 
thought, was to start with Ihe youth whose enthusi- 
asm would spread from classrooms to homes to the 
community at targe. 

Councrl members and several interested Ocean 
County teachers and students began pushing the 
idea, winning support from state and county 
educators. 

Budget and Staff 

Soon after, Ihe Council passed a resolution creating 
the Corps. Council staff member Sally T Burt, an 
early supporter, was named coordinator The group 
won a $10^000 Federal Energy Administration (FEA) 
grant enabling them lo buy cameras and other 
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equipmeni to slock the library and assemble how-io* 
leach packages ' 

The Corps annual budget, an unbelievably low 
$850, IS used to buy promotional matenals and 
cOmes from the counly-tunded Council's budget 
The Council pays for two Corps employees and the 
Department of Labor^s Comprehensive Employmenl 
and Training Act (CETA) Progrann* provides an addi- 
tional worker 

Involving Teachers, Students and Others 

The Youlh Corps' low budget and small slaff are 
greatly enhanced by a large contingent of volun- 
teers. From 1976 to 1979 Over 300 students and 
teachers donated time to speak at school assemblies 
and classrooms* plan symposiums, film and produce 
an energy slide show and perform other duties. 

For example, in 1979 Blinn and her leam teacher 
busied their 60 students with a "trash lo treasure" 
recycling proieci which was later incorporated in 
the Corps' how-io*teach packages. The studenis 
made over 50 items from reusable trash, including 
napkm nngs from cardboard and hanging flower 
pots from margarine and whipped cream tubs And 
at the Corps' one-day statewide energy farr in Toms 
River, a crowd of about 1.000 battled a rainy day to 
eye the treasures and other siudenl-made exhibits 
such as solar panels, energy-saving shades, a 
gasahof still and a solar oven 

The private sector helps too For instance, in 1978 
an ownei of a solar-powered restaurant volunteered 
■ (0 speak at (ne Corps^ soiar symposium Studenis, 
plumbers and other technicians learned how to 
plan, apply for grants and construct a solar building. 



"We're showing our young people thai energy con- 
servation IS not jusl a mauer of saving Mom and 
Dad money." coordinator Burt says, "but the (alter- 
native energy tteld) offers career opportunities right 
here in Ocean County/' 

Other Groups 

In Staples, Minnesota the Regional Energy Informa- 
tion Center, developed by 30 school teachers, pro- 
vides practical how-to-teach energy packages for 
use in a variety of elementary and secondary class- 
rooms in a six-county area.^ 

In home economics classes, for example, ctudents 
logged their families' transportation for one week 
and compared energy costs with alternatives like 
carpoohng and bus riding 

And in a computer math course students surveyed 
the community's energy usage and worked out a 
computer program to measure heat loss Then at 
the group's energy fair, a student-operated com- 
puter pinpoinr areas of heat loss in residents* 
honf^es, prompting many to caulk, weatherstrip and 
add insulation. 

In addition, at the Center the public is treated to 
displays ranging from woodburnmg stoves lo solar- 
powered hot dog cookers and a wealth of alter- 
native energy literature. 

Every day the Energy Management Center in Port 
Rpchey. Florida offers students from nearby school 
districts an Outdoor Education Center with demon- 
strations of energy.alternalives. 

Groups Highlighted 

Energy Management Center 
P.O, Sox 190 

Port Richey, Florida 33568 
(613) 848^48?0 



Regional Energy Information Center 
Staples. Minnesota 56479 
(201)894-2430— ExI. 



In 1977 Federal Energy AtJmirn*trariOo tF£A) Vf*S roPl^CiKJ by Ihe O'JPilflmOnl Ol EnOrgy {00^> 

* T*>fl A^jjional Gnor^y *r>'orfv*aii(io Curn&f was j(*itiaiiy funded iiy Tiile iV of tno Giom,*nlan' and Si?conda^ EtJucation aci 
lESlAI * which IV admioijiflreo t>y ihC DciJdrtment ol Mc<tlth fdu^dlion ^nd WGIT^trO ^HEW> Trw CofltVf Tiovv f'jrhJd by tuc 
Minnesota Efiiiigy Agiincy ant^ Ihe Staples Vocational reohnicoi in^tdulc 

* Staio andjor local Oovernmcn^ agefici^v Aid Irequently r<!*pon*it>ie admmtsiratioa oi FcdOfai Orogram ^md* For tut 
thCr informatton sfto Appondii^ i un<}?r ApPrOPnato FedOral agcncV 

Nom F(vr a comPiote itsling ol grt>ucv loatUfOd lh*ou9t>Owt ihi!V book. $00 tnd^jt 
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Solar Power Learning By Building 

Central Senior High School 
200 Cabin Branch Road 
Seat Pleasant, Maryland 20027 
(301) 336^8200 

In the winter of 1976 some students and teachers 
at Central Senior High School *n Prince George's 
County, Maryland learned about the energy crisis 
the hard way. Due to overcrowding, many classes 
were held in temporary, prefabricated propane- 
heated buildings which were shut down because of 
fuel shortages. 

Learning From Crisis 

But a couple of enterpnsing Central High teachers 
decided to turn the energy crisis into a learning ex- 
perience for students. Jerry Silver, a science 
teacher, and math instructor Kurt Johnson created a 
project for math, science, drafting and other 
students to desig n, con struct and install a simple 
solar collector to providOeat and slash the amount 
of propane fuel needed. 

"Probably the strongest message that students 
receive from their school about energy is the exam- 
pie set by the school riself/* Silver and Johnson 
wrote in a 1977 Today's Education article. "The 
types of energy choices made by an educational in- 
sirtutron influence sludents' perceptions of whal is 
appropriate use of energy/** 

Developing Plans 

In class 20 sludenis and the two leachers discussed 
and evaluated ideas and agreed on a design to cap- 
ture the sun's energy— an efficient but simple solar 
healing system for thejr classroom. The 8-by-24 foot 
collector is made from six plywood boxes— or pan- 
els—painted black inside to absorb ttie sun's rays 
and filled with aluminum cans to collect the heat. 
Fiberglass covers the box to keep in the heat. The 
panels are connected, creating a long single solar 
collector which faces the sun. Air is circulated 
through ducts by two blowers, one pumping solar- 
heated air into the room and the other pulling the 
room's cool air inio the collector for heating. 



Getting Started— A Joint Effort 

The teachers persuaded the local utility to donate 
lumber. School maintenance personnel and a local 
eleclricran and sheet metal worker offered their ex- 
pertise. The Board of Education kicked in $800 for 
other materials such as paint, nails, insulation and 
fans. 




Central Senior High students attach the sotar heating system to 
the schoothouse* 
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Wilh resources in hand 11;^ students lackled Ihe 
project. Drafting students drew up plans for the col- 
leclor. Others gathered, cleaned and painted 1 ,200 
aluminum cans and calculaled room dimensions 
and volume lo determine energy needs. 

Building and Installing 

With malerials ready and two textljooks for refer- 
ence, the crew of studenis, teachers and technical 
helpers began work one March weekend. By the 
end OT Ihe day three of the colleclor panels were 
compleled and within a few weeks all six were fin- 
ished By May the solar colleclor was operational 

Valued at $2,000 the solar heating system, which is 
controlled by an automatic thermoslat, costs about 
$10.40 a year to operate. On winter days the collec- 
tor's temperature reaches between 140*F and 180*F. 
So even on cloudy days when the sun's rays are 
harder to capture, heat from the collector is capable 
of boosting room temperatures from 5 lo 30 degrees 
above those oulside. 

Second Solar Project 

In 1978 Central High students tackled another project 
—a solar heating system for the William S. Schmidt 
Environmental Education Center in Orme, Maryland. 
Funding agam came from *he Board of Education. 
And because the Center is so well insulated. Ihe 
syslem provides nearly ah heating needs on clear 
days- "The projects gave us a chance to interact 
wilh students in a new context and provided a vehi- 
cle (Or students to tie in what they were doing in 
other classes/* Johnson and Silver wrote in the To- 
day's Education article. "For example, students in 
woodworking classes used their skills in building the 
first collector. It also gave us many opportunities to 
preseni concepis that are pari of our regular math 
and science curriculum/* 

And Silver has a tip lor olher teachers planning a 
similar project. "You should involve as many dif- 
ferent teachers and program areas as possible/' he 
sucigests 



Other Schools 

The Utah Technical College m Sail Lake City is 
among the many schools which have added solar 
energy to Iheir curhcutum. The state-funded school 
has included the building of passive solar devices 
as part of conslruction courses and will soon add 
the new discipline to bricklaying and electrical con- 
tracting courses. Each year students build four 
homes^ In the 1978-79 school year two of the houses 
were built with passive solar heating systems 

Another approach to energy education is a program 
in McConnellsburg, Pennsylvania sponsored by the 
Fulton Counly Cooperative Extension Service/, 
working in conjunction with the Uniled Slates 
DepartmenI of Agriculture (USDA). 

Responding to a great number of requests for 
educational energy programs, the Extension Service 
organized a countywide Appropriate Technokjgy Club 
for youth with chaplers in vocational and agricultural 
classes of counly high schools. 

Groups Highlighted 

Futton County Cooperative 

Extension Servjce 
Pennsylvania State ^iniversity 
Courthouse Annex 

McConnet1st)urg« Pennsylvania 17233 
(717) 485-4111 

Utah Technical College 
4600 South Redwood f^oad 
Satt Lake City, Utah 64107 
(601)967^111 



' St^Htt. ^^tfy AtiO JCJtftt^fi, Kutt. "Ouf ScumJi-Macte So^r Project," To<f$y*s £da^sttcn tSeQiornner, d^iotiet 197^. p &Z 

* Snto «fid/of lOCai oov^rninent asoockes ite rre(iu«nil]^ lAsponsible lot «d«iiini>ir0lM)fi oi MetH pro^jiam runds For 
fuMftei hiamnton, Appendix ( under approPfiote Feder^r A^atiCY 

Not«: For it camPlet* uitinf o< DrouPi (e^iurad turOiif^riout thks book. ee« lnd«x ^ * 
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Travf^ting Energy Show 

New Western Energy Show 
226 Power Btock 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406)443 7272 
and 

Afternative Energy Resources 

Organization 
424 Slapteton Building 
Bilirngs, Montana 59101 
(406)2591958 



"Slep fight up iacJies and gentlemen The show is 
at>soo-luleiy free/' says Homet C. Breeze, empha- 
sr2rng hrs camrva* jargon wrih Hicks o* Uis fainbow 
Suspenders. "Don'l miss ihe exciting opportunity to 
get your membership to the Friends of the Wind 
SocieSy. You* too* can have all the free wind you 
need fof the rest of your life Come on folks The 
Show IS about (o begin " 

The animated Homer C Breeze uSes the make-be- 
lieve organization to lure a fair-going crowd to the 
trailer-turned-stage Once there he regales his audi- 
ence if] common sense language about the benefits 
and methods of harnessing the wind as an alterna- 
tive soufce of energy 

Novel Approach 

The idea of gettmg the pubijc interested jri alterna- 
tive energy resources in a ctrcus-^/ike atmosphere 
with high spirited dancing* singing joke telling is 
ihft brainchild of the Bilhngs* Mont.inc^^based Aller-^ 
native Ent?rgy Resources Orgiini:ation (AERO), a 
pnvate, nonprolit group dedicated to tx)lsiertng the 
use of alternative energy resources 

Since 1976 AERO s New Western Energy Show 
(NWES) has delighted over lOO.OOO people in parks, 
fairs and on schoolgrounds m five midwestern and 
western states addttron to shOfl dramattc pre- 
senialions. the theatre \s used for ught-heafted 
energy skils NWES f^»fS al^o boast energy displays 
with lechnjcians eager to conduct tours and answer 
questions, a library and bookstoff^. sf ^le show and 
solar conSliuclion workshops And w., their in^ 
Creasing popularity, requests for tau stoPs are 
coming m from all over the countiy 




Skit$ are an interesting way to spread the consefvation word. 



Origins 

The Idea of a roving energy fair was conceived by 
AERO staHers who realized thai people need first- 
hand expenence to understand alternative energy 
technologies. In 197^* when AERO was born, staff- 
ers gave slide shows and talks and published fact 
sheets and monthly newsletters— useful and worth- 
while work but hardly anything that mesmerized 
audiences So in 1975 a series of construction work- 
shops was launched at which participants actually 
built Such devices as wind generators and solar 
ovens 




Energy fairs teach communities about aiternative energy 
sources and conservation. 
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Ptaytng wMte ieaming about the fmportance of energy 
conservation 

First Funding 

Those successful workshops in 1976 paved Ihe way 
to the road shows. The $30,000 needed for salaries 
and the brightly painted trucks and trailer carrying 
the group's sun logo came from Montana's Renew- 
able Energy Resources Grants Program.' Grey 
Jacobs* an Indiana designer and AERO friend* was 
hired to design ihe show's trailer which converts 
into a stage for the group's presentations. That sum- 
mer a staff of 14 toured 13 Montana towns to the 
delighl of 10.000 fair-goers. 

Staff and Budget 

Today the NWES fair reaches beyond Montana to 
towns in California. Washinglon and Oregon In 
1979 their $100,000 budgel came mainly from state 
and Federal sources, sales and rental fees from 
their scripts and films and private donations.^ Some 
community groups also kicked in money to help 
defray expenses. 

The staff, which swells to 20 from 5 during touring 
season, actively enlists the help of local energy en- 
thusiasts interested in bringing ihe fair to their com- 
munities. Local groups seek permission for fair sites 
and. along with NWES staffers, flood Ihe local 
media with news releases* wangle public service 
announcements from TV and radio stations and ar- 
range guest appearances for NWES personnel on 
local talk shows. 

The Show Goes On 

When the show hits town the exhibits and displays 
of windmills, solar ovens, small turbines and olher 
alternative energy devices are set in place. For the 
nexl Iwo to 1 0 days local residents are treated to 
demonstralions and performances. 



Local residents are also encouraged to participate 
in the shows. Last year, with a grant from the Com- 
munity Services Administration's (CSA) Emergency 
Energy Conservation Services Program/ the group 
performed on the Northern Cheyenne and Crow In- 
dian reservalions where children and other 
members of the audience played active roles in the 
NWES production. 

Energy Center 

Following a successful tour in 1977, NWES was 
established as a year-round energy center focusing 
on school programs in the winter and carnival tour- 
ing in the summer. Based in Helena, Montana, the 
NWES office boasts a resource center and librar , 
Their programs have expanded to include adult 
education classes and how-to workshops. 

During its winter tours the show has traveled to 50 
schools across Montana intriguing students with 
easy-to-undersland energy information and conduct- 
ing in-school workshops where students and 
teachers build alternative energy devices. The group 
also teaches CSA staffers and local teachers how to 
hold energy education programs for their personnel 
and students. 

AERO*s Initiative/Enthusiasm Continues 

AERO is developing other ways to encourage 
localities to launch their own energy education proj- 
ects. In 1978, with funds from the Department of 
Labor's Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) Program/ organizers in eight cities were 
trained to spearhead energy education programs. 
Through AERO training sessions^ the organizers 
learn to hdd workshops, organize energy fairs and 
get media attention. Local groups donate office 
Space and money for telephones. 

Other Fairs 

Energy exhibits and demonstrations are laking root 
across the country, fn May of 1979 an Appropriate 
Community Technology Fair (ACT 79) was held on 
the Mall In Washington^ D.C, depicting completely 
self-contained community energy demonslralions, 
including alternative technologies such as windmill 
and solar projects. Exhibitors, speakers and enter- 
tainers from throughout the Mid-Atlantic region 
shared their skills, ideas and talents in promoting 
Ihe concept ol self-sufficiency. Act 79 was spon- 
sored by Ihe National Park Service and Ihe D.C, 
Cooperative Extension Service."* working in coopera- 
tion with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA), and a hosi of government agencies and 
nonprofit organizations. 
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Preparing a booth for the er}ergy fair 

And in Manhaltan, Kansas the Community Develop- 
ment OepartmenL working with Kansas Stale Uni- 
versity and community residents, put on a local 
energy fair featuring demonstration exhibits, training 
and education programs and an information ex- 
change. Fair participants learned through real pro- 
jects how to lower local energy costs while increas- 
ing public awareness of local options for energy 
conservation. 

Groups Highlighted 

ACT 79 

c/o JMalional Park Service 
Department of Xt\e Interior 
Wastim^ton. O.C. 20240 
1202) 343^100 

Community Development Department 
Cfty of Mantiatlan 
P.O. Box 74S 
Mantiattan, Kansas 665D2 
(913) 537 W56 



' Tlu^ mof)«y to Jaunch iho traveling Jair came itam Montana « R«newabfe &i4Hgy Rosourc^s Grants Program^ du&DcJ Bill €6. 
wlucrt OrovpJc? ^farits for ifirtovaifvG aueriiattv^ er^fQy fos^a'^tt and d4vc>opf^eo1 Orojeols wtiit rov^nues f^oived frOrn coaf 
SG^tance laxos levied on co^tl atriomiflora 

' The New Wo^torn Enofgy Show (NWES> ro<;otv«<) <vfldmg from Aft>crta Gas Truck Ltfie. Montana Oakoia Ulihttos antf the 
Wyomrng Energy Con^ervaiion OM^co 

' Statu ^RtlfOf loCil govctruMol atjenctes ^f<^ U^ucMlV t^spon^tb^G t<it ^/h^r>iSlral^on of Federal program fundd Por 
iwiMt mfOfmotion. s«o AccofidiK i ufidor appropnaio FetJofai agency 



MOia Fo/ a complete lisling o1 groups featured trtrougnoul this b<?4k. ^<^e Index 
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A Model of Self-Reliance 

Integral Urban House 
Farallones Institute 
1516 Fifth Street 
Berkeley, California 94710 
(415)525-1150 



The early morning sun casts its spell on the two* 
story white wood home that stands proudly as a 
model of self-sufficiency. Rabbits and chickens la- 
zily rise to greet the new day. A windmill spins 
gracefuHy sending air bubbles to the fishpond befow 
where trout and bluegill surface here and there. And 
bees leave the nearby hive to make their morning 
cali lo the plants in the lush green garden 

Sound like a rolling Kansas farm? Actually Ihis 
house stands in the middle of a long, narrow city lot 
in Berkeley. California, It houses the office of its 
creator* the Farallones Institute, and serves as an 



energy-efficient urban demonstration home for solar 
advocates and alternative energy enthusiasts as 
well as a research and education center. The many 
people who tour it daily are delighted by ttiese in- 
credible features: 

♦ Solar energy warms the house, heals the water, 
fires the oven and makes the greenhouse garden 
grow. 

♦ The windmill filters fresh air to the fishpond to 
keep the water free of bacteria, 

♦ Chickens and rabbits, raised in coops in the back- 
yard and fed wilh wastes and produce from the 
house gardens, provide part of the well-balanced, 
home-grown diet for the human dwellers, 

♦ Bees pollinate the crops and provide mouth- 
watering honey. 
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• Ah wastes are reused A recycling system on the 
grour^ds cor^verts r^onliquid wastes biologically into 
compost used to condition Ihe backyard soil. And li- 
quid wastes from toilets^ sinks and showers are 
recycled providing high-nutrient irrigation for Ihe 
backyard gardens. 

Origins 

The Integral Urban House is the brainchild of a 
group of San Francisco Bay area architects, engi- 



neers and biologists who wanted to combine their 
talents to create a self-sustaining dwelling which 
relies on nature to operate and power nonpoltuting 
sanitary systems. The group included University of 
California at Berkeley instructor Jim Van der Ryan, 
who later became California State Architect, and 
biology professors Bill and Helga OIkowskh 
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Since ihe 19503 the Oikowskis had been evpefi- 
menting in iheir home with way? lo feduce wasle of 
precjous resources and deperidence on city water 
and other systems— techniques that woula be util- 
ized, improved upon and eventualty make the 
Olkowskis' dream a reality 

In 1973 the group (ormed FaraMones Institute and 
t^egan recruiting siudents to help launch project 

First Funding 

The group secured Si lO.OOO from private founda- 
tions and institutes for labor and materials to reha- 
bilitate the run-down urban house and fit it with 
solar energy and nonpoiluting sanitation and other 
systems. In October 1974 the house was opened to 
the public For the thousands of people who have 
visited since then, it provides a popular and per- 
suasive tour. 



Staff and Budget 

Today tfie Institute receives funding from member- 
ship dues, tour fees and tts publications, which in- 
clude a voluminous and spellbinding book containing 
everything you want to know about building and 
maintaining a seif-suslaming. energy-efficient urban 
house/ Until all systems were functional the monthly 
expense of operating Ihe house was $Z00a But by 
the end of 1979 electricity, gas and water bills for 
the seven-bedroom house averaged an incredibly low 
$30 a month. 

Teaching Others 

The Institute's educational programs mean more than 
just showing off the exciting demonstration house 

They also include public classes and practical con- 
struction workshops on solar energy systems, gar- 




Studcnts visft and team the integraf Urban House. 
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dening and other subjects related lo urban self- 
reliance. In fact, the only things passive ^ibout these 
people are thetr sdar collectors Since Ihe winter of 
1979 the lnstitute*s free courses at Vista Communi- 
ty College have attracted between 40 and 80 people 
at each class. Also students at nearby colleges can 
earn credit while interning at the house. 

Building on a Dream 

In t975 the Farallones Institute took the self-reliant 
living system concept to the country and in t978 
opened the Integral Rural f-Iouse on a targe farm in 
California. 

And in January 1980 Institute staff began working 
with a group In a low-Income residential area of 
Berkeley to develop ideas for an Integral ^ ^an 
Neighborhood, Institute leaders believe that conver- 
sion of an entire neighborhood will reduce costs 
since materials can be bulk ordered. In addition, 
conversion will bring residents together in sharing 
the common bond of their land. 



Other Projects 

Another energy educatron demonstration project is 
the nonprofit Glover*s Mill Energy Center in Ran- 
dolph, New York, Visitors to the Center are treated 
to demonstrations on energy conservation and alter- 
native energy sources at a gnst mill which senses 
as the group's information center. The Green 
Thunr* Program of the local Community Action 
Agency (CAA)* and the Department of Labor's Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
Program* provide funding for staff.* 

Group Highlighted 

Glover's Mill Energy Center 
RD 2, Box 202 
Randolph, New York 14772 
(716) 358-3306 



' fafaWOrt*a irt$|itu(tf ha5 a inemtWJ^*P Of »jO<X* wAo pay fee$ uP*a/iJ fjOmllOjwyw Th* group's pi/Wiwrtoo. Theint^Ai 
ittttn Movst S9tt^Bm/it tmoq tn tttt Cttr. ■* available iot luSO prepaid By wnlino to Th9 loiWl tifban Hou$e. fafaiKMi*^ 
Insiilute, t£lG FlfmS(t««t.ewl<Bl«rH California 94710 

* iM Community ServiCP^ A(lmtni$1rattOf)'$ ICSA) Commurtily agIiOA PtoSrdm {C*^^ local Community Action Agen 
Ci6$ (CAA$)* aimed at herpmg towiocomfr roSiOents wilh thetr lOOffn tiou$itig. energy and otner need$ 

^ Slate and/or local ypvernmeni agen<;ke$ are Irequemiy re9pon$itte tor a<Imini$1railon ot Fetfera) Program fund» For 
furltier irilPrmtliortp $«e APP^AdJx f under aPproprrala Federal agency 

Note For a compieta (i$iing of orottP$ loatured throughout ttiis book. $^ ind^x 
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Training Solar Organizers 

Solar Sustenance Team 
RO. Box 733 

El Rito, New Mexico 87530 
(505)471 1535 



8ill and Susan Yanda teach people to build solar 
greenhouses in much the same way as our fore- 
fathers bur!t barns. Their students may be strangers 
on Friday, bul by the time the structure is completed 
on Sunday they are bound in fast friendship, sharing 
the pride and hard work of long-ago townspeople 
who helped their neighbors raise barna 

The Yandas and other members of Ihe Solar Suste- 
nance Team, now based in El Rito. New Mexico. 
Know that a well-constructed solar greenhouse at^ 
tached to the side of a house which best captures 
the sun's energy not only provides low-cost nutri- 



tious fruits and vegetables but also cuts home 
heating costsJ 

Promoting the Sun's Energy 

From 1974 to 1976 the Yandas swept Ihrough towns 
from Maine to Washington teaching residents how 
to build and maintain solar greenhouses. In 1978 
they enlarged iheir staff and beckoned interested 
solar greenhouse promoters from around the coun- 
try 10 tiny Ghost Ranch. New Mexico, giving them 
the know-how to conduct workshops for their own 
neighbors. Over 150 solar greenhouses across the 
country now stand as proud symbols of the success 
of those workshops. 

One workshop nnember from Cheyenne. Wyoming 
was already an expert horticulturist when he came 
to Ghost Ranch, ^Although I didn't get nnuch new in- 
formation in the area of horticulture, I learned a 
tremendous amount about solar greenhouse con- 
struction and such things as community organizing, 
thermal desjgn and use of the media/' says Shane 



Solar greenhouse workshop 
participants are 
atrrtost finished. 
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Smith, directof of Ihe Cheyenne Community Solar 
Greenhouse ^ "In order lo be effective in a par- 
ticuiar community* you really need to have ^ good 
knowledge of ttie whole scope (of solar technology) " 

Beginnings 

In 1974, eagei to bolster interest m solar green- 
houses, the Yandas formed the Solar Sustenance 
Project holding thiree-day worhshiops afound the 
country to show residents how lo conslrucl and 
maintain solar greenhouses. After leaving each 
comniun*ty an average of 10 solar greenhouses 
wfcfit; buii^ lhanks to the efforts of ihe citizens- 
turned-experis. But as word $pread the Yandas 
were unable to handle the demand for workshops 
from other communities. 

Teach Others to Teach 

The solution was clear: bring togethe*^ people from 
around the country and leach them how lo conduct 
workshops rn their own neighborhoods 

So in 1976 the Yandas soughl help from the New 
Mexico Solar Energy Association, a nonprofit solar 
energy advocacy group,^ That effort brought garden- 
ing and coF'Struclion expert Leshe Davis lo the new 
Solar Sustenance Team along with environmental 
attorney Sill Lazar and Dennis Kensil who mar- 
shaled needed materials And with the addition of 
Maureen Meade, a graphics artist, and consulting 
engineer Greg Shenstone. the Team was complete 

Funding 

In 1978 the group won a $63,000 grant from the De- 
partment of Energy^s (DOE) Energy Extension Ser- 
vice* lo hold two training seminars to teach people 
from around the country how lo conduct tocaf work- 
shops. Except for travel, the grant covered the par- 
ticipants expenses for the three-day seminars. 

Workshop Participants 

The Team sent over 100 announcements describing 
the soiar greenhouse training program and inviling 
applications from local DOG Energy Extension Ser- 
vices, local nonprofit Community Action Agencies 
(CAAs) " and other community groups across the 
country^ 

Three- lo four-member groups from 25 commumti^^^ 
r^resenting every section of the country were 
chosen lo come to GhObl Ranch lo participate m The 
seminars 



Workshop Pattern 

The GhosI Ranch workshops followed a pattern de- 
veloped over several years by the Yandas 

Here are how-to tips which participants tool< back to 
their communities. 

• Fifsi, publicize and enlist the help ot local 
Organizers to spread the word about the workshops. 

* Locate residents or community groups who are 
eager to add greenhouses to homes or buildings, 
are willing lo pay for materials and agree to attend 
the workshop to learn how to use and maintain the 
structure, 

• Open {he workshop with a slide show covering 
gardening, solar greenhouse design and construe- 
Uon as well 2S zoning and legal problems; 

* For the next two days, let parlicipanls put the 
theory into practice by building a solar greenhouse 
averaging 8-by-16 feet onto a home or community 
building. 



By the end of the third evening, the greentiouse 
adorns Ihe building and the occupants have learned 
how lo use and care for it 

Each Ghost Ranch seminar group left with a com- 
plete guide of the principles, organization, coordina- 
tion and implementation of sotar greenhouse work- 
shops 

And the Solar Sustenance Team continued to sup- 
port their trainees by traveling to assist ihe new 
organizers in their first focal workshops 

Workshops Prove Successful 

The success of the workshops js capsuhzed *n the 
Team's final report to DOE, which revealed that 22 
of the 25 teams returned to their communities to 
conduct workshops, exposing nearly 5 000 people in 
20 states to solar building design 

Pioneers Accept New OHer— Others'' 
Continue Effort 

Recently Sill and Susan Yanda accepted a one-year 
contract lo manage the Pabswe Solar Relrolit Pio- 
gram for Itie Tennessee Valley Aulhonly, a Federally 
owned corporation charged with re<;ource develop 
ment m the Tennessee Valley area,* But the Team 
continues to spread the greenhouse gospel under 
the direction of Leslie Davis 
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Looking back at the Ghost Ranch seminars* Davis 
offers two tips for hopeful workshop organizers: hold 
the seminars in the spring to take advantage of bel- 
ter weather; and if possible make them longer so 
more construction of solar devices can be included, 

OtherGroups 

Many other groups are conducting solar greenhouse 
construction workshops, including Domestic Tech- 
nology Institute in Evergreen, Colorado, which 

specializes in rural design; Total Environmental 
Action in Harrisville, New Hampshire; Portland Sun 
in Portlands Oregon: and Lehigh Valfey Manpower 
Consortium in Easlon* Pennsylvania.^ 

Groups Highlighted 

Domestic Technology institute 
RO. Box 2043 
Evergreen, Colorado 80439 
(303)674-1597 

Lehigh vailev Manpower Consortium 

Pioiect Easlon, inc. 

Sa3 Ferry Slreet 

EastOn, Pennsylvania 18042 

<215) 258-4361 

PorUand Sun 
628 Soulheasi Mill Street 
Porllandt Oregon 97214 
(503) 239-7470 

Total Environmental AcltOn 
Church Hill 

Harrisvjfle, New Hampshire 03450 
(603) 827^3374 



* The Chey^rtne C<>mmwhily Soiaf GroenbouSfj is pfOltiwJ m Food Section- p 62 

* Pot mote tr^forfHAUon otHfitf New Mt^ucoSoi^ E^H^'gy A9$ociati0'>t see t^ourc^soi entJ o^ Eoe/^y SfiCrion 

' ihf^ Community S<>rvic<!$ Administration's iCSAI COfnmunily Action Program {CAP)' (untts local CommM'>tty Action Agon- 
Ctes iC^A^y aiTi«d al Mil>mg iow tncomc festOont^ ^titt Iheir fooa housing' energy ar^J o1h«r ^eodS 

^ Tho T«nflOSSe« VafiGy AMtr;ar«ty (TV A) o Profiled in Energy Seclion. p 21D (For mof« Infonnallon on TVA. ^ Ro»OMrc«S at 
end of Ene'gy S«1»t>ti ) 

* For more informalion on Oom«AtiC TecriflOiogy i^strtul^. RosoufCos at «nd of £rt«rgy Sec1i04i 

' State Ati^aot local gcvernmcnl agencies arc fjeou^f^tly responsible (O' admi^iStralion ot Fo{l«rai pfogr^m funds f<M 
fufther mformatiOf) swi APPendix f under app(opriat« Federal agency 

Ho\e Fo( ^ompl(^to listirg of ^ouPs ttAtutna tnrougnoul tntytTOfcrMa Index 
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Providing Alternative 
Transportation 



Introduction 

America s love affair with Ihe aulomobile is refuctanlly 
changing Out society was buill on the assumption of 
limitless mobility and cheap, plentiful fuel But today we 
iace a harsh reality. 

As citizens dole out more and more rrioney for gasoline 
and pay the high social costs of traffic congestion and 
pollution, the nation has begun to look for IranspOftatron 
alternatives. 

For most Americans, the autorrobile is stil* the first 
travel choice. But Ihe need tor greater independence 
and conservation has prc^pted innovative responses 
from citizens throughout the country. 

This chapter explores several promising alternatives in- 
spired by citizen groups, businesses, local governments 
and cooperatives. 

Well-maintained cars use less gas than those in ill- 
repair. Our first profile highlights a resideni-owned auto 
cooperative that ensures quality service al reasonable 
rates and offers consumers do-il-yourself maintenance 
and repair classes. 

Well also look at rldesharing programs run by privale 
companies, local governments and cilizen groups. And 
we feature a low-cost bus service that operates in 90 
Missouri counties and provides the elderly with trans^ 
porlation to medical appoinlments and gives them a 
chance to visit friends in neighboring towns. 

We conclude the chapter with profiles showing how 
walking and biking can be fun and save rrwney. For ex- 
ample, we feature North Carolina's ambilious bicycle 
office and the impact it has had on the state^ 

The groups in this chapter illuslrate what you and your 
neightx)rs can do lo cut transportation costs. 
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Auto C(W)ps 

Cooperative Auto, inc. 
2232 South Industrial Highway 
Arjrj Arbor, Michigarj 48104 
(313) 769 0220 



Poorly maintained cars are big energy wasters A 
car in need of tuning, for instance* uses as much as 
9 percent more gasoline than one that is well-tuned 
And such things as under-inflaled lires also eat up 
fuel With nearly I34 million motorists in this coun- 
try* the energy waste from poorly maintained cars is 
staggering. 

But no one needs to be reminded of the increasing 
costs of maintaining an automobile these days. 
Americans spend over $50 bitfion a year for auto 
repair and maintenance, according to the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA). Even 
more disheartening, about $20 billion of that astonish- 
ing figure is due to improper diagnosis and unneces^ 
sary or poor repairs. 

No wonder auto repairs consistently top the hit 
parade list of consumer complaints' 

Preventing Rip-Offs 

Some community groups are tacitling the problem of 
car repair rip-offs by forming automobile coopera- 
tives — public corporations which are owned and 
managed by the residents who use their services 

Staffed by professional auto mechanics, Coopera* 
tive Auto, Inc. of Ann Arbor, Michigan offers resi- 
dents a range of honest, reliable and efficient auto 
repair and maintenance services as well as corv 
sumer classes and workshops that teach auto 
upkeep. Today Co-op Auto welcomes nonmember 
customers and boasts a membership of 1,600 
residents. The Co-op's expert mechanics repair 
about t2.000 cars a year at prices comparable to or 
lower than other repair ?^*iops in the area. 

'1 trust Co-op Auto, t don t feel intimidated." says 
Beryl Schulman* a Co-op member and customer for 
four years. **You can feel the commitment and their 
willingness to explain things. And if something is 
wrong I can get it checked out quickly/* 

Co-op member Ann AntelK a social studies teacher 
at a local high school, agrees with Schulman "They 
check things you don't ask them to check," she 
says. "The estimates have always been accurate 
within a couple of dollars— and sometimes even 
lower.*^ 
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woman teams about her car from a C(H?p mechanic. 



Bumpy Beginning 

Co-op Auto began in 1972 when several community 
leaders decided to face high car repair costs head- 
on. They drew up a proposal detailing the Co-op's 
service plan, which would be limited to preventive 
marntenance such as changing oil and checking tire 
pressure and fluid levels. They presented the plan to 
other business and civic groups, fn addition, they 
placed ads in the local media to attract others who 
believed the need existed for such an operation 

About 150 people were intrigued enough to pay an 
annual $200 service fee which covered all preven- 
tive maintenance costs. But in less than a year the 
venture failed, partly because of the Co-op's limited 
clientele. The Co-op's structure also penalized those 
with few auto needs who paid the same amount as 
those whose car.<^ needed more attention 

Experienced Worker Brings Success 

The guiding light behind Co op Auto s transition to a 
Successful business is general manager David 
Friednchs who had prior cooperative experience 
and restructured the operation He asked the 
original members to join together in an open auto 
cooperative which would welcome nonmembers and 
provide residents with a full range of services, The 
response was an overwhelming "yes " 

Friednchs also launched a campaign to bolster the 
Co^p s membership. ' We did door-to-door canvass- 
ing," he recalls* "but mostly we increased our 
membership through word*of-mouth advertising/' 
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By 1976 Co^op Aulo was financ*aiiy solveni 
enougn— irV^lh membefship Jees of $100 ptsr house* 
hold jn addition to foes Iron^ repairs, lowing services 
and consumer courses— tor the group lo purchase 
the buiiOinf thai houses the repair cooperative 

Helping Others 

To help other groups form aulo cooperatives. 
Ff jedrichs submitted a proposal and won a contract 
from thy Dypcsrlment of TidnbpOftdhon 5 (DOT) Na* 
tional Highway Tfailic Safely Administration lo wnle 
a how-tu fTidfiual The manual should be available by 
t'diiy oumnitsr 1980 through the National Technical 
Information Service (NTIS) ' 

Services to Members 

Co-op members elect the Board of Directors and 
receive discount rates for ali services— repairs, tow- 

CO'Op membefs t&Bfn the fondamentats of auto mec'ianics 
whffe repairing their own cars. 



ing. maintenance- parts and supplies Aff profits 
from the business are pumped back into the Co-op 

And members get cul rates on Coop Auto's U-Do*ll 
clinics, where consumers repair their cars under the 
Supervision ot an expert mechanic, as well as other 
educational courses thai boost understanding ol 
motor vehicle lunctioning. auto repair and 
maintenance 

Moreover, the Members Vaiue Club offers share- 
holders diSCC'jnl coupons for area car washes- 
doughnut Shops and other merchants and free door- 
lo-door bus service when their cars are being 
serviced. 

Budget and Staff 

Key to the group's success. Fnednchs points out. 
are (he Co-op's ten ex]?erl committed and expe- 
rienced mechanic;;. And 14 other staffers handle 
parts* lowing and admmistralive matters. 
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Coop Auto's budget has grown from fess than 
StOO.OOO rn Its first year of operation to $700,000 tn 
1979. With that kind of success. Co-op members are 
now considering launching another consumer auto 
care center in Ann Arbor,* 



Choosing a Mechanic 

"Choosing a competent mechanic has got to be 
the hardest part of getting your car repaired prop- 
erly/* says Auto Co-op*s manager David Fried* 
richa **Knowing your mechanic is veiy important, 
but also important is understanding how your car 
operates/' 

If an auto co-op isn't available in your community, 
Friedrichs has these suggestions for choosing a 
mechanic to service your car 

• Check the mechanic's credentials, certification 
and reputation; 

• Talk to others who have used the mechanic's 
services, especially those who have the same kind 
of car as you do; 

• Visit the mechanic in question to establish good 
rapport and communication; 

• Read your automobile driver's manual and get to 
know your can 



Rockland County Co-op 

Cooperative auto shops are catching on around the 
country. Another successful group is ihe consumer- 
owned Cooperative Garage of Rockland County, inc, 
in West Nyack, New York. The Co-op requires a 
one-time membership fee of $50 and offers expert 
auto repair and consumer education classes as well 
as use of the group's garage facilities, equipment 
and mechanics for self-help car repairs. 

Group Highlighted 

Cooperative Garage of 

Rockland County, inc, 
14 Bobby Lane 

Wesi Nyack New York 10994 
(914) 358-9452 



'Tho ^iyN 10 fna(iU3t tot organizing ^ulo cOoP$ may beobUin^d by wrtlir>9 th« Nalioo^l Technical Informt^lion Service 
(NflS^. DepartfnGM or Comfne«:«. S265 Port Royal ftoatf. Sprtngh ortf. Virgf ma 2ZtG\. andasKingfor ttw publication antiirotf 
Coopentiw At/to Scrvicei (ThO fee lOr thft Dubli<:atiDn has not vel b6«n dfitOrmmod ^ 

' in iaun<:hin0 a new ^uto cote centei, Cooporaino Auio. \nc (nay be able lo guatilv ror tochnicai andror financial 
as^istanco irom IhO ne^My CrOal^d National Coosumor CoOporatlv« Sank 

'* FoJ fuflfter *nio'matiOO. soe APPentfw n unOfir ' Naliooal ConSwmef CoopOfaiivo Qaok" 

NOto For <t <:onipfotG lifting oi groups 1«aloroO IhrOughout Ihis boox. soe loOox ^ ^ 
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Community Ridesharing 

Action Now, Inc. 

Action Now Vanpoo/ Program 

Village West Center Mall 

1015 West Chestnut Stteet 

Louisviiie, Kentucky 40203 

(502)584-1823 

and 

Atlantic Richfield Company 
515 South Flower Stteet 
Los Angeies, Calilotnia 90071 
(213) 486-2090 



It's nice to leave the driving to someone else— 
espeaally when commutjng to work. Ridesharing 
eases city traffic congestion and pollution and atso 
helps eliminate frazzted nerves that result from zig- 
zagging through rush hour traflic jams. 

Ridesharing is a simple concept— commuters who 
li\'e and work near each other share driving and* 
usually, expenses. But it can be a real hassle to find 
people who just happen to be going the same way. 
However* governments* business teaders* corpora- 
tions and community groups across the country* 
eager to conserve energy and help residents cope 
with rising gasoline prices* are sponsoring programs 
to link ridesharers. And their efforts are adding up to 
big savings. 

City Program 

In Louisvilte, Kentucky, for instance* efforts by civic 
and business leaders have led to special highway 
lanes for poolers and buses and a ridematching ser- 
vice for Louisville residents. 

The vanpool program* managed by Action Now, Inc., 
a nonprofit group formed by business leaders to help 
solve community problems^ and sponsored by the 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce^ provides commut- 
ing for 240 Louisville residents who pay about $30 a 
month for a 20'mile round trip. 

V the end of 1979» after persuading area auto 
dealers to give van discounts and banks to provide 
no<jown-payment van loans» Action Now had enticed 
20 residents into becoming vanpool owner-drivers. 

One Pool^s Savings 

"My people are happy/* says Ben Ferretl, driver of 
Louisville's Shepherdsvllle vanpooL "They know 
whcit they*re saving in wear and tear on their own 
cars." 



Ferreirs vanpool saved over 5*600 galtons of gas in 
1979. In terms of dollars and cents, thai means big 
bucks. In 1979 his vanpool gasoline costs were 
$996. The passengers of the eight cars his van 
replaced. Ferretl says, would have paid a whopping 
$5*549 for gas^ 

Linda Parrish* one of Ferretrs riders, had this com- 
ment* '*Not only am f more relaxed vvhen I get to 
work* but 1 put 4.000 miles a year on my car now as 
opposed to 12*000 miles before." 

How It Began 

The Louisville ridesharing campaign began when the 
Kentucky State Department of Transportation asked 
the Louisville Chamber of Commerce to promote the 
idea with brochures and radio and television ad- 
vertising spots. And in January 1978 the Chamber 
asked Action Now, whose good reputation was 
firmly established in the community, to manage the 
prograrp. 

Action Now and Chamber Work Together 

The Chan»ber of Commerce surveys area busi- 
nesses to find interested ridesharers* feeding names 
into a conriputer to match addresses* work destina- 
tions and hours. 

Using the computer fist* Action Now matches riders 
and drivers. Drivers nust adhere to guidelines, in- 
cluding keeping vans in good repair, adhering to 
safe driving practices* submitting monthly mileage 
and gasoline reports and using vans primarily for 
pooling. And Action Now helps drivers arrange in- 
surance coverage and suggests fares that witi meet 
van payment and transportation costs. 

Funding and Staff 

In 1979 Action Now s budget for vanpooling and 
other activities was about $50,000 And two part-time 
retired businessmen and one full-time Action Now 
staffer were rii<i by the Department of Transporta- 
tion's (DOT) Federal Highway Administration's 
Federal Aid to Urban Systems Program.* 

Testifying to its success* Action Now has been asked 
to administer a $200^000 Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration National Ridesharing Demonstration Pro- 
gram.* The funds witI be used to purchase addi- 
tional vans and further promote ridesharing. 

Corporate Ridesharing 

Corporations, recognizing that ridesharing eases 
employee absenteeism* enhances worker morale 
and decreases the need for expensive parking lots, 
are also promoting pooling programs. 
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in many large citieSt carpooisrs share special commuter lanes 
mth buses —&nd breeze by rush hour trafftc 




Having company makes the tnp to work more pleasant and tess 
expensive. 



The Atlantic Richfield Company (ARCO). based in 
Los Angeies. California, began in 1973 by picking up 
a poflion ol Ihe lab for mose employees us^ng city 
buses and by offering poolers free parking 

"!n view of the congeslion. limited parking and air 
pollution in the Los Angeles area." says Steve 
Gfovanisck manager ol ARCO^s Public Relallons 
Operations, ' we felt we had an obligation to use our 
corporate resources to benefit our community as 
well as our employees." 

In 1974, wtlh the help of other public and private 
agencies. ARCO formed Commuter Computer, inc., 
a nonprofit ndematching seivice which offers com- 
panies and individuals m a five-county area alter- 
native modes of transportation— such as carpools, 
commuter buses and taxi pools.' 

Funded primarily by the California Department of 
Transportation (CALTRAN) and county agencies. 
Commuter Computer maich-ups save ridesharers an 
estimated two millfon gallons of gasoline a year and 
$4 million in commuting costs. 

And in 1976, with the backing of area banks which 
provide financing for vans* the support of many 
private companies and the managerial expertise of 
ARCO, an offshoot of Commuter Computer was 
taunched Commuter Vanpools, inc. serves 1,000 
commulers daily with 120 vans which save over 
190.000 gallons of gas yearly. And the two com- 
puter programs reduce automobrle poltulanis in the 
Los Angeles area by an impressive 2 9 million 
pounds a year 

As a Commuter Vanpool driver. ARCO employee 
Russell Turner s 48-mtle round-lnp commule cosis 
him nothing "It saves me a lot of money, and it's 
good to talk to people during the ride/' he says 

The Action Now and ARCO programs are tust two 
examples of how public and pnvale groups in rural 
and urban areas around the countiy are bolstering 
rtdesharmg 

Other Company Efforts 

The 3M Company, based in St. Paul, fvlinnesota, ini- 
itated the first United States corporate vanpool pro- 
gram m March 1973 By July 1979. 130 vans served 
1,^50 employees of five 3M plants in three stales 
VanpoolGrs pay about $l 60 a 6^\y lor an average 50 
mile four^'lrip. and officials estimate the program 
h;^s savod $2 5 million by blunting the need for 
parking lots during a time? when employment rose by 
23 percent 
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Since July 1975 the Prudenlial Insurance Company of 
America, based in Newark. New Jersey, has pur- 
chased 208 vans for a vanpool program lhat offers 
employees "reverse commuting * from Ihe city to 
suburban offices. 

Corporations on the Move 

And in 1972 when Erving l=^per Mills moved its plant 
from Erving. Massachusetts to Brattleboro. Vermont, 
about hall of their 300 employees were forced to 
commute Irom homes near the old facility. So the 
following year the company started a vanpool pro- 
gram that operates during three work shifts. 

Similarly, in i975 when Nabisco moved its facilities 
from New York City to East Hanover. New Jersey, 
the company launthed a ridesharing program for its 
1 .000 employees that includes charter buses, com- 
pany automobiles and 13 leased vans which make 
daily round trips of between 20 and 120 miles. 

Other Cooperative Efforts 

In 1979 the Knoxville Commuter Pool (KCP)in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee— a cooperative ridesharing effort by 
the city, 400 area businesses and private and public 
vanpooiing groups — matched 25.000 commuters 
who saved $9 million in car expenses while conserv- 
ing four million gallons of gas. 

An ollshoot of KCP. the nonprofit Knox Area Van- 
pooler Association (KAVA). boasts a membership of 
Over 70 vanpoolrng groups who exchange helpful 
cost-saving hints and other ridesharing information. 

The North Dakota State Highway Department 
operates a vanpool program for rural residents who 
must travel an average of 60 miles to and from work. 
The program offers companies and interested drivers 
interest-free loans for up to 75 percent of van pur- 
chases^ So far 36 vans have been purchased, saving 
360*000 gallons of gas annually. 

And Since 1975 Carpool Boise in Ada County. Idaho 
has offered such services as area parking lots where 
ridesharers can meet and, since i977. a van leasing 
program for local employers. 

The Personal Mobility Committee. Inc. (PMC) in Salt 
Lake City, Utah is promoting ridesharing through 
family, church and other groups. "By using groups 
which are already at home with one another/* ex- 
plains PMC's Dan McLaughlin* "we hope to make 
ridesharing a community activity to save energy, 
money and clean up our air." 



Groups Highlighted 

Ada County Highway Oisincl 
Ridesharing Office 
3i8 East 37th Street 
Boise. Idaho 83704 
(208) 3457665 

Ervmg Paper Mills 
Vernon Road 

Brattleboro* Vermont 05301 
{m) 257^0511 

Knox tie Commuter Pool 
South Stadium Hall 
University of Tennessee 
Kfioxville, Tennessee 37916 
(615) 6377433 

Nat>iSco. Inc. 

East Hanover. New Jersey 07936 
(201) 864 0500 

North Dakota State Vanpool Program 

Transportation Services 

State Highway Department 

Capitol Grounds 

Bismarck* North Dakota 58505 

(701) 224 2512 

Personal Mot>Uity Committee* Inc. 
347 South 400 East 
Salt Lake City* Utah 84111 
(No Phone) 

Prudentral insurance Company of America 
745 Broad Street 
Newark* New Jersey 07102 
(201)623-8000 

3M tympany 

Central Engineering 

Building 422E 

St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 

(612) 733^1110 
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Ridestiaring Options 


One-way 
Commute 
(n^les) 


Vetihrle 
Type 


Cost 
Calegoiy 


Ofwe 
Alone 


Stiared -Driving 
Carpool' 


Shared -Rfding 
Carpool' 


Vanpool 


2-pet5on 


4-pefSon 


2 -person 


4- person 


8- person 


12-pefson 




Subcompact {Pinto 
Chevette* eic) 


Opeiating 
Owning 


$412 
314 


$206 
192 


$103 
114 


$206 
157 


$103 
79 






10 




To(a» 


726 


398 


217 


363 


182 


$ 82 
372 
454 


$ 54 

246 

302 


StancJapcJ (LTD. 
Capnce, etc) 


Operating 
Owning 


620 
442 


310 

272 


155 
161 


310 

221 


155 
111 






Totat 


1062 


582 


316 


531 


266 







Annual Costs (Per Person) of Commuting to Work— in 1979 Dollars 

Driving Alone and Ridesharing 

Cost Category; 

Operating = costs for gasoline, oil, tijres, repairs and maintenance.^ 

Owning = costs for insurance, depreciation, finance charges, taxes and license fees. 



20 



SubcomPact 



Standard 



Operating 
Owning 

Totaf 



Operating 
Owning 

Tolal 



823 
439 



1262 



1240 
617 



1857 



412 

306 



718 



620 
433 



1<K3 



206 
192 

398 



310 
272 
582 



412 
220 



632 



620 
309 

929 



206 
110 



316 



310 
155 



465 



163 
372 

535 



109 
246 



40 



Sulxompacl 



Standard 



OpsraUf\g 
Owning 

Total 



Operating 
Own»no 

Total 



1646 
543 

2194 



2480 
771 

3251 



823 
427 

1250 



1240 
1844 



412 

306 

718 



620 
433 

1(^ 



823 
274 

1097 



1240 
366 

1626 



412 
137 

549 



620 
193 

813 



327 


218 


372 


248 


699 


466 



' Gasoline costs based on $i per gallon. 

= Shared-DrMng: PooJers take turns using their cars and must carry car insurance that covers driving to and from 
work* Each pooler gets a 10 percent insurance discount because of reduced work mileage. 
^ Shared-Riding: one person's car is used. Insurance is based on distance being driven to and from work and must 
be provided for only the pool car Car costs are shared equally by poolers. 

Reprinted from **Rideshar€andSave—A Cost Comparison/' federaf Highway Administration. U.S. Department of 
Transportation^ 1979. Copies avaifabte free by wfting Consumer information Center* Puebto, Coforado 81009. 



" For mOf« tnrormalton on C^mmuier Cttmput^r inC ^cc ncsoiirCcs at fihd of Energy Socttcf^ 

' Stale zn^^ot local govofuntftnt dg(tdCi«£ dfC U<^<\\j^^\\i f«^i>onSiDro (ot a^mini^tMiion of F<Kf«r^J Pfo9r4m fund« For 
rmmor iniormauon, Appondix i und^r appropriate Fftdorai agoncy 
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Transportation 

for the Elderly and Handicapped 

Older Adults Transportation Service, Inc. 

601 Business Loop 

70 West Par/cade P/aza, Lower Level 

Columbia, Missouri 6520) 

(314} 443-4516 



The elderly and (he handicapped are perhaps 
hardest hit by escalating transportation costs. Often 
they are unable to get to public transportation, can't 
aflord high priced taxis and are dependent on family 
or neighbors to go shopping, visit friends or see their 
doctors. And in rural areas — where pifclic transpor- 
tation is scarce and distances are longer — they are 
restricted even more, 

"After my husband died in 1971. 1 sold the car. Driv- 
ing made me nervous and I didn't know how to take 
care of it/' recalls senior citizen Alma Hodges of 
Bfoomfield. Missouri, Still, she adds, she was luckier 
than others. "Some of my folks live here and would 
take time from work to take me where i just fiad to 
go. But t Sure hated asking because it worked a 
hardship on them," 

The slate of Missouri »s showing the nation how 
much can be done to help people like Alma Hodges. 
Each month 115 buses and vans belonging to the 
Older Aduits Tranportation Service (OATS), based in 
Columbia, provide door-to-door transportation to 
over 100,000 senior and handicapped residents of 
800 communities in 88 Missouri counties. Services 
include transportation to doctors' offices, food shop- 
ping centers and even to friends' homes. And OATS 
riders pay only what they can afford. 

OATS began in 1971 when Quinnie Benton, a 
70-year-old St, Joseph resident, and other members 
of the Cooperative Transportation Service^ a nonpro- 
fit community group in Calloway County, decided to 
help their elderly neighbors become more mobile 
and independent. 

The group convinced the Missouri Office of Aging to 
kick in $30,000^ and with three county-ioaned buses 
and an all-volunteer staff, the service was launched 
in Calloway County. OATS quickly expanded to other 
counties and in 1973 was incorporated as a nonprofit 
group. 




Get Up And Go! 



Staff and Funding 

In 1979 most of OATS' almost $2 millton budget 
came from Title XX of the Social Security Act* and 
Title III of the Older Americans Act/ both adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare (HEW), and from the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Actr* administered by the Department of 
Transportation (DOT). A small portion of their fund- 
ing came from nder fares antifundraislng efforts 

The staff of 192 drivers and 50 administrators in- 
cludes workers from the Department of Labor's 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) Program.* But the core of 500 volunteers 
across the slate— many of them riders — form the 
backbone of OATS. They laboriously schedule 
routes and arrange rides in their communities, plan 
OATS outings and raise funds through potiuck din- 
ners, quilt sales and a host of other activities 
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How OATS Works 

Each van seals 12 people who have different desti- 
nations, so getting everyone where they need to go 
on time lakes a lol of coordination. Here's how it's 
done- After using the OATS system once* riders 
receive a monthly schedule of the day-to-day desti- 
nations of OATS vans. When riders need transporta- 
tion they call their local OATS contact to schedule a 
place on the driver pick-up list. 

For example, after checking the monthly OATS 
schedule to see when "doctor day" vans ^^"^ avail- 
able. Alma Hodges makes a ciocfor's appomtmenl- 
To arrange for a ride she calls her community OATS 
worker- The OATS driver accompanies her into the 
office to find out when she should be picked up and 
often coordinates the date of her next appointment 
to prearrange the next ride- 

ERIC 



OATS bus drivers and managers stand f&ady to serve the efderfy 
and handicapped. 



OATS Wheel Club 

To keep up with OATS activities riders can become 
members of the OATS Wheel Club- For a small year- 
ly fee, they receive a monthly newsletter and are 
eligible for low-cost OATS tours such as trips to St 
Louis for Cardinals games- 

Easing Loneliness 

OATS enriches the lives of the elderly and handi- 
capped by freeing them from dependence on neigh- 
bors and friends and the headaches and expense of 
maintaining and operating a car Even more impor- 
tant, riders experience a sense of comraderie when 
riding in the vans. 
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**lt*s a convenient pleasure to have IheOATS 
Bluebird No, 40 come/* wrote Marie Sagler of Men- 
don in a letter to OATS, "We (the riders) feel that 
we are part of one big family and realize how much 
this means to so many that travel by OATS," 

Other Cities Offer Special Services 

Cities across the country are supplementing their 
transit systems with special services for the elderly 
and handicapped. For example* in San Antonio* 
Texas the city-operaled VIA TRANS service has cut 
local Iransportation costs in half for elderly and 
disabled residents. The program is funded by pro- 
ceeds from a one-hall ceni local sales tax and 
utilizes city vans for those who can't use buses. 

And in Ann Arbor, Michigan the Transportation Au- 
thority's Oial-A-Ride, funded by city property tax 
revalues, provides low-cost. door-to-door transporta- 
tion service for the elderly and handicapped. 



Ninety^even year aid Anna Cromwell on a tour in sr, Louis gets 
hetp from OATS driver Artine Hofper, 

Groups Highlighted 

Diai'A'Ridc 
(DART-UPTRAN) 

Michigan Department of Transportation 
P,0, Box 30050 
LanSjag, MiChrgan 48909 
(517) 374-9183 

VIA TRANS 

P.O, Box 12489 

San Antonio, Texas 78212 

(512) 227^371 



* Sl^te ttid/Or rocdl Q^v^rnment agencies arc if^uOnMy re^pons^bi^ tor adirifni^lratfon of PeCer^S Program runO^ For 
fur1h«r mfofmaifon, 5e« Appendii I unOor appropriate F«<leral agarK;Y 

Kotfl For a cofnPlflle li^lmg o' groups featured IhroughOgI booli, 5e4 index 
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Bike Programs 

North Carotina Bicycle Program 
State Department of Transportation 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
(919) 733^2804 



Bicycles aren't just for fun anymore. People all over 
the country are realizing that the basic two-wheeler 
is an efficient, inexpensive and non^polluttng way to 
Iravel to and from work, errands and recreatton sites. 

In an unusual state government bicycle program. 
North Carolina has improved highways and byways 
for bicyclists while educating riders and motorists 
about each others' needs and stepping up enforce* 
menl of bike safety rules, 

A recent survey shows that there are over two 
million cyclists in North Carolina — half the popula- 
tion of the state. Aided by a miid climate that 
encourages nearly year-round cycling, the North 
Carolina project has attracted cyclists from ail over 
the country. But that's not ati— touring cyclists 
come from as far away as Holland to enjoy the 
North Carolina roads. 

Origins 

All this came about thanks to the perseverance of 
one state employee. Bicycle enthusiast Curtis 
Yates, a planner in the Department of Administra- 
tion's Office of State Planning, began lobbying for a 
state bicycle program in 1973, An expert on issues 
such as rura, transportation, Yates was keenly 
aware of a growing interest in bicycling among 
North Carolineans. So he drafted a report highlight- 
ing the need to include bicycles in overall state 
transportation planning and suggesting legislation to 
create a state bicycle program. 

Yates' ideas intrigued State Senator McNeill Smith, 
a bicycle commuter himself, who introduced legisla- 
tion creating a slate program. And the influential In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, a professional research 
and information organization, lent support to the leg- 
islation because of the large number of citizen in- 
quiries they had received about bicycling 

State Bicycle Office Launched 

The bill passed in 1974, Soon the Office o* Bicycle 
Programs was established within the North Carolina 
Department of Transportation and Yates was asked 
to lake charge. 




His first task was to produce a handbook for traffic 
engineers explaining how to make provisions for 
cyclists in road planning such as promoting paved 
shoulders, wider outside lanes and drainage grates 
designed to avoid catching bike wheels. 

Funding and Staff 

The state pays for three staffers and printing facil- 
ities. And since it opened five years ago. the office 
has received approximately $500*000 under Section 
402 of the Highway Safety Act/ jointly administered 
by the Department of Transportation s National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) and 
Fecteral Highway Administration (FHA), 

Staffers educate the public about bicycling and 
advise law officers on how to enforce bicycle and 
traffic safety. They encourage cycling by promoting 
bike rodeos, setting up display booths at shopping 
centers, conducting bicycle education programs in 
schools and placing public service announcements 
on radio and television. 

They have published a myriad of educational pam- 
phlets on safety, touring and other subjects of in- 
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leresl lo cyclisls. And their Bicycle Information Ser- 
vice, which is open to Ihe public, oilers maps of 
state bikeways and boasts an extensive file of rele- 
vant bicycling subjects. Moreover, the staff helps 
local groups start bike clubs and Plan activities from 
bike-a-thons to bike trips. 

Involving Citizens 

An Important key to the program's success is the 
seven-member citizens advisory committee which 
was created by the legislature in 1976 and now in- 
cludes a teacher, a recreation director and olher 
residents from all parts of the state. 

''Citizens now have a genuine voice in transporta- 
tion planning and. frankly, they can advocate pro- 
bicycle measures t*iat we, as bureaucrats, can't/' 
Yates explains. 

Last year, to prolect bicycling interests, the commit- 
tee developed a comprehensive set of policies 
which were adopted word-for-word by the governing 
body of the State Department of Transportalron. 

*1n North Carolina bicycles are now an integral 
part of the system/' says an understandably proud 
Yates. "Now when policymakers start thinking of 
road planning and design, bicyclists' needs must he 
considered." 



Other Cities Promote Btkes 

With 100 million Americans now owning bikes, it's 
no surprise that cyclists in other areas of the coun- 
try are organizing and promoting bicycle use. 

in New York Cily Bicycle Commuters of New York is 
spreading the word through street fairs, "bicycle pit 
slops"— which reward bike commuters with free 
lemonade— and a publicity campaign. According to 
the group, the benefils of cycling are numerous. A 
bicycle costs an average of $75 per year to operate 
for commuting purposes versus $1,150 to $2,000 
per year for a car. In addition, many believe that bi- 
cycle commuters enj'oy lower medicai costs because 
of regular exercise. In fact, some insurance com- 
panies across the country give bicyclists discounts 
on life insurance policies. 

Group Highlighted 

Bicycie Commuters of New York 
5 Beekmart Street 
Room 404 

New York, New York 10038 
(212) 732-8552 




* SUie and^Or tocal govemmttot «g8ncM)$ ar« ff^uflnlly fO$pon3ib1tt lOf admini$tr4ti9n of Floral program ruod& Fo/ 
fufttiflr information. Appendix I und^f appropNate F^erdl ^«ncy 

Noia: For a co<nPtel« ll$ting ot OrouP$ roaturM throughout soo Indoit 
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Walking 

The Walking Association 
4113 Lee Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22207 
(703)527-5374 



When you're oul of gas and the pumps are closed, 
your bus breaks down or your train is late, your air- 
line 1$ on strike or you le waiting for your ship lo 
come rn. it s time to take a wa?^. Jusf point your 
feet toward the Walking Association in Arlington, 
Virginia. 

As all-out champions of the mosi reliable and an- 
cient form of transportation* The Walking Associa- 
tion is all about the pleasures of seeing a silent 
bloom sparkling in the sunlight, talking to your 
neighbors and enjoying the serenity of a stream 
along your path. 

"Another nice thing about walking is that you can 
do It long after youVe too old for wildly strenuous 
exercise like gymnastics, it's something that all 
ages can take part jn," says Warren Young of Arl- 
ington, a 68-year<^ld Association member. 

Energy Sa/tngs 

But the Walking Association members and founder 
Dr, Robert Sleight are not just dreamers whose major 
goal is 10 stroll down the sunny side of the street. 

' The potential impact on energ> conservation is just 
staggering/* Dr. Sleight says. "Twenty-five percent 
of Our car trips take us less thsn one mile and more 
than one-third take us less than two." His research 
findings indicate that ''if Americans walked lo all 
Irlps that were less than a mile, we coufd save the 
coumry 3.300.000 gallons of gasoline per day. and 
the trip would only take 15 minules 

And Warren Young adds. 'With the ridiculous 
amount bping charg'^d for gas. you mighl as well 
get sorfie good exe:cise, some fresh air and save 
fuel loo!" 

Membership and Funding 

The small associalion* wh":h has a total member- 
ship of 100 and chapters in 22 states, actively pro- 
moles foot power and watches over pedaslrlan 
rights through educational campaigns and organlEed 
efforts to lobby instilutions which ultimalefy deter- 
mine how sate it is to stroll along a busy street. 



Established in 1976, the Association is manned by 
the spare lime efforts of Sleight, a behavioral scien- 
tist, and othf^r volunteers. The $12 annual dues {$60 
for industry and businesses) pays for publishing and 
distributing the Walking Associalion Newsletter and 
other materials. 

Hoofing It 

Association members' dedication lo foot travel has 
led to serious research on such topics as the best 
Surfaces for walking paths, the width necessary for 
safe strolls on major streets and crosswalk design 
and traffic signaling to ensure safe crossings for 
elderly and handicapped walkers. 

From Federal agencies m Washington. D.C, to local 
traffic engineers and shopping mall planners. Asso- 
ciation members have put their best feet forward to 
gel research results to thiose whose decisions di- 
rectly affect how enjoyable and sa.j walking will be. 

For instance* members have lobbied Ihe Depart- 
ment of Transportation (DOT) and state highway 
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aulhonties— with energy-saving facts in hand— for 
the installation of walkways alongside the shoulder 
of existing highways to encourage citizens to take 
short trips by foot rather than by car. 

''Walkways could be installed with minimal effort 
along some existing highways/' says Sleight, who 
walks at leasi two miles a day. "These could be in- 
expensively Installed right alongside the roadway, 
on the road*s shoulder, and wouldn't encroach on 
anyone's private property or cause any personal 
disruption.' 

Pedestrian Alert 

And the group has launched letter writing campaigns 
—organized and promoted through the newsletter— 
to the DepartmenI of Housing and Urban Devetop- 
menl (HUD) calling for sirict pedestrian considera- 
tions in urban planning and neighborhood rehabilita- 
tion projects. 

Young adds that the Walking Association's very ex- 
istence helps keep pedestrians on the minds of gov- 
ernment policymakers. 'The one very important 
thing/" he says, "is Ihe lact that there is a Walking 
Association. It lends to promote publicity (in area 
newspapers) on walking. With publicity we have 
found that the county pays more attention to its care 
of paths and such, keeping them in good shape." 



Newsletter and Other Information ^ " 

The Association's newsletler contains tips for 
organizing local projects such as trash pick-up 
jaunis, elementary school safety campaigns and 
historical walking tours. U reports on new books for 
walkers, improved walking facilities and timely 
research findings that members can use in their 
focal campaigns. 

The group offers other materials to the public as 
welt— including how to form community walking 
clubs and walking guides for particular areas. And 
they help and encourage interested lestdenls to 
stand on their own feet with such information as 
how to choose the best walking shoes and the 
number of calories a relaxing* energy-saving stroll 
will consume. 



' Dr Sieighrs cOf>S(>rvalion fin<5ing» «re t>a(ed or^ tho assumption that csopi« walk «i a sp««d avvrag^nO rout miiB> per 
hOttr. lh« avefag« car gst» 1& miles per gairon o< ges, and 50 miKion miie» per da/ «r« Uavei«<l in lnp»of than one 
mUe 

Mote fot a complete i^stmQ o( OrouP^ reatuf«d throvflhout pook. see IndOK 
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Fighting 

Energy Inflation: 
The Comprehensive 
Approach 



Introduction 

This chapter shows how much one organization can do 
to help lew-income residents hurdle soaring energy 
costs. 

The project described provides poorer residents with 
Jree home weatherization, help with fuel bills, a low- 
cost transportation service arid other programs. More- 
over, the group launched an unusual woodburnirvg stove 
company that offers residents old-fashioned and reli- 
able energy alternatives at affordable prices. 
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MulthFaceted Energy Program 



Southeastern Vermont Community Action 
P.O. Box 396 

Bellows Fails, Vermont 05101 

(802) 463-9951 

and 

Green Mountain Stove Works 
Box 107 Westminister Station 
Beliows Faiis, Vermont 05158 
(802)463^9951 



During cold New England winters* home heat has 3ll 
but becorm a luxury for low-income residents as the 
price of oil continues to soar. But one organization, 
dedicated to helping the poor, has turned the clock 
back to yesteryear and reinstituted the woodburning 
stove which cooks food* create*^ a cozy atrrwsphere 
and heats 3 house at about half the cosi of oil. Ar>d 
they are helping low-income residents cope with ris- 
ing fuel costs in other ways as well 

Comprehensive Energy Program Pays OM 

Southeastern Vermont Community Action (SEVC^ in 
Bellows Falls, Vermont is showing how much can 
be done to combat energy inffation, SEVCA* estab- 
lished in 1965* was one of the first of 900 nonprofit 
Community Action Agencies (CAAs)* in the country^ 

SEVCA staffers have launched some unique energy 
programs that stand as models for other public and 
private groups across the country. For instance, 
through its efforts a private business was launched 
which manufactures woodburning stoves, some of 
which are sold at reduced costs to low-income 
families. 

Transportation For Low fncome and Elderly 

SEVCA also helped start a public transportation proj- 
ect with funds from the Department of Transporta- 
tion's (DOT) Rurat and Small Urban Public Transport 
lation Assistance Program/* The transportation 
project offers elderly and low*income residents free 
or reduced-fare rides to neighboring towns. Since 
June ^978 two vans have traveled over 40,000 miles 
providing transportation to 14 localities surrounding 
Brattfeboro. the area s largest city. 



Weatherfzation and Conservation 

Like other CAAs* SEVCA offers poor families tree 
home weatherization and helps them finance fuel 
bills. In addition, the agency runs a hot water con- 
servation program tor lowincome families who pay 
$15 for the service and save an average of $60 a 
year on utility bills. 

The program employs nine youths, paid with funds 
from the Department of Labor's Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) Program/ who 
are trained to insulate water heaters and hot water 
pipes and install water-saving devices on faucets 
and showerheads. 




Assistance to Wood Co op 



Moreover. SEVCA provided a $500 grant to pur- 
chase the first chainsaw needed to launch a wood 
cooperative in Vermont*s West River Valley.^ 
Twenty-five families pay about $35 per cord of wood 
versus the $90 open market rate. Members contract 
with local loggers for treetops and other unused 
wood which they gather* measuie. cut to size and 
distiibute. But perhaps SEVCA*s most unusual effort 
was launching the woodburning stove company 
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Origins 

The woodburning stove program was a SEVCA pro 
lecl ifijlially and the brainchild of David LaHue, a 
Vermont resident. LaHue approached SEVCA with 
the idea of helping low income residents save on 
utility, bit's by building energy-efficient woodburning 
stoves with obsolete propane tanks. There was a 
large scrap supply of 60-pound tanks because na- 
tional Suppliers of propane gas had switched to 
larger storage tanks. SEVCA took the bait and 
granted LaHue $900 for welding torches and stove 
development. Local businesses donated space and 
work began 

Setting Up The Stove Works 

The newly developed stove was tested and proved 
to be a sate and effective home heating device* The 
New England Regional Commission/ a Federal- 
state government agency under the Department of 
Commerce* kicked in $45*000 tor equipment and 
production costs and CETA funds were used to hire 
and train residents m welding and machine shop 
skills. In 1975 the SEVCA Stove Works was born,* 

Good Publicity Means Trouble 

Initially the **tank*' stoves were given away or sold 
at discount prices to low-income residents. 

But success nearly doomed the woodburning stove 
venture An October 1975 article in the Country 
Journ I a New England regional publication* hailed 
SEVCA*s endeavor and rated their woodburning 
stove the most effrcrent on ihe market. Spurred by 
the article, higher-income residents began clamor- 
ing to buy (he SEVCA stove. And by 1977 SEVCA 
was selling the stoves at full price to higher-income 
residents and pumping the profits back into ihe 
stove venture to expand the program. 



Just as business was booming* problems set in The 
Community Services Administration {CSA). the anti- 
poverty agency that funds CAAs. had strict ojles 
against profit-making ventures. SEVCA lost its CETA 
and other funding because the stoves were gener- 
ating profits. It looked as though the stove works 
might be out of business. 

Changed Guidelines Come To Rescue 

But in the fall of 1978. thanks to new CSA guide- 
lines, SEVCA won a $172,500 grant Irom CSA s 
Emergency Energy Conservation Services Program* 
to launch a new. independent and prolit-making 
stove manufacturing company. The new guidelines 
required SEVCA to purchase 51 percent or control- 
rng interest in the company and to use all profits 
and proceeds to promote the economic develop- 
ment of the region. 

With production ready to go, management help on 
board and the books in order, Green Mountain Stove 
Works* Inc. opened on January 1, 1979 

Green Mountain sells stoves at cost to area CAAs 
which give them to needy Families, The company 
also sells stoves at a discount to nonprofit groups in 
nearby Boston* And in 1980 the company plans to 
introduce a low-cost, energy-efficient coalburning 
stove made of recycled materials. 

All of these projects— from water conservation to 
stove manufacturing — show just how much one 
group can do to ease the burden of high energy 
costs for low-income residents. 



* The Commgnily So^iCc^ A<jRimiS(taltOA s (CSAJ Comtnuntty ActtOn PfoO'SfT^ ^CaPI' i^$nfXt locat Community AciiOfl Agon 
C^o» tCAA^r aimef] nciCing lOw mcomi i^SiOfrnt^ wJth IhOir lood, tiou»ifi^. energy and oth«r n^s 

^Ttie Oo<>arlmttnt of Tr^n^tjo^tation'^ <DOT) Rifral ^ntt SmaU Urban Pubitfi Tran»p0rt3tron A»$t£Tancc PiOgram* it ad 
rrnniatorea jOmUy bv 1*10 Fe*JO*a( Highway Ad(nifti*t*atiOn and U^tan M««« Transti Autho/ity 

^ The We»t ftiver Valley wOOd cootx) now tndependent oi SEVCa {Coo^t may fM)w be Eligible tor ImanctaUnO lechmcal 
a»»i£larLce Ifor^t tho newly cjcnied National Con$umet Cooperative Banli 

* The New EnOia'td f^e9ionai Commia$iO(s i$ concernO<f with ihO oconofnto. Physical a^d sociat dovcioPrnonl Of the ^iv 
4taio NOri Sn^Tand (egi'>n 

* %\%\ft and/or local govDfnmf^nl a^efiCie^ are It^qu^intly te^POn^it^le lor adrntm^lrat^Qn o^ PoOeiat pfog^a<n tund£ For 
ititihef ifilormatton. so« AOpCfMJii I under aPProPrrate P«defai agency 

Fof (urtlvar information APOOndix N ifndor 'National Consifmat Ooooe^^iliva Bank " 

Note For a comPieto ii»ftng of SrouPa ioalifred thoughoul 1>ooi(, see inde^ 
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Reforming Electric 
Utilities 



Introduction 

Electric ulility rates have jumped by over 76 percent 
since 1973, Unfortunateiy, consumers who are unhappy 
with rates or service can't shpp around for a better 
deal because utility companies are granted government* 
regulated, regional monopolies. 

But consumer groups across the counlry are learning 
how to make their voices heard They know that 
changes in utility policies can mean savings of hun- 
dreds of dollars yearly on their electric bills, and they 
are attacking what they consider to be a host of unfair 
and wasteful practices which company spokesmen 
argue are necessary in order to maintain good financial 
standing. 

Although some ol the issues discussed in this chapter 
are also relevant to gas, heating oil and r ther utilities, 
consumers have been most active in seeking reforms 
in electric company practices. So with the exception of 
the issue of temninating service, which especially 
affects gas companies, we lir^it our discussion to elec* 
trie utilities. 

We begin this chapter with an overview of ratemaking 
and the regulatory process, and we look at how existing 
state utility consumer offices, a new Federal law and a 
special grant program can help cOTSumers influence 
this process. 

Also discussed in Ihis chapter are five of the most con- 
troversial utilily policy issues: 

(1) How some utility companies aulomatfcally pass 
along fuel cosis to consumers through fuel adjustment 
clauses— and ways in which state commissions can 
beller monitor this praotica 

(2) How energy waste is encouraged when rates are 
reduced for big users— and how small customers are 
fighting this policy, 

(3) How an accounting device, Construclion VVork in 
Progress (CWlP), allows ulililies to charge cuslomers 
for power plants under construclion. Consumers argue 
that CWIP makes them pay rates betsed on plants thai 
are not yej providing Ihem wilh service. And in slates 
such as Oregon, they've passed laws banning it 

(A) How consumer groups in Georgia and olher slates 
have won regulalory changes mat protect customers 
from cofd weather shirtoffs while requiring gradual 
repayment of overdue bills, 

{5} How in Connecticut and other states citizen groups 
have convinced public ulillly commissions to turn down 
requesis for rate increases to finance construction of 
what they believe to be unneeded power plants, 

A list of groups which have had success in winning 
reforms or that can offer technical assistance is also 
provided, Additionaf helpful fnformalfon can be found in 
Ihe Resources under Utility Reform ai the end of the 
Energy Seclion, And a glossary of helpful terms fallows 
the utilily chapter. 
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Ratemaking and 

the Regulatory Process 

(An Overview) 

If you don't know the rules, you can'l win the game. 
Thars why it's imporlanl to know how utilities are 
regulated, how rates are sel and how cilizens can 
participate in the process. 

With the arrival of a^neW decade, there is increasing 
debate about America's energy future and the role 
of ulility companies in controlling and pricing the 
world's dwindling supplies. It isn't surprising that the 
public has become concerned about electric utih 
Sties. After all, electricity is a basic necessity of life 
in the Uniled States. 

No Competition 

Because there are nocompefjrig electrjc uhlilies, 
one must subscribe to the local company— at what- 
ever price it charges— or go without. To prevent 
duplication of cosily generating planls. transmission 
lines and dislrtbution services, utility companies 
have been granled monopoly franchises to provide 
electricity for their areas. Over 75 percent of these 
franchises have gone to pnvate co mpanies k nown 
as in veslor -owned utilities (lOUs). The rest are 
governmentally or cooperatively owned. 

Regulatory Process 

In the words of one ulilily executive. "What ihe 
government giveth. the government takelh away/' 
In exchange for franchise rights. lOUs are subject 
to government regulations that seek to ensure that 
utifitres efffCienfiy provrde reliat>fe and safe servrces 
at fatr and nondiscriminatory rates 

To oversee Ihis. most slates have established state- 
wide regulalory agencies, usually known as Public 
Utility Commissions (PUCs). to govern rates and 
slandards of ser^'ice. Commissioners are generally 
appointed by the governor and must be approved by 
the state legislature, although in a few stales they 
are elected 

Theb^; cfvnmisbjons aim 10 avoid problems common- 
ly djjucjdted with monopolies— unjgstiddbly high 
pru^cb. puQf service and no chOice--but some con- 
burner groups argue Ihey arc loo often "rubber 
stamps. rj^.cepting dfmust anything the utilities say 
they need 



Rate Setting 

When eslablishing rates, jommissions determine. 

• The company's costs such as salaries, fuel, 
maintenance and taxes (operaling expenses); 

• The company's investment in power generating 
plants, distribution and transmission facilities, and 
other Items needed to provide electric service (rate 
base), and 

• The amouni of interest stockholders should earn 
on their investment m the utility (rate of relurn). 

Based on Ihis information, the commission deter- 
mines the amount of money the utility can collect 
from its customers (overall revenue requirement). 
Finally, the commission decides what porllon of its 
revenue requirement the utility will collect from each 
of its customer classes — residential, commercial 
and industrial (rate structure). 




A rate hike results when customer fees fall short of 
the utility's predetermined overall revenue require- 
ment or when that requirement increases. 

Inequality Among Users 

However, all users are not treated equally. Whether 
One class should pay a greater share of the utility's 
oveiall requirement lhan another is the subjecl of 
increasing debate There is also considerable ques- 
tion Over what operating expenses should be in- 
cluded and which planis and IransmissiOn lines 
should be built. There are no easy answers to Ihese 
questions Dillerent rate-setting standards are 
applied by each regulatory commission— and Ihe 
experts rarciy agree 
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Rate Hikes 

Commissions must hold public hearings on utiltty ap- 
piicalions (or rate hikes. At the hearings. Che utility 
presents testimony to support its application, and 
consumers who have requested permission to "in- 
tervene'' present testimony opposing the rate in- 
crease. Both the utility and mtervenors can cross- 
examine the witnesses who have presented testi- 
mony. In reaching a final decision, the commission 
IS supposed to balance the best interests of the 
company and its customers. 

Consumer Participation 

In recent years consumer groups have had help 
from the Department of Energy (DOE) m presenting 
Iheif point of view before utility commissions Sec- 
tion 205 of the Energy Conservation and Production 
Act/ administered by DOE. provides grants to 
states to set up state agencies responsible lor 
repiesenting consumer interests in utility regulatory 
proceedings. Although these vary, the three most 
commonly charged with this responsibility are Ihe 
Attorney General's office, the State Department ol 
Consumer Protection and the utility consumer ad- 
vocate's office * 

And the 1978 Puttie Utility Regulatory Policies Act 
(PURPA)/ part of the National Energy Act (NEA) 
which is also administered by DOE. urges utility 
commissions to consider consumers when setting 
rates and regulatory standards. Also under PURPA. 
in some cases, consumers can recover the costs of 
their participation. 

To further tjolster citizen participation, the Washing- 
ton, D.C.-based Environmental Action Foundation 
(EAF) has created a clearinghouse for utiffty con- 
sumers across the country.^ EAF helps citizens par- 
ticipate in regulatory hearings by providing resource 
material and technical expertise. 

Standards 

Thanks to PURPA, public utility commissions must 
consider adopting certain * rnovalive ratemaking and 
regulatory standards. The ratemaking standards are: 




(!) Cost of Service. Rales charged by an electric 
utility to each customer should reflect Ihe costs of 
providing service to that group. In other words, 
residential users should not subsidize industrial 
users or vice versa. 

(2) Declining Block Rates. The rates charged for a 
unit of electricity {kilowatt hour) may not decline as 
usage increases unless the utility can prove that 
the cost of providing electricity does decrease with 
greater usage. 

(3) Time-of-Oay Rates. Except where it is proven 
not to be cost effective, rates should reflect the cost 
of providing electricity at different times of the day. 
There are times of the day when consumers demand 
more electricity. The times of greatest demand are 
called peak periods (mornings and late afternoons) 
and the times of less demand are called non-peak 
periods (nighl^. It is more expensive to provide elec- 
tricity during peak periods when all generating plants 
are running than during nonfieak periods when only 
some are in service. 
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(4) Seasonal Rates. Rates should reflect the costs 
of providing service during dtHerent seasons of the 
year, which vary from region to region 

(5) Interruptlble Rates. Electric utililies should of- 
fer lower rates to commerciai and industrial cus- 
tomers willing to have service lurned off period- 
ically. By turning otf some large users during peak 
hours the utility saves money. 

(6) Load Management Techniques. All customers 
Should be offered the money-saving opiion of allow- 
ing the utility to cut oil certain services which are 
nol needed during peak hours, by prearranged 
agreement. 

The five regulatory slandards which PURPA requires 
the public utiJity commissions to consider are: 

(1) Master Metering. The use of a - ^gle meter in 
new multi-unit buildings should be pronibited or re- 
stricted. Instead, each apartment or office should 
have its own me1er. When occupants control their 
own meters they are more likely to cul energy use. 

(2) Automatic Adjustment Clauses. Electric util- 
ities musl comply with .specific commission guide- 
lines before allowing cosis to be passed through to 
consumers via adjustment clauses such as fuel ad- 
lustment clauses. 

(3) Information to Consumers* Electric utrlrtres 
Should provide consumers wilh information on rat^e 
structures. 

(4) Procedures for Termination. Electric utilities 
Should adopt and follow fair practices before termi- 
nating service. 

(5) Advertising- Promotional or political advertising 
costf Should nol be passed on to customers 

Another very important ingredient of PURPA re- 
quires each regulatory authonly to hold a hearing to 
determine whether ''lifeline"— lower-than^cost rates 
for the electricity needed for essential residential 
services— Should be adopted. 

For further information on rale selling and the reg- 
ulatory process as well as where to get financial 
^sisiance for citizen parlicipalion. see Resources 
under '^Ulility Reform" at the end of the Energy 
Section 
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A. Fuel Adjustment Clauses 

Before state commissions set rates, they allow the 
public to look closely at most of the expenses that 
utility companies are claiming. But amazingly most 
commissions limit public scrutiny of one of the big- 
gest expenses: fuel. 

UtititidS are generally allowed to automaticatty pass 
increasing fuel costs directly to consumers through 
'*fuel adjustment clauses," These charges appear 
as separate items on most utility bills. And with fuel 
prices soaring, many consumers argue that this auto- 
matic "pass through** blunts incentives for utilities 
lo Shop around for the cheapest fuel Utilities argue 
that they must recover increases in fuel prices im* 
medrately to remain financially sound. 

Consumers are starting to conduct their own in* 
vestigations. and in states such as Illinois consumer 
groups have won laws which reform the automatic 
pass-through by calling for tougher auditing of util- 
ities* expenses and requiring that customers be 
refunded for overcharges. 

The Issue 

Electricity is generated by converting one form of 
energy — primarily coal, falling water* oil, gas or 
uranium— into another. 

The fuel used in the conversion to electricity is the 
greatest cost incurred in providing utility service, 
amounting to betv^een one-fourth and one-half of the 
utility's total expenses. 



Dealing With Fuel Price Instability 

In recent years as a result of wide fluctuations in 
fuel costs and concern over the financial stability of 
electric utilitieSi most utility commissions have 
allowed a **fuet adjustment clause" (FAC), which in 
theory allows increases and decreases in luel costs 
to be passed on to consumers. The charge is either 
automatic or is permitted after hearings, depending 
on the state. Tho adjustment is not a rate sur- 
charge, rather, it is intended to recover changes in 
the utility's increase in fuel costs, 

FACs are not new. They have been uSftd during 
periods of fuel price instability since World War I 
The clauses are now being used as a result of the 
1973 oil embargo which led to :^harp increases in 
olt, coal and uranium prices. 

Utilities Argue Automatic FACs Necessary 

Electric utilities argue that since they have little or 
no control over the price of the fu€! they must pur- 
chase, automatic FACs are necessary to maintain 
financial stability. Moreover, since the automatic 
clauses reflect fuel price changes quickly, utilities 
contend that corrsumers receive immediate rate 
reductions when prices decline. Finally, utilities 
point to the fact that rapid reco\'ery of outlays for 
fuel reduces a company's financing and regulatory 
expenses which would have to be passed on to 
consumers. 
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Consumers Counter 

Consumers counter that automatic fuel adjustment 
clauses remove incentives for utilities to purchase 
fuel at the lowest avaifabfe cosL They add that auto- 
matic FACs also remove incentives for utilities to 
burn the least expensive fuel that they have in stock 
or to purchase the cheapest electricity from other 
utilities when needed. (Utilities are also often allowed 
to pass on to consumers through FACs the cost of 
purchasing electricity from other companies.) Finally, 
some utilities own fuel-producing companies such as 
coal mines, and consumers allege that intercompany 
transfers can be made at inflated costs which are 
passed on to the consumer. 

Regulatory Commissions Favor Clause 

Some utility regulatory commissions favor automatic 
FACs because they reduce commission workload, 
minimize rtility requests for rate hikes and con- 
tribute to the iinancial stability of the industry. 

Winning Concessions 

But due to cofisumer complaints, utility abuses and 
unsatisfactory oversight, legislatures and utihty com- 
missions have made changes in automatic fuel 
adjustment clauses. Many slates now require 
p&riodic ulility company audits and hearings to 
reconcile fuel costs Some commissions have now 
encouraged utrfities to shop for the best priced fuel 
by limiting the amount of fuel increases and other 
costs, ruch as transportation* that can be automat- 
ically pa.ssed through to consumers 

Need for Citizen Participation 

While thes^j changers have reduced the abuse poten- 
tial* automatic fuel adjustnent clauses still have an 
impoflani effect on utdity rates Consumers are cun- 



linuing to seek improvements in the way FACs 
operate and question the need for their continued 
use— particularly once fuel prices have stabilized. 

Active Groups 

Consumer groups have been active in fuel adjust- 
itient clause issues rn niany states and a partial list- 
ing is provided below Contact these organizations 
directly to learn how you can become involved 

Arkansas Consumer Research 

Utility Staff 

1852 Cross Slreet 

Utue Rock* Arkansas 72206 

(501) 374-2394 

Labor Coalition on Public utifittes 
204 South Astiland Boulevard 
Ctiicago* Illinois 60607 
(312) 738-4213 

Massactiu setts Fair Share 
304 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massactiusetts 02116 
(617)26^7505 

Missouri Citizen Action 

393 Nortti Euclid Avenue, Suite 203 

St. Louis* Missouri 6310S 

(314) 361-0777 

Toward Utility Rate Normalization 
693 Mission Street, EiQtitn Floor 
San Francisco* California 94105 
015)543-1576 
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B. Lifeline 

Consumer groups around the country are focusing 
on what they consider to be rate discrimination by 
electric utility companies Traditionally, utilities have 
charged a lower rate tor additional kitowatl hours as 
usage increases. Under these declining block" 
rates, residential consumers often pay twice as 
much per unit of electricity as do large Industrial 
customers. The justification for declining block 
rates has been that it is cheaper to provide large 
quantities oi electricity to one user than to supply 
the same amount to a number oi users. 

Consumer groups argue that these ratss not only 
discriminate against residential users tut also en- 
courage industry to waste rather than conserve 
energy. 

In response to this issue citizens in some states 
have won "lifeline" rales, which give residential 
users special low rates for the minimum amount of 
energy needed for life's essentials. In September 
1 975, after over a year of lobbying, petitions and 
demonstrations by California citizen groups, trie 
3taie legislature passed a lifeline measure. It was 
the first Such law in the country and has reduced 
residential electric bills by mil;ions of dollars. 

These reforms can be especially helpful to low- 
income Customers. But utility spokesmen argue that 
lifeline rates cost their ccmpanies too much and 
threaten their financial stability. 

The fssue 

After a regulatory commission determines how 
much revenue an electric utitity needs to remain 
financially sound, rates are set for each class of 
customeri:;^e%ijiQnt|ai comrnercial and industrial. 
Tradilionalty. Ihose classes using the greatest 
amount of electricity are charged less for each addi- 
tional unit of electricity they consume. 

Cost per Unh Increases 

During the 1970s soaring energy prices* greater 
electricity demand and other factors resulted in a 
dramatic reversal of the declining cost theory. In 
many instances, additional units of electricity have 
become mofe expensive to produce, and the result 
has been a steep and unending increase in electric 
utility rates. Many utility commissions, however, 
continue to adhere to the declining cost theory 
when determining rate structure, thereby rewarding 
those customers who use more. Several other com- 
mission? continue to set rates for all customers 
equally, regardless of consumption levels. 



Rewards for Conservation 

Consumers have proposed alternatives to declining 
block rales which, they ar^jue, will reward conserva- 
tion efforts. For example, lifeline, particularly impor- 
tant for low- and fixed-income customers, offers alt 
restdential customers reduced rattib for minimum 
quariuties of electricity. (See Chart 1^) The rate in- 
creases for units consumed over the minimum. And 
under an "inverted rale structure/' the per-kilowatt 
charge increases with greater usage. (See Chart 2.) 

Controversy 

Traditionally, utilities and regulatory authorities have 
opposed these reforms on the grounds that utility 
rates should be set according to the cost of the ser- 
vice provided. They contend that setting some rates 
below production costs or charging more for addi- 
tional units subsidizes certain customers at the ex- 
pense of others and is discriminatory. 

While utilities have shown greater sensitivity in re- 
cent years to the problems of low- and fixed-income 
customers, some argue that rate reform.*? amount to 
social ratemaking. Instead* they argue, the problems 
of poorer residents should be solved through gov- 
ernmental Subsidy programs such as energy stamps 
or Changes in the lax structure. 

Consumers Strike Responsive Chord 

Nonetheless, consumer pressure has led some utili- 
ty commissions to eliminate declining block rales 
and a few to adopt some form of lifeline or an in- 
verted rate structure. Other commissions, while 
refusing to adr specific lifeline rates, have limited 
residential cusu ut. rale hikes in other ways. Also, 
some state legislatures have enacted lifeline 
statutes Or other rate structure reforms. 

Hearings Mandated 

The Public Utility Regulalory Policies Act (PURPA) 
requires conimissiori.- and large cooperative utilities 
(utilities which are customer-owned rather than 
privately owned) to review rate standards and accept 
reforms where appropriate. In addition, each reg- 
ulatory aulliorily must ^old hearings to consider a 
liteline rate for residential consumers. PURPA 
authorizes the commission to ac'opt lifeline raies 
ftven though they don't reflect production costs 
associated with residential service. Many consumer 
groups are monitoftng commissions to learn when 
those hearinns will be held so they can plan th&ir 
participation. 
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Chart 1 

ThB Lifeline Rste Structure 

limits prices for minimum 
power usage. 
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Chart 2 

The Inverted Rate Structure 

encourages conservation 
by charging more per-kilowatt 
unit as usage increases. 
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Active Groups 

A lislifig of some consumer organizations that tiave 
been active *n ;ife)me issues is provided below. Con- 
tact these organizations for information on how you 
ran become involved: 

Citizen's Action League 

B14 Mission Stfeet 

San Francisco, California 94103 

(416)643-4101 

The Klinols Public Aclion Council 
69 East Van Buren Stfeel 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
{312)427 6262 

New Jersey Federation o' SeniOf Citizens 
20 EasI Hanover Street 
Tfenton. New Jersey 0B'i08 
(609) 394*0001 

South Dakota ACORN 
611 i«outh Second Avenue 
Sioc*x Falls» South Dakota 67104 
(605) 332 2326 

Wyoming Ener^/ Advocacy Coalition 
1603 Central Avenue 
Cheyenne. WyominO 62001 
(307) 635-9426 
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Construction Work in Progre^.^ 

"We won'l pay fof eieclncity before we use rt>" 

That's Ihe message voters m stales such as Oregon 
arid New Hampshire are sending lo utility compa- 
nies. These consumers are opposed to Construction 
Work in Progress (CWIP). an accounting device 
which allows utilities to charge consumers rales 
based on a utility's investment m power plants still 
under construction and not yet producing electricity. 

CWIP can have a significant impact on our pocket- 
books. The Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
{FERC), the agency charged with regulating whole- 
sale electric rates, has estimated that CWIP boosts 
ulility-raies by at least 11 percent— or $5 billion na- 
tionwide. Consumer groups consider CWIP rates 
especially unfair to senior citizens who might never 




receive the benefits of the new Plant which may not 
begin to generate power for a number of years. 

The utililies argue they need CWIP to finance con- 
struction to meet (uture energy needs Consumers 
argue that CWIP makes them unwilling investors in 
company expansion plans and that cor^servation 
methods and more efficsent use of current excess 
capacity would make much new construction 
unnecessary. They further argue that it is the role of 
a utility's stockholders and other investors— not 
consumers— to provide money to finance new con- 
struction. 

In 1977 a coalition of Oregon consumer groups 
launched a drive to put the CWIP issue on the 
ballot. Over the years. anti^iWIP forces argued. 
Oregon utility customers had been forced to pay 
almost $45 million for new power r)i?^nts under con- 
struction. In November 1979 the antuJWlP measure 
was approved by 687 percent of the voters. 

And in New Hampshire, after citizen groups 'success- 
fully convinced the state legislature to outlaw CW!P. 
the governor vetoed the legislatk>n. So the consumer 
groups made CWfP an election year issue. They 
helped elect an anti^iWIP governor who, along with 
the state legislature, supported the legislation. In 
May 1979 an anti-CWIP statute was enacted New 
Hampshire. 
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The Issue 

Inflation, the need lo bufld facilities to meet fulure 
electricity demands* extended construction periods 
and rising interest rates have caused enormous in- 
creases in utility plant construction costs. 

Consumers have always borne Ihe cost ol construc- 
ting electrical generating plants and equipment But 
when Ihese costs should be passed on to con- 
sumers is the Subject ot much controversy 

TradjtiOnally. utilities could not Include consf'uction 
cosis in rates U'^'il a facility was completed, in- 
stead, a utrlrty borrowed construction money and 
atter the facility was operating — sometimes several 
years later— total construction costs, including fi- 
nancing charges^ were included in the utility rate 
base. 

But in recent years* utility companies have pushed lo 
have CWtP automatically included in rate bases. 
They argue that CWIP helps avoid huge financing 
costs and in the long run reduces customer rales. 

Consumers in some slates have opposed the inclu- 
sion of CWiP in utilily rale bases They argue that it 
IS unfair to Charge customers for plants whtch will 
not provide service for many years. 

Moreover, they contend* CWIP fo..':es consumers to 
invest m utilities without receiving dividends or 
slocktX)lders' voting privileges They also argue th?t 
CWIP encourages uuiities to build unnecessary gen- 
erating pler^ts and reduces incentives for utilities lo 
operate elficienl^ or to pursue effective conserva- 
tion programs. 

CWIP Approved in Special Cases 

FERC currently permits utilities to include CWIP in 
their rate bases for pollution control equipmenl and 
conversions of existing power plants from oil lo 
coaL Addilionally, utilities that can demonstrate 
severe financial hardship may be authorised to in- 
clude some current construction costs in their rale 
bases Practices vary widely among stale utility 
commissions, and those lhal permit CWIP usually 
limit it to the last year or so of construction or 
allow Only a percentage ol 'construction costs to bs 
included 



Active Groups 

CWIP can represent millions of dollars m potential 
rate increases to customers. For information on 
how you can get involved, contact the consumer 
organi2ation3 listed below: 

Granite State Alliance 

83 Hanover Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 03101 

(603) 627^4439 

OregonianS lor Utility Relorm 
P.O. Box 12763 
Salem, Oregon 97309 
(503) 370^U116 

Utility Consumers Council oi Missouri 
393 Noftn Euclid. Suite 203 
St. Louis* Missouri 63106 
(314)36V5725 

Vermont Public Interest Research Gro*v 
Vermont PtRG 
26 State Street 
Montpeljer^ Vermont 05602 
(802) 223-5221 
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D, Termination of Utility Service 

Would vou rather eat or have heal'? 

That cruel choice faces many poor families each 
month when their utility bills arrive If they don't pay 
their gas or electricity bills, Ihey can 'dce the prOG. 
peel of almost immediate shutoffs 

As one consumer activisl told the Georgia utility 
commission during a cold speil, *'Heat, electricity 
and lelephones are a mailer of life and death, par- 
ticularly in the kind of weather we're having " 

Thanks lo Ihe determined efforts ol consumer 
groups. Ihe Geoigia commission has forbidden ulility 
companies lo disconnect residential service between 
November 15 and March 15 if customers agree to 
pay back bills m monthly installments during non- 
winter months. 



Consumers team mors about how uttttty compt^nies operate 
rrom Georgia Action worker. 



An incieas.ng number ol public utility commissions 
have issued regulations sharply limiting shutoffs. 
especially dunng colder months- At the same time, 
these regulations recognize the legitimate need ol 
utthlies to collect overdue bills from customers. 

Although utility companies have expressed (ear thai 
Customers would abuse liberal shutoff policies, 
some utjirfy commissions report lhat Ihose fears are 
unfounded. 

Another way lo avoid shutoffs, ol course, is to pay 
your bills on iinne. To help low-income residents, a 
number ol Federal and state programs assist quali- 
fying consumers to pay fue! bills as well as reduce 
energy needs wilh weatherization programs.^ 

The Issue 

Rising utility rates and reductions in purchasing 
power due to inflation have forced an increasing 
number ol consumers to face utility cutolfs^ Jhe 
problem is nnost severe loi those on low- and fixed- 
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incomes and the elderly, who often live in drafty, 
substandard housing and are unable to control 
energy usage. 

Cutoff Procedures 

in the past severai years consumers have urged 
slate utility commissions to revise standards govern- 
ing uliirty termination. Instances of customers 
freezing todealh after termtnalion of service have 
focused national attention on this issue. 

Tradition aiiy, utilities were permitted to shut off ser- 
vce wilh Mile advarice notice to the customer. Pro- 
cedures to protest Ihe pending cutoff rarely existed 
and customers faced heavy late charges on out- 
standing bills as well as fees to prevent termination 
Of to reconnecl service. Utilities enjoyed wide 
disci elion in deciding which customers to cut off 
and in many cases did not treat all customers 
equally. Finally, and most importantly, service 
culoffs frequently occurred because customers 
could not afford to pay outstanding bills and many 
utilities were reluctant to extend creoit. 




Consumer Pleas Effect Change 

Beginning in 1974. at the urging of consumer orga- 
nizations, some utility commissions began revising 
standards for culoffs. Many of these revisions 
establish uniform termination procedures and entitle 
customers to hearings and reviews before service is 
cut off. 

Some sta'vS have required utilities to offer 
reasonable payment plans to customers instead of 
terminating service and to give customers the op- 
tion of easing high winter costs by paying estimated 
annual utility bills over a 12-month period. In other 
states* commissions have forbidden ulilities lo ter- 
minate service when medical emergencies could 
result and have encouraged companies to get ac- 
quainted with public assistance programs so Ihey 
can lead customers to help. 

Other commissions have banned cutoffs during 
winter months or when temperatures fall befow 
certain levels. And some require utility employees to 
personally contact customers before terminating 
service and to leave notices on the premises If no 
one is home. 

Utilities' Oefense 

Utility companies counter that some customers 
have no intention of paying outstanding bills and 
that pre-te^mi nation hearings and other procedures 
invite customers to take advantage of the company. 
As a result, they argue, the vast nriajority of custom- 
ers who pay utility bills promptly are required to sub- 
sidize a small number of uncooperative customers. 

New Law Adopted 

Even though some abuse the system, the Public 
Utility Regulatory Policies Act (PURPA) requires 
state regulatory commissions and large cooperative 
utilities to consider adopting cutoff procedures 
which specify* 

(1) Service cannot be terminated without giving con- 
sumers reasonable prior notice (including informa- 
tion about rights and remedies and an opportunity 
to dispute the reasons for cutoff); and 

(2) Service cannot be terminated during any period 
when it would be especially dangerous to the health 
of a utility consumer as determined by the state reg- 
ulatory autnorily or nonregulated utility, and the con- 
sumer establishes that he or she is unable lo pay 
for service or is able to pay but only in installments. 
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The Act also specifies that termination procedures 
should take into account the need to include 
reasonable provisions ior elderly and handicapped 
consumers. 

Although several commissions have mado sub^^tan- 
tial progress in consumer rights regarding service 
cutoJJs, consumers in many states continue to 
monitor commission proceedings to let Iheir con- 
cerns be known. 




Active Groups 

More information on successful developments on 
termination oi service and how you can get involved 
can be obtained from the following organizations: 

Citizen Labor Energy Coalilion 
600 Wesi Fullerton Avenue 
Chicaga Illinois 606;4 
(312^ 975^3680 

Coalilicn Icr Consumer Justice 
622 Charles Street 
Providence. Rhode Island 02904 
Hf^l) 52 M 300 

Colorado ACORN 
1144 Cherokee Road 
Denver, Colorado 80218 
(303) 83M094 

Georgra Action 
P.O. Box 7803 
AManta. Ceorgia 30357 
(404) 873^2223 
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E. Utility Expansion 

Many consumers believe that utility bills are high 
enough and they shouldn I have to pay for unneeded 
new power plant construcljon. Some utility 
spokesmen insist, however, that big rate hikes are 
needed to buitd new plants which are necessary *f 
future energy demands are to be met. 

Opponents of new piant construction counter that 
utilities have sufficient excess capacity to meer 
future demands and that increased conservation ef- 
forts can reduce electrical use, making additional 
power plants unnecessary 

Search ior Alternatives 

Because of the work of citizen and other groups as 
well assomtJ enlighlened utililies. the search for al- 
ternatives to new constructkjn is becoming increas- 
ingly attractive to sortie of the more cost-conscious 
utility commissions For instance, public utility com- 
niissions in Conneclicut and other states are view- 
ing new plant construction with skepticism The 
Connecticut commission turned down a utility's re- 
quest for a $900 million rate increase to pay for the 
constfuclron of five power plants Instead the com- 
mission granted a $22 6 million increase for rhe 
construction of one plant but direcled the company 
to cancel Plans for the others. 



The Issue 

Electric utility companies are responsible for pro- 
viding adequate, safe and reliable service to their 
customers Part of that responsibility is to estimate 
futuie electricity use and construct generating 
plants and install transmission lines to meet the in- 
creasing der lanri How many to construct* however, 
IS a complicated question. Often these decisions 
must be made far rn advance because, due lo such 
things as regulatory procedures and construction 
time. It takes many years to complete a new plant 

Estimating Demand 



Errors in this crystal ball forecasting can lead to ex- 
cess capacity or insufficient reserves to meet cus- 
tomer needs. Either result can be very costly for 
consumers. It is generally accepted that a utility 
Should have enough electrical capacity to meet its 
average peak demand (the time of day when the 
greatest anrK)unr of electricity is used) and still have 
20 percent rn reserve. Reserve capacity allows util- 
ities to shut 6o\w some plants for maintenance and 
stii; meet needs as they arise. But underestimating 
demand can make it necessary for a utility to pur- 
cnase higher pru^d electricity from other utilities 
And overestimates can result m excess capacity 
v^hich means consumers pay for unnecessary 
generators. 




Citizen groups team ho/v to conserve er^etgy ^ar^d help avoid the cor^structron ot costiyi^generattng ptat ts 
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Sharp reductions in eleclricily demand resulling 
froiri the 1973 oil cr^s^s. inflation, increased tales 
and cusionner ^conservation have caused excess 
capacity in many utilily sysiems Ihroughout the 
country. At ihe same utilities have spent hun- 
dreds oi mrllrons 0* dollars on plants that have been 
deterred ard on consiruction which has been 
hailed. While cerlain construclion costs might be 
necessary to meet new demand or save energy by 
converting oil and gas plants to coal, consumers are 
working to make sure that construction programs 
areabsoiulely nec*?ssary before construction begins. 

Alternatives 

There are alternatives to large scale utility expan- 
sion, Uhluy rale structure reforms which charge 
rates on today's cost of providing service can show 
consumers that excessive usage is noi in their besi 
jDleresL Load management programs, which alter 
peal<-hour usage, together with rate reform can more 
evenly distribute energy demand— saving utilities 
and consumers money/ 

Conservation, however, is the best way to ensure 
that energy will be available for future needs- 
Weatherization and mandalory utility conservalion 
programs, appliance efficiency standards and other 
efforls can significantly reduce demand and delay 
costly construclion-* 

Consumers are carefully examining the construction 
plans of utilities to determine if Ihere are less costly 
ways to meet future anergy needs 



Active Groups 

To find out how you can become involved, contact 
the following consumer organjzations for further in- 
formation 

Citizens for a Setter Environment 
59 east Van Suren Street, Suite 1600 
C* fcago, ItlinoiS 60605 
{312)939-1984 

Gil iz ens Uniled for ResPonstve Energy 
3500 Kingman Boulevard 
Des Moines. Iowa 503il 
t5l5) 277-0253 

Connecticut Citizen Action Group 
P.O. Box G 

Hartlord, Connecticut 06l06 
(203) 527-7191 

Light Brigade 
8lO 18th Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98122 
(206) 329^764 

Solar Oregon Lobby 
720 Northeast Amsw^orth Street 
Portland, Oregon 97211 
(503) 284-9320 

Wisconsin's Envifonme'^tal Oecade 
114 East MjJfiin Street. Thiixl Floor 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
jSOS) 251-7020 



TO lifttJ ogl What aUtCt m you/ ^te^ reoiescf^is ma pubnc iflJorpst- conlaci your »lat« PuWiC UliJily Cooi rtt»»iOn iPUC! or 
Governor » tyihc^ 

* For more mforjnAlion on no En^tronmonla^ AcltOh FOurtdalton lEAF^ R^4ourC^» at and oi Eftc'^y StOLi^ 
^ A f9it6iA\ w43in«rii3ti0n progt^m f» pmfilcd m Energy Section, p 187 

' For^diMU^Sionor ratem^kinO^flO ther^uialo'V Process mo <,haftier "Overview t>eginning 0:1 P 260 
^ A utiiit/swnsorcd ccnwo^aJtOrt P'^>flfan»*»Prc>filod in gnefTV Seclton- P 191 

' St4tf> jr>j;(K loOiti govcrnmenl ^Qe^ci^^ 3te r-cauonUy roiPonSibic for ^rifn^niStr^liOn of F<id jrai ProgfArn r^nd^ For fg^ 
m^r larormJt'On APPflndiK 1 under ^POrOpn^le FcderJi aqenCV 

NOiE Tor H ^mPiflif; fiShnf} ol drOuP^ tD^Utitti ItirOughOut lt)iS t>Or/^ Si'O indCx 
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Utility Glossary 

Automatfc Fuel Adjustment Clause: A rate provision 
which allows a ulility to quickly pass Ihrough to con- 
sumers changes in fuel costs Usually, a ulility uses a 
fuel adjustment clause to recover the difference be^ 
tween a pre^stablished fuel price and the price actual- 
ly paid for fuel used to generate electricity during a 
billing period 

Base Load: The basic demand for electricity from a 
util^ system that will always be preseni during Ihe 
perfocj of lov^^sl electricity usage. 

Base^Load Plant: A generating plant that is designed 
to run nonstop and is intended to meet the basic de^ 
mand on the system— the base load. Base-load plants 
are usually the nriost efficient facilities and operate on 
the least expensive fuel. 

Construction Work in Progress (CWIP); An account- 
ing device that allows utilities lo base rates on the 
costs, including the stock dividends, of construction 
projects Underway. 

Oecfining Block Rate: A rate design that charges less 
per additional kilowatt hour as usage increases 

Demand: The amount of electricity required by mt; 
customers of a utility al any given time. 

Federal Energy Regulatoiy Comntission (FERQ: The 

Federal agency that has jurisdrclion over wholesale and 
interstate power sales, FERC is the Federal counterpart 
of the state public utility commissicns (PUCs) but does 
not have junsdiction to set rates charged to consumers. 
Rather^ FER^ sets only those rates one utrlity charges 
another 

Inve;^ed Rate: A rale desrgn lhat charges more per ad- 
dUional kilowatt hour as usage increases 

Lilettne Rate: A set low-cosl rate charged to all resi- 
denlial consumers for Ihe minimum amounl of eleotna- 
ly needed to meet liie's necessities 

Load Marti^ement: The techniques used k. shift the 
demand foi eleclncity from peak to off-peak periods. By 
flattening the peaks fn a system a tilily can avoid the 
need to put more expensive gener< jng units mlo ser- 
vice and^or build new facihlies (See rvfon-Peak Period'^ 
and "?eak Period.") 

Non-Peak Period: Those times during ihe day, usually 
lale eve -tng and early morning hours^ when customers 
demand the least erectnaty and costs of produang 
electncity are lowest 

Operating Expenses: The day-today expenses of 
operaling a ulility such as wages, rent, taxes and 
employee benefits 

Overall Revenue Requirement: The total cash requtre^ 
rtienl of a utility is determined by multiplyirig the 



amount of money a utility has invested in its business 
(rate base) ty the amount of profit a utility is permitted 
to earn (rate of return) and then adding that figure to 
the utility's operating expenses. The regulatory commis- 
sion applies the overall revenue requirement when 
determining what the cost of a kilowatt hour of electrici- 
ty will be for each class of customer (rate structure). 

Peak Period: Those times when electncity rs in the 
greatest demand. The greater the peak, the more gen- 
erating units a utility must put into service. Units used 
to meet peak demand must be tumed on and off quick- 
ly, since peak demand is riot constant. They are gener- 
ally oil-fired rather than coal-fired since oil-fired units 
heat fas:3r. Because oil Is more expensive and less 
plentiful than coaU peaking units are niore expensive to 
operate than base-load units, and it is therefore more 
expensive to generate electricity at peak than non-peak 
times, 

Publk: Utility Regulatory Policies Act (PURPA): An 

Act administered by the Department of Energy (DOE) 
which establishes service and rate standards that must 
be considered by large utilities and state commissions. 
The Act also provides for expense reintiursement to 
consumers who participate at hearings concerning 
these starKlards if: the state connmission adopts th>=) 
positions consumers advocate in the hearings; con- 
sumers have no other way to fund such participation; 
and the state provides no other way for consumer in- 
terests to be represented in the hearings. 

Rate Base: The amount cf money a company has in- 
vested in its utility business It consists of some mea- 
sure of the value of the company's land, generating 
plants, transmissron lines, buildings, and other equip- 
ment req-iii-ed to produce and sell electricity, 

hate of Retum: The amount of profit a utility is permit- 
ted to earn. 

Rate Structure: The schedule of charges for each 
class of ulilily customer which is designed to produce 
the company's overall revenue requiremenl 

State Public Utility Commission <PUC): Each state 
has rts own name for the body that regulates utility 
rates. The purpose of the regulalory commission is to 
sei Ihe rates charged lo consumers Also, the commis- 
sions lypically have jurisdiction over service quality and 
cutoffs 

Time^of-Day Rates: A rate based on the cost of pro- 
viding electricity at different times of the day For ex- 
ample, it is usually more expensive for utilities to gen* 
erale electricity at midday, when demand peaks, tliere^ 
lore, electricity used dunng that time would be more 
expensive than eleclnctty used in the middle of the 
night. These rales are sometimes calted "peak load 
pnces'' because Ihe rales very as demand for electrici- 
ty increases to a peak and then decreases 
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Energy Glossary 

Abs<Hfoer A generally black painted matte surface in a 
solar collector used to absorb the sun's rays 

Active Solar Eheigy System; Any solar system that 
needs mechanical power, such as fans, pumps and 
blowers, to c^erata 

Adobe: A sun-dned. unburned brick of earthen clay 
used in constructing houses and buildings. 

Alternative Eneigy Resources: Sources of power 
derrved from the wind, sun and water rather than from 
"conventionar" sources such as oiL coal and natural 
gas. 

Appropriate Technology: Solving technological prob- 
lenns building, maintaining and operating relatively 
snnall, inexpensive systems which are protective of 
human health, use renewable sources of energy, en- 
courage human-scale operations and do not need high 
energy concentrations. 

AuxHEary Heat: The heat that a conventional heating 
system provides to supplement a solar heating system 
during periods of cloudiness or intense cold. 

Bionmss Energy: A composition of living material 
(usually plants) and organic wastes used to produce 
heat, fuel or electricity. 

Breadbox Collector A simple solar device used to 
heat water for bathing and cooking. 

Caulklngt A putty-like material used to fill cracks 
around windows and doors to make an airtight seal. 

Composting: The process of turning decomposed 
vegetstoles. manure and other organic material tnto a 
rich mixture {humus) used to fertilize and condition the 
soil 

Cover Plate: A sheet of glass or transparent plastic 
placed above the absorber to help prevent heat loss in 
a solar collector (commonly referred to as one type of 
glazing material) 

Ftat Plate Collector A plane surface solar colle^.tor in 
which direct or indrect sunlight is converted into heat 
without the aid of reflecting surfaces. 

Gasahol: A liquid fuel mixture of 90 percent gasoline 
and 10 percent alcohol. The alcohol is made fiom 
organic was*es or grains. 

Glazing: A covering of transparent or translucent 
material (glass or oia&tjc) which admits light and acts 
as a heat trap (The result is referred to as the green- 
house effect.) 

Hybrid Solar Energy System: A solar system which 
uses some mechanical device, si ch as a Ian. to move 
collected heat into the space which is to be heated 
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Insulation: Any material or system which prevents heat 
or cooling loss. 

Heat Storage: A device that absorbs collected heat and 
stores it for use at night or during rainy or cloudy days 

Nonrenewable Resources: Sources of energy in 
limited or finite supply such as uranium, coal oil and 
natural gas. 

Passive Solar Energy System: A solar system de- 
signed and situated to capture and distribute the sun's 
energy without mechanical help. An example would be 
a building with large windows on the south side to allow 
greatest penetration of the sun's rays. 

Photovoltaics: Thin wafer-like cells which directly con- 
vert sunlight into electricity. 

Clonic Matter Living matter (such as plants) and its 
wastes {Such as dead leaves, banana peefs or manure). 

R Factor A unit of thermal resistence used to compare 
materials such as insulation. The higher the R factor 
(between one and 50). the greater the material's 
capacity to insulate. 

Recycling: The process of reusing natural or manmade 
substances such as glass* water* aluminum or paper. 

Renewat}le Resources: Sources of powei in unlimited 
supply Such as wind, water and sun. 

Retrofitting: Installing a solar system in a building 
which was not designed or built to include that type of 
system, 

Soiar Collector A device used to collect the sun's 
rays, whtch are then converted into energy (also referred 
to as a solar panel). Collectors range from simple win- 
dow units to comple?^ mechanical devices 

Solar Crop Oiyer A crop dryer that uses a passive or 
active soiar system to dry grains. 

Solar Greenhouse: A building in which vegetables, 
plants and fruits are growa The building is covered 
with glass or plastic to allow the sun to penetrate and 
provide needed heat. A passive or active solar green- 
house attached to a house or building can also provide 
heat lor the adioining -structure. 

Solar Hot Water Unit: A soiar collector that captures 
the sun's energy to heat water. 

Solar Oven: A cooking device that uses metallic wings 
to reflect sunlight through a double glass cover into an 
insulated and blackened bO)(. If the oven is pointed 
toward the sun during midday hours* temperatures can 
reach 350-400* F — adequate for most bsrt<ing 

Solar Pfinel: See Solar Collector. 
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Sotar Window Box Collector A device made from a 
wooden box* black-painted plywood and a glass top and 
designed to capture Ihe sun's rays. The collector fits 
into a window and usually provides heat for only one 
room. 

Synf nets: The industrial conversion of minerals (such 
as coat and oil shale) into gaseous or tiquid fuefs. 

Vertical Wall i>olar Collector (North Collector): One 

type of pa$sive sofar colJector built with scrap 
materials (such as plywood, metal and plastic) and 
usually attached to the south wall of a building. This 
unit generally provides only daytime heat and has no 
storage capacity. 

Weatherizatforf: An all encompassing term which 
refers to the process of making a structure as resistant 
to the elements as possible through such methoc^ as 
weatherstripping. caulking or installing storm windows. 

Weatherstripping; Strips of thin metal or other material 
placed around windows and doors to prevent air and 
moisture from entering a structure. 

Windpower Energy derived from the wind and used to 
generate electricity or operate machinery. 

Woodbuming Stove: A heavy metal stove which burns 
wood for heating and cooking. 
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Energy Resources 

The iollowing lesources contain descriptions of organizations and publications which can be of help to consumer 
groups across the country that wisn to organize a.nd launch community projects designed to combat high pnces. 

Those organizations offering assistanco in a variety of areas are listed under ""Generar" and are followed by a list of 
^Publications ur^der the same heading. Other organizations and publications that provide help in specific areas are 
listed under corresponding chapter title headings. 

Of course, it is not possible to lisl ©very organization and publication in th^ country that might prove helpful to you 
ancJ your group, bt^ we believe those we do mention are representative of the various kinds of assistance available. 
Chances LtB you'll i-jear of many other useful resources as you become involved in your own community project, 

Spac» lifTiJiaijans made it extremely difficult to choose among the many fine groups considered- and we sincerely 
hope haven't offended the many deserving organizations and/or authors of useful publications that have not been 
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Organizations 

Ctscadton R«9lona1 library 

1 West Filth Street 
Box 1492 

Bogsne, Ofsgon 97440 
(503) 48^Qm 

JrifOrmattOn neiwork on energy and envifonmcniai iSSues P^jbliSheS 
Cascatfe, Journaf of the NOrthmsi which updates energy issues 
ar^d policy planning in the Northwesi (10 iSSues/year. $10 ) 

Ctnttr for Comnriunlty Economic Davalopmant 

639 Massachusetts Anenue 
Cambridge, Ma^chusetts 02139 
(61 7} $47-9695 

ASSiSts wilh energy-related demonstration ^nd economic deveJoP- 
meni Pioiecls P^jbNshes reports, case studres and oihef matexra^s 

Canter for Nalghborhood Technology 

570 West Randolph Stfeet 
Chicago, Illinois $060S 
(312} 454 0126 

Provides tech/ircal assistance in energy- urban agrtcullure, solar 
greenhouses^ waste recycfrng and trarnmg Publishes bimonthly 
magazine, Tfie NetghOofhooii Works, which discusses aliernative 
technology m neighborhood development ($25yyear ) 

Cltliar/Labor Energy Coairtlon 

$00 West Fullerton Street 
Chicago, Illinois $0614 
(312) 975-3680 

Maiionai gfassrools coaiii[on or laboi, community and public m- 
lerest groups advocating the consumer's interest on avartety of 
energy issues Responsible for national and fegiOnal campaigns 
concerned with utility reform, ways lo lower energy prices, edui' 
table distribution of gas and 0*1 Supplies to low-mcome and eklerty 
residents and antitrushssues Has Six regional offrces Produces 
legislative and educational reports/studies on energy issues 
serves as clear ingfiouse 



Conference on Alternative state and Local Policies 
Energy Projact 

2000 florm Avenue, n.W„ Fourth Floor 
Washington, ac. 20009 
(202} $87-6030 

Network ol local pubtic officials, public policy analysts and conr\> 
munity leacferS Focuses primarrly on state arid focal legislation to 
create fobs through alternative energy sources and energy con- 
servation Bimonthly newsletter. Ways an&^eans, focuses on 
innovative slate and local policies, including energy issues 
($f(Wyear) 

The Conservation Foundation 

1717 h^assachusetts Avenue, N.W, 
Washington. D,C, 20036 
(202} 797-4300 

Involved in numerous issues (land use. watej quality, energy con- 
servation, etc ) to encourage proper management of earth^s re- 
sources Sponsors conferences, films. Speakers and consultant 
servjr:e5 and produces conservation publications Publishes 
mor[hiy newsletter, Conservatton Foundation Lener, whiCh updates 
organization actmttes (StO/year) 

Consumer Energy Council of America 
1990 M Street N,W,, $Qlte620 
Washington, 0,C 20036 
(202} 659^0404 

Broad'based coafitionof consumer, fabor. farm. Public policy, rural 
eiectnc cooperatives and urban and senior citizen organizations 
advocating the consumer's interest m national enexgy policy 
through research and ^t)t>Y etforis 

Energy Action Cammltlee 

1523 L Street, N,W„ Suite 302 
Washington. 0,C 20005 
(202) 737^20 

A nonprofit Public interest OrganizaltOn which moralors government 
and wKfustry actwities m me energy deid 

Environmentalists for Full Employment 

1536 I6th Street, N,W, 
Washington, 0,a 20036 
(202) 3475590 

Provides research and Publications on the employment imPact of 
natronal energy and environmental policies 
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Envlronmenlal L^w Institute 

t346 Connecticut Avenue. N. W.. Suite 600 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202)452-9600 

Does research and conducis educaiionm programs on nsh1u> 
tionai and legal issues aflecttng me environment 

Ehvlranmantal Policy Canler 

317 Pennsytvania Avenue* S.£^ 
Washington. D.C. 20003 
(202) 547-6500 

Works \o Dromote energy conservaiion. renewable energy re* 
sources, diverse becentralaed energy produciiOn systems and lo 
relorm nuclear licensing procedures. Fedtsral radiation standards 
and Afsrasle drsposar poitcies Specializes m represenlmg broatj- 
based citizen coaimons before Congress and the Executive 
Branch 

Friends of lha Earth 

124 Spesr Street 

San Francisca Catitornia 94105 

(415)495^770 

National pubUc interest group advocating environmental safely 
through tobbyrng. iiiigalion. public education and other means 
Focuses on suct^ issues as fossd fuels, stfipminmg. clean air and 
soft energy issues Pdbfisties monitify magazir^e. Not Man Ap^ri 
wh/ch covers a witJe ^a^>ge o* enetgi and envifonmentaJ issues 
(Sl5/year) 

ln«lilute lor Locel SelfRellanca 

1717 18th Street N.W. 
Washington, ac. 20009 
(202)2324108 

Offers research, demonstralior^ and consulting services on tech* 
meal feasibility of community seK-reiiance m high density living 
areas Publishes bimonthly newsietler. Se// fte//ance, which 
covers energy and other issues 4$$/year ) 

National Aasoclatlon ol Farmworker Organlzattona 

1332 NBw York Avenge, N.W. 
Washington* ac. 20005 
(202! 347-2407 

National coaMion of organizations at^PCdUng lacQMOrtcOr rights 
and conf e^ns Sporisors programs on enetqy cnsrs assrsta^jce. 
housing ar\d educatton Publishes monthly newsletter, NBttOnat 
FBffnmrkef. which covers a variety of topics concerning farm* 
wortcer rights and welfare, available m English or Spanish. 
($i5/year) 



Natural Resources Defense Council 

1725 £yc Street N.W., St/ite$00 
Washington, O.C. 2000B 
(2(^)223-8210 

Involved with research and liligation in water and air quality, land 
use and eneigy issues Publishes quarterly newsletter* Amicws. 
which updates activities and covers a variety of energy tOPics 
(Free.) 

Northern Plains Reaources Council 

Room 419 StapfBton Baiiding 
Bimngs, Montana 69101 
(406)248-1154 

Citizen agricultural group concerned wilh conservation, renewable 
resources, energy elliciency and Jand owners^ n^tils fnvolved 
with research, educalion and advocacy on energy and mineral 
development issues Membership {Sl5/year) includes subscription 
to monthly magazine. Tne Piams Tfuth, which covers energy ar>d 
other issues 

Oirice of Approprleta Technology 

7530 10th StreBt 
Sacramento, Caiifornia 95814 
(916) 446- im 

Agency ot the California state governnftent. pronfK)tes appropriate 
technotogy by providing workshops, seminars. mIormatJOn refer- 
rals and responses to public inquiries Publishes bimonthly. Tne 
Grants Newsietter. which lists funding resources and granis for 
appropriate technology (Free.) 

Public Resource Canter 

1747 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Wasnington* D.C. 20009 
(202)483-7040 

Concerned with research and education on alternative energy, 
health, appropriate l^^chnoiogy and environmental poticy Publisfies 
r^ewsfetter. The £teriems, covering alternative energy and 
resource issues f9 issues/year* $15) 

Rural America 

1346 Connecticut Avenue* f^ W. 
Wasf^hjgtoa D.C 2003$ 
(202) 659-2300 

Represents peoPie m small towns and rural areas to fieiP them wilh 
energy, housing ar>d health problems Publishes n^tonlhiy newsletter. 
Monitor {Uee to nremberS). rnonthly newspaper. Rufat Amenc3 {$^0f 
year)L and monthly newsletter. RHA (Rural Housing Atliance) Reporter 
(tree lo members) 



Nelfonet Center for Appropriate Technology 
^.Q Box 383$ 
Butte* Montana 59701 
(406} 494-4577 

Offers technical assisiar^ce. scientific anci lechnologicat research, 
small grants and ir^fOrmat^on to primarily jow-^ncome groups 
wOrkmg with appropriate technology ancj self^hetp projects m 
areas such as food, hOusmg and energy Publishes monthly. AT 
Ttmes 4$tC/year to individuals^ tree \o Organizations worKmg with 
and for the poor ) 



Sclemjats' Inalttulo for Public Informatjon (SIPI) 
355 Laxington AvanOB 
Wew Yori^, Wew Yori^ 10017 
(212)661-9110 

Researches a broad fsnge ol energy issues Reports on com- 
pleted research are di$semina;ed to the public a^d poitcymatcers 
m an eftort to contribute to the devefopmsnf of a sound national 
energy policy Membership (S26/year) includes monthly, £r)v/^c/i- 
menJ. and bmionthly newsletter. $fPtscope, which covers a variety 
of currer^i energy issues 
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C^lerra Club 

Gf30 Penns^ivania Avanu^t 
Weshingion* O.C. 20003 
(202)547*1141 

LObbtes < t ssues such as forestry, wilderness, water quahty. 
energy, oi.^^w energy develop^r^ent. urban fOcreation. tOxic sub- 
stances and hazardous waste hfewsletter. Waf/o^a/ wews Report, 
coyers legislation dealing w*ih energy jssues ($i2/yrar, published 
evj^&^ Congress is m session, approximately 45 times a year ) 
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T«nn«ssM Vttlley Authority 

400 Commefce Avenue 
Knoxyftie, Tennessee 37902 
($15) 632-3257 

Gove mmen (-owned corporaliOn thai conducts programs of re- 
source development for the advancement o( economic growth in 
(he Tennessee Valley region. In cooperation wdh other agencies, 
conducts research and development progfams to energy conser* 
vatiOn and management, forestry, watershed protection and eco 
nomtc devetopmeot of Tei^nessee Valley tributary areas through 
citi:en associMiOns Supplies power for locat mumcipal cooperative 
elect nc systems serving seven states 

Urban Environment Conf«r«nc« 

1002 18th SttBBt, W.IV. 
Weshtngton, D.C 20036 
(202) 466*6040 

CoatHion of lobbying organizations Sponsors conferences and 
publications on issues relevant to urban enviroi^mentat health 
and safety 



Publications 

Boasberg. Tersh and Feldesman. James L. Coping With ihB Energy 
Cffafs^ (^Sumer Energy Council of America. 1990 M Street. N.W.. 
Suite 620. Washington. D.C. 20036. 1974 (Free ) Provides detailed 
ifiHoramm on Federal energy regulations, especiaity those relating 
to healing fuefs Geared to community groups and vofuntary of^m- 
EatsonSp with primary focus on the mpact of the energy shortage on 
the poor 

Energy Efficient Pfenning: An Anndsted Bitiiogrephy. American 
Planning Assoctatiorr. i3i3 East 60th Street. Chicago. Illinois 60637 
1976 ($5 ) Comprehensive fistmg of books and reports dealing with 
er^ergy efficiency: includes prices arKf other order infom^tion 

Energy and Rurei Peopie end Agticuitute. Rural America. 1 346 
ConnecKcul Avenue. N W . Washingion. D C. 20036. 1975 (75 
cents,) Describes how and vvhy rural people have become depen- 
dent upon the petrochemical industry. Suggests means of making 
better use of existing energy sources and \p{S of cf0vek>ping alter- 
natives. 

New Roots. P 0. 8oK 548. 1 Osgood Street. Greeniiefd. Massachu* 
setts Ot30l Published bimonthly {$6/year to individuals. $12 to msti* 
lutions.) Covers the movjment toward self-feltance in the Northeast 
Includes bfoad range of topics iuch as energy, waste reoycfing, food 
cooperatives, etc 

Rainbook: Resources fot Appropriate Technofogy. Schocfcer 
Boofcs. 200 Madison Avenue. New Yorfc. New YOrfc tO0i6 1977 
<$7 95 papert>acfcp $15 hardcover ) Compendium of resources giving 
options and choices through appropriate technology Covers energy, 
food, housing, and health 

pain: The Joutnei of Appropriete Technoiogy. Rain Maga&ne. 
2270 NOfthwest trvi^g. Poitiand. Oregon 972l0. Ten issues per year 
($1 5 ) Geared to individuals and groups wishmg to make their conv 
munitias seff-reitant Covers many lopK^s in add]tK)n to energy, e g . 
housing, food 
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Conserving Energy 
and 

Using Renewable 
Sources of Energy 

Organizations 

Aftamatlva Enargy Rasources Organization (AERO) 

435 Stapteton Buiiding 
Biiiinga, Montana S9101 
(406) 259-1^58 

Provides education on energy conservation and renewable energy 
resources. Offers workshops, tips on local organizing, demonstra- 
tions and programs for school curncura. Bimonthly newsletter. 
AERO Sun-Tfrr^es, updates energy conservation issues, ($12/year.) 

Afizona Community Action Association 
2721 North Centrai Avenue, Suite 707 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
(602) 252-6067 

Involved with interests of row-income consumers works wjth 
Community Action Agencies on sotar construction and other en- 
ergy alternatives Sponsors demonstration projects, speakers and 
workshops Offers studies, consultant services and publications 
on energy issues Publishes monthly riewsretter. Cati to Acuor). 
whtch probes a wide range of energy topics (Free ) 

C«nt«r for R«n«wable RMourcea 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, W.IV. 
Weshington, O.C. 20036 
(202) 46&6880 

Conducts polrcy research, provides consumer information and 
oirers technical assistance to those interested m renewable 
energy resourcea Maintains a targe variety of resotjrces on 
energy education m the areas ol conservation and renewable 
resources Publishes monthly newsletter. Sun Tim^, which con- 
tains information on solar energy issues and related topics 
4$t5/year.) 

Center for Rural Affftlrt 
Small i^srm Energy Project 
P.O. Sox 733 

Hertington, Nebraske 88739 
(402) 254-6893 

Conducts research on energy alternatives ior small farmers. 01* 
rers publications, farm tours, sirde presentations and workshops 
Publishes binx^nthty. The Smaii Farm Eoetgy Ptotect Wews/ewer. 
which updates organization activities (Free ) 

Cltlzana* Energy Project 

1413 K Street, N.W., Eighth Floor 
Weshington, D.C. 20005 
(202)387-7998 

Serves as information clearinghouse for Mid-Atiantic Slates on 
conservatM>n. soiaf and olhe; appropriate technologies Provides 
networking, speakers, reports and Publications 

Community Action Research of fowa, Inc. 
RO. Sox 1232 
Ame% torn 50010 
(515)292-4758 

Does research on energy alternatives (Or the Mtdw^^st Involved 
with litigation, legislation, research Advises citizen groups pul^ 
liShes bimoath1>~hewSletter, /vew Ctfterta. v*-hich reports on 
^iporopnate technology issues ($d 5(Wear t 
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Coniumtr Acllon Now, Inc. (CAN.) 

355 ie/Jftgfon AvBrtUB 
New Vofk, Nbw York 10017 
(212) €82-8915 

Actvocdtes energy conservation and promotes (he ase ol clean, 
remwabfe energy resources Carries out an active program ot 
pubfic education to focus national attention on the practicality of 
sdar energy. Produces information packages and several ptJhli- 
cations, inctudmg quarJerly newsletter, CAN. RePOti (Free to 
mernbers) 

Ecotopt Qraup 

2332 East Madtson 
SMtte, Weshtugton 98112 
(206) 822 $753 

Involved in application of appropriate technology, bfoconversion. 
solar design and research Provides networking, library demon- 
stration projects, workshops and training services, feasibility 
studies, consultant services and publicatTons. Publishes quarterly 
newsletter (jointty with the Pacific Northwest Solar Energy 
Association). S(//i3//o*fes, <$l6^ear.) 

Entrgy Design Ttfam 

80 Mystic StTBet 

CfmrfBstown* MB&sachusetts 02129 
017)242-0162 

Engineers and architects involved in energy eflicieni design and 
const rtjction. Provides energy atjdits. cost/beneiil analyses, con- 
sultant services, workshops and design studies on conservation 
and low'cost alternative technologies. 

EntrgyTtik Forc« 

155 fmh A^enuB 

Naw VorK Naw Vork 10010 

(212)675-1920 

Involved with energy conservation, solar and wind energy lot fow- 
income residents of New York. Provides consulting services, dem- 
onstration projects, workshops, training and publications. 

E«iWronm«ntil Action of Colorado 

P.O. Sox 545 

ia Vafa* Cotorado 81055 

(303) 742^8221 

Publishes energy materials inchjdtng (Envtroninentai y\ct>on 
Reprint Service), a solar and nuclear energy mlormation catalog 
<Free.) 

Firallonii Institute 

1516 Fftth Sfr^t 
BsrkataY, Catitornfa 94710 
(415)525-1150 

Public education and research organization demonstrating leash 
bilily of alternative energy and self-sufficiency. Sponsors educa- 
tional programs, demonstration projects and toiirs. Provides an 
outreach consultant service on alternative energv design and 
construction. Publishes an Annu^f Heport containing a compre- 
hensive review ol the Institut&'s activities. ($3.) 

IMix-Pot, Tht Cinttfr for IMiXtmiim Potential 

Building Syitimt 

8604 Farm to Market Road 969 

Austin* Texas 78724 

012)928-4766 

WOr^ ^Ih Passive and active solar systems. Focus is on small 
scate energy systems which require irttie exPOrtise to txiitd. Pro- 
vides publications, lectures, workshops, exhibits and consultation 
services. 
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Natlofiat Solar Haatlrtg and Coollrtg Information C«ntef 

P.O. Sox 1607 

Rockvffta, Marytzid 20850 

1800) 523-2929 (Totf-tree) 

mlormation center designed to pron>ote the practical feasibility of 
solar energy and to encourage solar energy systems for homes 
and commercial buildings. Ciearmgrvouse for those seeking 
speakers, exhibits and other solar energy services. 

Naw Atchamy tnstltuta 

P.O. Sox 4^ 

Woods Note, Massachusetts 02543 
(617) 563-2665 

Nonpiotil research insiitute working on solar energy, aquacullure 
and gardening. Provides' vvorkshops. demonstration projects and 
pubtrcalions. Open to the public lor tours between May and Sep- 
tember of each year. Publishes quarterly. A/ew Aictjetny News- 
tetter. <Free to members.) 

Naw Lif a Farmt Inc. 
Drury, Missouri 65638 
(417)261-2553 

Educational and research group which furthers individual and 
convnunity se!hreiiance through regionally based food production 
and efficient, row cost, renewable energy lechnokjgy. (inducts 
research on methane digestion, alternative waste disposal, solar 
energy, etc, 

Ntw Mtxfco Solar Energy Aaa^ociatlon 

P.O. Sox 2004 

Sartta Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 983-2861 

Dedicated to lurthering solar energy and related topics. Provides 
solar design and construction services, technical assistance, ptJbllc 
speakers, educatkmat programs and other services on solar 
energy. Membership ($f 5^ear) mctudes sut^scnphon to monthly 
maga^ne. Southwest^fi^fn- 

Stiffltartnatltuta 

38 Canter Street 
Batfu Maine 04530 
e07) 442^7938 

Conducts threa-week course for people Interested in learning to 
buikj Iherr own homes utilizing passive solar principles. Carries 
large line of energy^saving devices and books. Irst available free 
ol charge. 

Solar Enofoy fnstltuta of America 

1110 Sixth Street, N.W. 
Washington, CO. 20001 
(202)667-6611 

Information source for architects, engineers, cont/aclors. manu- 
facturers, etc. Provides tiierature* aiidbvtsuat presentations, 
speakers and other services. Monthly newsielter* So/ar Ufa. up- 
dales topics in solar energy. ($l5^ear.) 
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Solar Enrnqy R«Mtrch InttHut* 

1617 CotB dOi^Bvard 
Ootdett, CoioiB^o 80401 
(303} 231' f too 

Crealed by an Act of Congiess in 1974 to provide leadership for 
the nation*s solai energy progiam, Peilofms reseaich and devel- 
opment in solar energy technotogy as part of national energy 
pfanninQn Seeks lo fostei Ihe widespread use of solaf energy hard- 
ware, Assisis Ihe Federal governmervi m formutalmg energy 
siraiegy and poJicy. Publishes monlhly newsteiier, /n Review, which 
reporls on Ihe Institute's activities. (Free.) 

SUN^REP 

3110 MBpie Drlm Suite 412 
AttBttta, GeotgiB 30305 
(404} 261' 1704 

Engaged m renewable energy projecis in the South for ir>dfv»dua1s, 
sfale and tocatorgamzalwns. Bimo/ithly. SUN'BEP News, probes 
appropriate technology topics and sofar energy issues (Free } 

Tottt Efivlronm«nttl Action* Inc, 
Church Httt 

Hatrisvttte, Nbw HBrnpshire 03450 
(€03) 327-3374 

Oflers engineering, design and consuming, research and educa- 
lion services on energy conservalion as well as solar, v^ind and 
olher energy atternalives. Oilers workshops, Iraining programs 
and nnany pubficaltons, 

Tbi t>«pirtmint of EiMiyy tiat sal up four regional Informa- 
tion canttrs to dittamlnata Information on solar aiwr^gy, 
Nawalaftara avtlfabta at no coat, 

MMAmarica Soltr aiargy Cantor (MASEC) 
3140 2Sth AvBnuB, South 
Btoomingtont MinnesoiB 55420 
(612) 863^00 

Nawslatier: MASEC News 

Northtitt Solir EnarnyCanttr 

7Memo^Bt Orive 

Cfnbrkige, MBS$$chu$^tts(^142 
($17) 6813500 

Newsletter: 7he uptfaie 

Southam Soltr Enar^y CantarlSSEC) 
61 Primtm Park 
AttBntBf QeotgtB 30341 
(404) 458'6785 

News^ttar: SSEC NBy/s 

Wattam Sun 

Pton§9r Park BuHdIng 
715 SotithwBtt Morrison 
PorttBttdf Oragoff 97204 
(503)241'1Z22 

No nawsiettar 



Pubtications 

Aiteirjative Sources of Er}ergy Magazine^ Aiternalive Sources o< 
Energy, inc., 107 South Central Avenue, M^iaca, Minnesota 56353. 
Bimonthty. ($l5/year to indtvkluals. $20 lo insiitutions,) Arlicies en^ 
pfiastze Ihe exploration and innovative use oi renewable energy 
sources- Colbmns wrrllen by experts and innovators in aflernaltve 
energy fiefds. 

8k> r/mes. international Giomass Insirlute, 1522 K Sireet, N W , 
Suile 600, Washington, DC 20005 Bunonlhly <$IOryear to individ^ 
uals, $25 to institutions.) Feati*res arlictes and updates on energy 
systems Irom bbmass and other renewable energy resources. Ex- 
plores agricuiturat practices which minimize adverse environmental 
consequences H 

Cttfze/7 E/7efgy Difectoty, Ctuzens Energy Pwci* 1^13 KSireel. 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 20005. 1960, <$10.) Contains 600 proliles 
of various sdar energy or^anizal^ons and businesses which car> 
answer consumers' questions about solar energy 

Compendium of Federai Programs Re/afed io Commu/7ity Energy 
ConsenrBifon, Department of Housing and Urban Devek>pment, 
PUt)lica1i0ns Service Center, Room B*25a 451 Seventh Street, S,W., 
Washington, D,C. 20410. 1979i (Free,) listing of Federal resources 
available to coa)munily groups wjshing lo conserve energy tn various 
projects such as neighborhood development and revitat^tion, con- 
sumer protection ar>d appropriate technoiogy^ Designed to intro^ 
duce leaders of community groups to baSic energy conservation 
iechn/{jues- 

FedBrat Consenraiion and Rentwatiie Energy Resource Direo 
rory. Department of Energy, Office of Consumer Affairs, Washington, 
D£. 20545. 1960. (Free ) Provides information to consumer groups 
related to consen/ation and renewawe energy Offers a brief descrip- 
tion of programs v/ithm the Department of Energy. 

Grier, Eunice S., Cotder , , , Darker: The Energy Crisis and Low- 
income Ameiicens, Community Services Administration, 1200 19th 
SireeL NW., Room 571, Washington* D.C. 20506. 1977, (Free,) De- 
tailed study of Ihe impact of the energy crisis on low>lncome dlizens 
and the implications lOr future polrcy and programs of the Federal 
governn>ent. Covers energy use by fow^income persons in their 
homes and m their personal travel. 

HayeSn Denis, flays of Hope: Transifior) to a Post'PetrotBum 
V^orfd, W. W, Norton Company 500 FiHh Avenue New York* New 
York 10036. 1977. ($3.95h) Examines potential energy sources from 
histortcal and gtot>al perspocltves Discusses energy commitment for 
food production, transportatioa housing and economic growth. Em* 
pftastzes a switch from lossil luets to renewabfe resources (solar, 
wind, water and biomass). 

77ia tntegrai Urt>an House: Setf'Refiant iivir\g ir\ the City, 
Faraliones fnstilule, 1516 Fifth Street, Berl^efey, Caiifornfa 94710. 
1979, ($14 50.) Provides detailed inlormation on the application of 
appropriate techrx^cgy jr> urban dweWtr^s. Uses the Jnlegral Urt?an 
hfouse in Berkeley, California as a model, bul stresses the fact that 
basic principles may be applied fn any tocatton Many sketches* 
drawings, tables and charts as well as background inlormation, 

77ie Low'Cost SotBr CottBCtor, San Luis Valley Solar Energy Asso- 
ciation, 512 Ross. Afamosa. Colorado SnOI 1979- (?2.30.) Booklet 
which provides details ol designing, building and using a "north coi* 
lector" (vertical forced-air solar coiieciof). Includes compfete infer- 
maiton on installation. Insuralion required, etc. 

NCRT Buttetin, Nattonai Center for Resource Technology. 121 1 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W . Washington, d.C. 20O36. Quarterly jour- 
nal. ($8/year lo individuals, $12 to mSlitution^.} Probes various as- 
pects ol resource recovery for professionals and laypeopte. Articles 
inctude topics on recoverable materials, appropriate lechnoTogy, 
operating facilities and resource recovery planning* 
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No Heat, No Rent: An Urban SoJar A Energy Conservation 
Manual Energy Task Force, 156 Fillh Aveaue. New Voik. New Vofk 
10009. 1977, (ftee) Guicte to devetopit>g. installing and tnaintammQ 3 
tenant^owned sofar hot water system for tenement buildir)9S, Also 
serves as an mtroduct>on to energy conseivaifon techmpues for use 
in such buildmgs. 

Outlook, Governois State UniversJty. Park FO/esI Sotrth- WVtnf^^ 
60466. Monthly magazme ($10/year.) Updaies acinnlies in appiopri- 
ale technology, atternative energy sources and community pfannii^g 
and poticy. Contains inlofmalion on emproyment openings^ grants 
and programs in alternative energy. Also includes a cal^dar ol 
events across the country (woikshops. conventions, conferences) 
concerned with alternative energy toPiCS. 

"The Power to Change/' Third Eye Films. 12 Arrow Street, 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 02138 1960 fMaybe /ented to' $40 
Plus $5 Shipping or purchased for $435) A 36 minute, t6 mm cok)r 
t»lnr>. Introduces basic concepts of app/opriale technology Demon' 
strates alternatives to traditional patterns ol Production, distribution 
and energy use Focuses on existing working projects around Ihe 
tinned States tfic^udmg urban com;x?sting. rurat solar e/rergy and 
windiTOwered autonDot^iles. 

Readjhg Up, Reaching Out: A Guide to Organizing Locaf Sotar 
Events. Solar Energy ReseafCh Institute. 161 7 Core Boulevard, Gok}- 
en. Colo/ado 80401. 1979. Sjsonsored by Ihe Deparrment ol Energy 
and available iot purchase only Irom the Superintendent of Dociy 
menrs. U.S. Gove/nment PM\£\g 0*hce. Washington D.C. 20402 
(Docum^t number 061WOK)0345-2. $860-) Presents 15 case 
studies of successful sotar and ene/gy conservatim activities, inclu* 
Jng organizing infonnalk>n and a resource list^g. 

Sotar Age. Sdar Age l/agazine. Church hhll. Harrisvii^. New Hamp- 
shire 034S0, Monthly. {$20/year,) Oflicial publication of the Inte/na- 
libnal So^r Energy Society, Covers a wJde va/iety of topics on sotar 
energyn 

Sotar Energy Boof(s. National SClar Energy Education Campaign, 
10762 Tucker Street, tortsvilte. Maryland 20705. 197^ ($4.S0J Caia- 
tog of books on solar ene/gy and related subjects with brrel <*escnp- 
tionSn Sooks are listed by type (general, engmeernig. policy, etc.) 

''Sotar Energy— The Great Adventure/' Department of Energy 
Fitnrt Library, Technical InfOrnrtattOn Center. P.O. Box62. Oakrid^, 
Tennessee 37630h 1978. (May be/enied tree or purchased for 
$178.75,) A 27'/; minute, t6 mm award winning, cotor, sound trim. 
Features a cross section erf innovative ufban and rural groups vWio 
developed their own solar energy systems, 

Sctar Engineering Magazine, Cfrculatk»i Fullillment Services. 26 
Court Street. Brooklyn, New York 1 1201, Monthly. <Free to menters, 
others, S20/year or $2,50 an issue.) Oftioat trade magazine of the 
Solar Energy fndust/fes Associatton, Updates appb'catk}ns of solar 
energy systems and sotar products tnctudfes government and pfO- 
fessfonal association activities as they refate to sotar and energy 
conservalkm, 

Sotar Heating and Cooting. Gordon Pubtioattons, P,0, 8ox 212&R 
Morristowr,. New Jersey 07960^ Monthly industry news tabloid. ($15/ 
year,) Deais wth solar energy and aflernative energy /esource 
issues. 

The Solar Survey Naiional Center for Appropriate Technotogy, P.Ol 
Box 3838. Butte. Montana 59701h 1979. (First copy, free, 75 cents 
fOr each additional copy,) A composite ol solar design projects, ln> 
etudes description, contact pe/son, follow-up comnrienis and tocatkm 
of about 25 projects. 



Stodauch, Robert and Vergin, Danref <eds ), Energy Future: Report 
ot \hB Energy Project at \he Harvard Business School, Random 
House, tnc. New York. New York 10022 1979 ($12 95 )&y em- 
ploying the business approach to the issue ol energy, the report 
provides indeplh study of both the history and tulure of various 
types ol conventional and alternative energy Makes recommenda- 
tions on a f lilure course of action whtch encompasses a combtna- 
tion ol massive conservation and use of solar energy. Indepth 
resources and welktoumented lindmgs. 

San Ifp Energy News Dtgest J. Harrington and Associates. 55888 
Yucca Trad, P,0, Drawer S, Yucca Valtey, California 9^64. l^onthly 
newsletter, ($6.S0/yearj Probes solar and atternative energy 
activities. 

^indmiit Pov/er For City People, Energy Task Force, 156 Fifth 
Avenue. New York, New York 10010, 1977. (Free) Complete docu- 
mentation of the fi/st urba/Ywind energy system Detailed report on 
the destgn and installation ol an electncity generating windmitl on a 
tenement building in New Yoi k Oty, 

Wind Power tXgest, 109 East Lexington. Elkhart, indrana 48514 
Quartertyn {$6/year,) Deals with issues conceming wind and other 
atternative energy resources. 

NOTE: AJso see &iergy Resources under "General 

Educating the Public on Energy 
Organizations 

Com«rstonftt 

54 Cumtertand Street 
Brunswick, Maine 04071 
(2m) 7290540 

Prepares comprehensive solar educalkKi cu/riculum for vocatfon- 
af technology and adull education programs Conducts WDrkstiops 
and courses m passive solar design and constructlcm. letrofitting 
and solar greenhouse design. Published a iwo-volume energy 
cu/riculum. SoJar Concepts, 1979, ($13), Alsa Iwo lexltwoks: 
From the Ground ifp. 1976. ($7.95): and From the Watts in, 1979, 
($9.95). 

Dom«ttlc Technology tnstUule 

Box 204$ 

Evergreen^ Colorado 80439 
(303) $74*1597 

Conducts workshops on ru/al solar greenhouse design/construc- 
tion, communily ene/gy technology, small scale food productkMi, 
nutrition and food preservation. 

Moioe Audubon Society 

118 U.S, Route 1 
Fatmouih, ti^ine 04105 
(207) 7812330 

Active fn energy currjcutum design Prepares science and energy 
packets for secondary and vocational htgh schools. Publishes 
nionthly newsletter. Maine Audubon Nem, which covers a wide 
range of envJronmenlal issues, ($25/year.) 
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Nattonai Scitnct Teacher Association 

1742 Connecticut AvenuB, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20009 
(202) 265^150 

Prepared a series of 19 fact sheels on alternatrvo energy lech- 
noiogy for use in elemenlary and secondary school science 
classes. Fact sheels and other energy ^roJalod publications are 
available from the Oopartmeni of Energy. Technical Inlormatron 
Center. P.O. Box 62. Oak Ridge. Tennessee 37830 {Free.) 

Solar Sustenance Team 
Route f, Box 107 AA 
San/a f e, New Mexico $7501 
(505)4711535 

Invoked wilh the design and constrLiclk)n of solar greenhouses 
Offers Iralning lo others on how to conduct solar greenhouse 
workshops. Publishes nrta/ry malerjais. 



Publications 

Morris. David and Friends Gtl Kifomtt Counter* Institute for Local 
Seiffldiance, 1717 ISIh Street, N,W„ Washington. 0.0.20009. 
td75, ($2.) Consumer gi^de io energy concepts, quantities and uses 
Explains how consumers can caicuiale energy usage and solve 
rented Problems includes (ocmuias, conversion tables, samPio 
problems, etc, 

Norton. Thomas. Solar Energy Experiments for High School anrf 
Cotiege students. Ftodale Press. Emmaus. Pennsylvania 180^9. 
1977, <$5,95 ) Compiialion of experimenls designed lo aatuainl stu* 
denis va\U sofar energy measuremenl. coiiectioo and use. Designed 
to he^y students gain an appreciation of problems and possibililies 
assocrated with sofar energy, 

Terry. hJtatk and Wilt, Paul. Erjergy an<f Or<hr: A High School 
Teaching Sequence. Friends of the Earth. 124 Spear Sireet. San 
Ffana'sco. Canfornta 14105. 1976 ($3) Teachers' gmcte lor luntor 
and senior hrgh school courses on energy and tis relationship to 
social issues Includes classroom experiments and Projects de^ 
signed lo encourage siude/its' awareness or energy's jmporlance 

The folfowing put)tication$ sre available from tha Center for Re* 
newatila Raao4jrcas» 1001 Connactictit Avenue, N.W.» Fifth Roor, 
Washingion, 0.a 2O03G; 

Soier Erjergy E^ucatm Bibirography tot EiementarVr Secondary 
and College Studerjls, i979 ($2.90.) Reference guide lo hundreds 
of soiar publications and audiovisual n^>aterrafs seiec'ed for their 
vart^ and adaptabdily tn classrooms and workshops 

Soiar Energy Educatior) Packet /or Elementary arn/ Secondary 
Studer}ts, 1979. ($4 35.)$eieclk)n ol solar activities, reading lessons 
and background n^ierials about ati lorms of renewable resources 
(sun, wtnCL v/aier. biomass). Over 25 simpite solar projecis for 
studenls. Includes bibliography 

NOTE: Also see Energy Resources under ''General " 



Providing Aitemative Transportation 
Organizations 

Bit(acent«nnfaf 

P.O. Box 8303 
Missoula, Montana 59807 
(406} 721 177$ 

Men^erStiip organizalton providing a wide range of services lo 
touring cycNsts. Eslablished Itie Trans America Gicycte Trail in 
I9?6, PubNslies bjmontnty, Btke^Report. for members, plus otf^er 
malcnals such as trail directories, b^cyctrng lips, oic 

Contmuter Computer 
3440 was v'J Boulevard, Suite $10 
Los Angeles, CalHornla OOOlO 
{213)380 7433 

Promotes ndesharing and carpoolmg, uses a computer lo match 
drivers and riders. Assists larger conipantes in implementing ride- 
sharing programs lor their employees. 

Contmutef Connection 

3020 Bridgeway Boulevard, Suite 106 
Sausailto. California 94965 
(415} 332 8333 

Operales flexible rrdesharmg Program (drivers and aiders show 
"passports" which rdenlify them as participants and signal Ihefr 
destinations) Provides advice and technical assistance lo others 
wishing lo start such a program. 

Natlotifti Associatfon c»f Vanpoot Operators 

$10 Ivystone Lane 
Oinnaminson, New Jersey 08077 
(609} 78$*t414 

Membership organization ol about 300 varpool operators Lobbies 
10 mf/ucnce jssucs such as legal and insurance matters affechng 
vanpools fimonlhly newsletter. V^r; (Free to members) 



Natfonai Rural Center 

1$^ i Sireet, N.W. 
Washlngtorj. aa 2003$ 
(^2} 3310258 

Devetops and advocates transportation policy <f«tcmatives relating 
lo rural areas by conducting research and demonstration pro- 
grams. Evaluates Federal programs and monitors nalionaf fegisfa- 
lion and program regulations Provides informaiion services and 
publication's, including the monihiy. RurOf Pabttz TrAnSporimm 
Newsieiier^ (Free.) 

The Walking Association 
41 13 Lee Highway 
Arlifjgion, Virginia 22207 
(703} 527-5374 

Promotes walking for health and energy saving Lobbies for recog* 
nilion of walkers' rights, pedestrian safely Publishes at feast four 
issues a year. WiJifktr^ AssoctOiton Newsletier (Free lo members. 
$8 50/year to nonmembors ) 
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Publications 

Consumer Pmtiems with Auto Repair Consumer IntormaJion 
Center. Department 505H. PueWo. Cotorado 81009, 1^78 (Free,) 
Gtves tips on how to preveni aatomob*te repstr fipoffs. Piepaied tjy 
the Departmei)! of Transport alton. 

Wa$hsr>gton Consumers' Checkbook: C3rs> V/ashinglon Center tor 
me SJutfy ol Services. lOiOKSlreei NW. StJ?le20l, WSashmgm 
D C 20006. l976, ) Coatpfehens>ve guxJe to auto services tn 
(he metropolitan WasKingion. 00 area Serves ^s pooct exampre for 
others wishing to publish such a gutde to auto repair prices, 
cusiocner ratings, etc.. \ti their cooimunittes. 

The folfowrng p(^bllcalion$ are available from Ruret Amertea» 
1346 ConnectlctJt Avenue, N.W*t Washington* DjC. 20036: 
MobtUtf m Hurat AmettCB, 1975 {Si ) Outlines need for adeauate 
iranspottdlKin s>y^lcm rural areas Prot)es sorrte Federal e>tpe*i- 
met^s jn rural k ansportation 

Hurai Pubtic Transportation^ f977 (30 ce^tis ) P^cDes ifanspofla- 
Iron problems of ruraf people Suggests measures that could bnng 
refief in adcftt-on to Fede/ai efforts 

Rurat Transportation, 1979, (S2 ) Coniaitte a proposal for solving 
rural transportation proWems Includes policy framework lor a "rural 
Iransportalioo admin is J/aJ>Of» " 

The following piJbticatk>ns are available free from the Depatt- 
ment of TraRSportatlon, Office of Pubtic Affairs, Room 9421« 400 
Seventh Street, &W., Washington^ D.C. 20590: 

Commttr\ity Ric^eshamg: A Leadership Rote. J979 Paniphfet de- 
signed to introduce community feaders and elected off»ciafs to the 
idea ol rtdesharmg and where to 90 to get help m starting a 
program 

How Rfdesharing Car^ Hetp four Compar^y, 1979 How-lo manual 
for businesses seeking to start a rjdesharing program lor employees 
Btdesharmg: Ar\ Easy Way io Save Gas and Money. J979 Panv 
phiet Kir the ir>dividuai ^'vho v^nts the tacis on rideshanng and 
mlotmattOn on hovj 10 siart a rtdesharmg program 

WOt€' Also see €her^y Resources und^r "General/' 

Reforming Electric Utilities 
Organizations 

Association of Community Organfiatlons fof 
Reform Now (ACORN) 
532 West 15th Streel 
UtttB Rock, Arkar^sas 72202 

<5o\) srertsi 

Grassroots membership organization ol low- and moderate^ 
income pe^le^ with chapters irt marty states. Concerned wtth 
hetpTtg people deal with issues such as utility rates, housing 
costs^ etc 

Chvifonmental Ar:;on Fourtdatlon 
Ulillliee Project 

134$ Connecticut Avanae, N.W. 
Washingloi^, 0,C 20036 
(2(^6591130 

Provides information and techrtfcat asststartce on a broad range 
ol utility issues. Funded by tho Department of Energy's Office of 
ConsU'Tier Alfairs to assisi consumer groups thai wish to be 
volved in state regulatory comiTiission proceedirtgs as mandated 
tTy the Publrc Utiirtres Regufatory Policy Aci. Pubfrsher monthly 
ne'i/vslelter. The Power Line, deslQned to keep citizens abreast of 
currertt ufllrty Issues arourtd the courtlry. ($i5^ear for Individuals 
ttS for organizations) 
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National Conaumer taw Cenler 
energy Project 

11 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02106 

(617) 523^10 

Represents the legal tnlerests of low^mcome energy consumers 
Provides legal, technical and policy advice as well as education 
and iraimrtg to those advocating relorms t>eneliting low-income 
consumers Publishes perrodic bulletms to keep utility groups 
inlormed of new deveJOpmenis in uhJHy pofrcy. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asaociatfon 

16OO Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washir^gtor^, O.C. 20036 
(202) $57-9500 

National association represenlrng rural electric cooperatives 
Pubitshes monihty magazrne. Rurat Efecwftcatioa wh^h covers 
aciivltjes ol rural electric cooperatives. (S9/year.) 



Publications 

The foltowbg publieetlone are available fnrni the Enviranmenlal 
Action Foundation, UtlHty Clearfrti^toufe, 724 Duponi Cfrde 
Building, Waihlf>otofi, D.C. 20036: 

How to Chaitenge Your Locai Biectric Utility, 1974, ($3.50.) Baste 
guide for citrzens. Expfains how utility rates are set. how utilittes 
operate and ways Citizens can challenge rate htkes* expanston 
plans, rate structures, etc. 

Jerebek, Sandra, A CiUier\*s Ouide to the Fuei Adjustment 
C^use 1975. ($2.50; $t5fof profit-making businesses) A thorough 
examnnalion of the abuses ol the clause, fomiuias for restructuring it 
to prevent overcharges and strategies 10 limit its use. 
The Power Line, l^onthdy newsfetier. ($l5/year; $7,50 flfeijne sub- 
sc tptKxi available to senior citizens and tow-fncome per^s. $50.00 
for profjl^kjng businesses. $25.00 irjstrlutional rale.) Designed 10 
keep citizens abreast of current utility issues around the country. 
Reports on such tppfcs as rate structure reform, rate increases and 
growth projections. 

Ratepayer's Guide to PURPA 1979. (Free.) Explains Ihe Public 
Regt^latory Poifcies Act <PURP^ and what it means for those 
concerned with rate structures, fuel adjustment dause abuses, etc. 
Suggests ways to obtain funding for invoive'^l Jn Ihe regulatory 
process, 

Tir^e Rate Watchers Outde: How to Shape Up Your Utifity Rate 
Structure, 1980. f£4.g5.) An all purpose handbook br citizens seek- 
ing utifity reform. Expfatns how utiiity rates are designed, fil^fines, 
peak load, pricing^ etc. Strategic advice to rate reform organizers. 

NOTE: Atso see €nergy Resources under "General." 
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General Introduction 

In the last 15 years medical costs have increased by 
400 percent. In 1979 alone, the cost of health care for 
Americans totalled a staggering $200 billion. 
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Yet (or a mmber of reasons, consumers have avoided 
efft^rts to blunt rising medical costs by tacMing the 
health care system. For one reason, the cost of health 
care is often hidden. Most medical bills are paid by pri- 
vate or government insurers so many consumers don't 
feel the pinch of rising costs even though we all pay for 
them through higher medical insurance rates. 

Also, until recently most local health planning organiza- 
tions were funded — and controlled— by medical profes- 
sionals rather than by medical users. Moreover, com- 
petitiont which heJps keep prices down and quality of 
service up. has been thwarted in the health field. For 
example, the stigma attached to advertising of fees by 
docbrs has eased only recently. 

Of course our traditional health care system does offer 
excellent care to millions of Americans, But it also has 
some drawbacks which help fuel escalating medical 
costs. These include an emphasis on curing illnesses 
rather than preventing them; a tack of citizen knowl- 
ecfge about self^are or health issues; and too little 
citizen participation in community health planning* 

But (hanks to the hard work of local groups across the 
country and the passage of a Federal law placing con- 
sumers squarely in the center of community health 
planning^ things are beginning to change. 

The efforts of Ihe groups highlighted in this chapter 
prove that^ by getting involved^ consumers can have a 
major impact on the cost and qualily of the health care 
they receive. We feature groifps that have established 
pace-setting clinics and dynamic health education pro- 
grams and have f^und scores of ways lo bring health 
power and affordable medical sen/ices to their neigh- 
bors and communities. 

All (he groups in this section are inspiring reminders of 
how we can improve health care in our own communi- 
ties. We hope you'll be able to learn from their ex* 
periences and utilize those methods that l^est suit the 
particular needs of your area and organizatron. But 
since most have limited resources, please encbse a 
self^ddressed stamped envetope when you contact 
them. Additional information on funding sources can be 
found fn the Basic Tools and Resources Sections as 
well as in the Appendices, 

As with other sections, we hope this does tnoie than 
provide you with case studies. We hope these success 
stories of consumers effectively tackling high health 
care costs will inspire you to become involved* 
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Providing 
Alternative 
Health Care 



Introduction 

For many citizens, finding needed health services 
poses special problems. They might live in rural 
areas that lack medical facilities. They might need 
more attention and understanding than a quick visit 
to an Overworked doctor can provide or they might 
not be able to afford medical treatment because of 
rising fees. 

To combat these and other problems, an increasing 
number of enterprising groups are findih^j ways to 
bring lower cost alternative medicat care to their 
neighbors. 

In this chapter we review some exciting healthcare 
atlernatives that complerrient the services of private 
doctors or big hospitals by treating citizens who are 
sometimes overlooked. The alternative health care 
outlets which we examine vary In size and reach dif- 
ferent audiences, but they all fill a vacuum. One sure 
sign that their services are nee<fed is the terrific 
community effort responsible for their creation, 

We'it start by tooking at one of the most successful 
prepaid health plans or Health Maintenance Organi- 
zations (HMOs) in the country. 

Next we'll focus on a group that places special em- 
phasis on those neglected by traditionat medicine. 
We describe a free health ciinic for financially 
strapped residents who a^a without prtvate insurance 
and can't qualify for government medical assistance 
programs. 

We then turn our attention to an economically de- 
pressed rural area of South Carolina where a group 
of determined citizens successfully tackled environ- 
-Tientai and health problems and improved life for 
thnir neighbors. Their efforts brought nine medtcal 
centers and a host of new water and sewage sys- 
tems to the area. 

And we'll see how retirees in a semi-rural Florida 
area, weary of traveling miles for their health needs, 
bulit their own medical center. 

Finally, we'll explain how some groups are focusing 
on the "wholistic" approach to medical care, tt 
treats not only the symptoms but also the emotional 
problems that can lead to illness. 

The success stories we feature in this chapter 
illustrate how consumers working together can suc- 
cessfully bring needed medical services to their 
communities. I_aunching these alternative health care 
programs required hard work, but the residents who 
have benefited from them know the elforts were 
well worth it. 
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Health Maintenance Organizations 

Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sound 
200 15th Avenue East 
Seattle, Washington 98112 
(206)326^6262 



During the lasl six months of 1979. Helen 
McManus, a 40year resident of Seattle. V^ashrng- 
ton. experienced her share ot bad luck, A victim of 
broken bones and a stroke, she was hospitalized 
three times tor a total of 100 days. But there is a 
bright srde to the picture. "I came away with no 
bilis;* she says, "Now that really means 
something!" 

Some 275,000 residents ot the Puget Sound area 
can tell you how McManus managed to l^ve the 
hospital without owing a hett>' bilL They are all 
members ot Group Health Cooperative of Puget 
Sound (GHC), one ol the oldest ot some 200 Health 
Marnter>ance Organizations (HMOs) m the country 
that otter consumers lower-cost, comprehensive 
health care tor prepaid fees, 

Her monthly GHC payment, which was $50 in 1979, 
entitles McManus to choose a family practitioner 
from among 289 GHC doctors and to use the ser- 



vices ot 1 1 community medical clinics aiid two 
hospitals. Group Health Cooperative's full service in^ 
eludes lab tests, surgery, ambulance service and 
unlimited doctor visits. 

"Relatives and friends recommended the prepaid 
program/' says McManus. who joined Group Health 
Cooperative six years ago at age 64. "And it's right 
tor me because I never know what's going to hap- 
pen. With Group Health. I know where to go and 
what to do, ' 

Not for Everybody 

HMOs do have some drawbacks however. Members 
are limited to those physicians associated with the 
HMO. And uniike GHC. some HMO members aren't 
allowed to select their HMO physician. Moreover, 
when members travel outside the service area of - 
most HMOs, only emergencies such as car acci- 
dents or heart attacks are covered under the plan. 

Success Today 

Nevertheless the prepaid health plan is catching on 
across the country as residents look tor low-cost 




A wide range of medical care is avaftatte 
at an HMO medicai cen*er> 
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health alternatives. And Group Health Cooperative, 
established in \947, is one of the most successful 
and one of few that is cooperatively owned and 
governed by Its members. In 1979 it boasted a 
$100 million budget and 3,500 nurses and other per- 
sonnel who bc^stered the core of doctors. But for the 
health consumer, GHC's success might besi be 
measured in savings. A Univer^ty of Washington 
study shows that GHC provides members with com- 
prehensive health care and costs aboul one-third 
less than other health Plan$ offering similar 
coverage. 

Architect Charles Bergmann and his family joined 
Group Health Cooperative soon after he moved to 
Seallle in 1968. "We had one child and anolher was 
on the way/' he explains. "I had looked into in- 
surance plans and. for a family, GHC made a lot 
more sense." 

In 1979 his six-member family received medical 
care for about $tl9 a month. And Bergmann adds, 
"There aren't the fantastic exclusions other medical 
plans have. I kr,ow what I pay a month and I feel 
really good aboul the quality of medical care they 
offer." 

Members Have a Say 

Mosi HMOs are created and operated by doctors, 
other health professionals or private companies. But 
the Group Health Coof>erative Board is comprised of 
and elected by consumer members. And according 
to Dr. William A. MacColl, a retired pediatrician and 
a GHC founder, cooperative ownership is a big plus 
because consumers have a direct say in the quality 
o' their health care and in what new services are 
established. 

"Consumer conlrol is what makes GHC unique 
among Health Maintenance Organizations," says 
MacColl, who is now an active member of Ihe 
co-op. "The cooperative is by no means a perfect 
organization but people who care can have an im- 
pact here." 

Origins 

The group was born out o* a marriage between a 
fledgling cooperative group looking for medical care 
and a struggling physicians* pracllce fooking for 
patients. 

In 1945 a large group of consumers began promot- 
ing the idea of cutting high fee-for-servlce medical 
cosis by forming a cooperative to provide Seattle 
residents with prepaid health care.' The group sold 
the idea to 400 Seattle families who pledged $tOO 
each to the effort. 



In the meantime, a local doctor-owned medical 
clinic, which had offered 'lealth care for a set fee 
since 1931, was floundering. The clinic, which 
served local defense industries and included a 
hospital, had flourished during World War IL But 
after the war, business slowed down and by t946 
the clinic was losing money. 

Groups Merge 

The two groups met at a public forum on community 
heallh nee<fs. After a few meetings and months of 
discussion the consumers and the doctors reached 
an agreement, The consumers bought the clinic and 
the docJors agreed to work on saJary for Jhe heallh 
cooperative. GMC opened on January t, t947 with a 
hospital, a clinic and a staff of 16 doctors. 

Disapproval of Medical Staff 

But the local medical sociely, which had long disap- 
proved of physicians working for salaries instead of 
fee-for-services-rendered, barred Group Health 
Cooperative physicians from membership in the 
society and positions on hospital staffs. In t9S0, 
after years of fruitless negotiation with the society, 
GHC took Ihe issue lo court. And in t951 Ihe State 
Supreme Court ordered the medical society to lift 
its ban. 

Another Obstacle Overcome 

Also, several years of confrontations over personnel 
matters between the Board of Trustees— composed 
of elected consumer members--and Ihe medical 
staff were finally resolved in 1954 with the formation 
of the Joint Conference Committee, which com- 
prises equal numbers of Board members and 
medical staff. The Committee is charged wilh han- 
dling matters such as salaries, personnel decisions 
and ccnsumer complaints. 

Help for Low^fncome Families 

Under a contract with the Washington Department 
of Social and Health Services, Ihe Group Health 
Cooperative provides comprehensive health care to 
low-income families. And with funds from the 
OeparlmenI of Heaflh, Education and Welfare's 
(HEW) Public Health Service, GHC provides trans- 
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porlalion for rural, low-income residents as well as 
full health care coverage including counseling and 
educational services.^ 

Growth of HMOs 

HMOs were given a shol in the arm wilh passage of 
Ihe 1973 Health Maintenance Organization Act 
which aulhorizes Federal grants and loans for 
HMOs,^ The Acl alsospecilies lhat corr^)anies wilh 
over 25 employees located in communilies with 
Federally approved HMOs must offer erriployees Ihe 
insurance option of an HMO membership. Before 
Ihe Act Ihere were about 50 HMOs in the country. 
By 1979 more than 200 HMOs served eight million 
consumers in 37 stales. 



Other Groups 

The Kaiser Permanente Medical Care Program, wilh 
central offices located in Oakland, California, is the 
world s largest pnvately sponsored prepaid health 
care system, Ttie program serves more than 3,5 
million voluntarily enrolled members rn California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Ohio, Oregon and Washinglon, 
Launched in 1945, the prepaid plan served 25,000 
Kaiser industrial employees and their families by the 
end of the first year. Kaiser-Permanente's success 
has spurred the interest of other corporalions in 
cre?^ting and supporting HMOs, 

Ana the Twin Cities of IWjnne^olis-St, Paul, Minne- 
sota boasts seven HMOs. Four are serving employ- 
ees of major area companies: 3M, Honeywell* 
General Mills and Control Oala, The HMOs are com- 
peting with each other as well as with commercial 
insurers to provide area consumers wilh Ihe besi 
service al Ihe .lowest prices. Between 1972 and 
1979 Ihe number of HMO members in the area 
climbed from 2 to 12 percent of the area's 1.9 
million population. 

The other HMOs in Ihe Twin Cities area are the 
MeoCenier Health Plan; the Group Health Plan. Ihe 
largest in the area; SHARE Clinic: and the Physi- 
cian's Health Plan of Grealer Minneapolis, made up 
of 1 .400 doctors who conduct HMO praclices in 
Iheir privale offices, 

Ailhuu^th r^ot ;>^(iiUtH(> m tifi^o to AS^ifttGroupHOfiilti Cooperative Pug^t Sound. COOpftmay O0w<1uallly ht t«chtxicar 
Afniiot linaitCMtt aMiStanCf? ifOm the nevuiy c/car«d Maltonal Confltrmer Cooperative 63nk^' 

' Gr^upHeoM^ Coopor^hvo iGHCMCCOivOd lundrng tonaetwai tioalth program from iho Oepdrtmetxt of Heauh, ECur^,, 
and Wollarc a mEW* Puftnc H<fm\n Sorvic* s Communiiy Keallh Services Group Health Buy itx Program which ha» bt^^n 
rePHicod by mo COmmunUy Hoailh Cr^nrefi Ptt^fAm ' attmmisrered by <M Bureau of Commun^ry Heait*^ S«'V'<^«*^ 

' Thff HOellJi Maintenance CKgafii/at^orr Act' is admitxisiered by tho Departm(}nl Of Hoalth. Education and Welfare's 
IHEW* Pubhc HOaim Service, Officeot Keann Maintenance Oigaoi/atlOn»^HMO*) 

'Slate ,-in<tfor local flOviMnincnt agencies are Ucau^nWy feSPPnSitJte for iHJmiOiSt*ation el f edeta* P«>grarin tuMi Fo< lur 
Ihe^ iniOrmatrcM). ^ec *>ppendix t ontTOr ^ippr^priato Fo<]eral agency 

**Per Itirther tntotnviUon. &eO APMr«iiM li unJer "NalionaP Cohstijner CooPerat^v* Bat\k " 

^ot<^ Fof A cOmPlel« lifting QrOuPS featured threughOtrt thiS book, ^o^ indejt 



Groups Highlighted 

Control Data Corporation 
p,o. Box O'HQNoeu 
Minneapolis* Minnesota 55440 
(612) 853-3694 

General MUls Corporation 
Employee Benefits Department 
9220Wavzata Boulevard 
MInneapofis, Minnesota 55441 
(612) 540-3677 

Group HeallhPlan* inc, 
2500 Ccmo Avenue 
St, ^auL Minnesota 55108 
(612) 64t'3iOO 

Honeywell* inc, 
Honeywell Pfaza 
Mall Station MN12'6245 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 
(612)870*6220 

Kaiser Permanente Medical Care Program 
1 Kaiser Pfaza 
Oakland* California 94G12 
(415) 271-2604 

MedCenter Health pian 
4951 Excelsior Bouievard 
SI, Louis Park* Minnesota 55416 
(612)9273185 

Physicians H«;aith Plan of Greater Minneapolis 
500 Nalional City Bank Building 
510 Marquette Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402 
(612)340-7800 

SHARE Clinic 
K5 Simpson Streei 
SI, Paui, Minnesota 55104 
(612)645'0171 

3M Company 

Group Insurance Department 
Guitding 244'2E 
3M Center 

St, Paul, Minnesota 55144 
(612)7J6'1151 
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What is an HMO? 

A Heallh Mainlenance 0/ganization (HMO) is a health care 
plan that offers voluntarily enrolled memt^ers comprehen* 
sive, coordinated medical services— inciudfng hospitaliza- 
tion —tor a set monthly or yearly fee. 

Types of HMOs 
Group 

Members receive health care at dinics and hospitals at 
one or more central locations by a group of physicfans 
uM€f contfact-^aX fixed rates— with the HMO. Group 
practice HMOs are the most popular type. 

Staff 

Members receive health care from doctors emptoyetf by 
the HMO. (Similar to the group practice model.) 

IndMdual Practice Assoctatioo(IPA) 

Members receive health care at the offices of community 
doctors who retain their own practices. Doctors receive 
fees for treating HMO patients from the IPA. 

Advant&ges of Group and Staff Model Practices 

1. One^stop health c^fSliD^rnost cases. 

2. Better coordination of care. 

3. Getter foflow-up and preventive care. 

Advantages of tPA 

1. More conveniently located doctors. 

2. Wide 'choiceof physicians. 

Is an HMO for You? 

HMO's BfB not lOf everybody- 

• Mariy HMOs offer only those specialty sen/ices provided 
by» or arranged throu^ihi HMO physicians so consumers 
with unusual conditions are often reluctant to leave ttv^fr 
personal doctors. (Fez Instance, a consurner who has been 
seeing an opthamologist [eye doctor] that specializes in 
retina detachments might fear the HMO would rK)t have 
such a specialist.) 

• Most HMOs provide full or partial coverage for only 
genu/ne emergencies, such as heart attacks or car acci- 
dents, when members are visitf ng outside the sevtlce area. 

• Most HMOs do not provide complete dental care for 
adults although some plans include checkups and refer- 
rals for children. 

• Most HMOs provide some mental health sen/ices but 
the type and amount of care varies. 

• Many HMOs have limited prescription daig coverage 
An HMO may be lor you il you answer "yes" to any 
of the lottowtng questions. 

1. Are your out-of-pocket health caie expenses getting 
out of hand? 

2. Do you hesitate to seek medteal attention because of 
the deductibles or uncovered expenses in your traditional 
Insurance plan? 

a Do you fir>d lhat the health care you receive from several 
physicians could be better coordinated? 

4. Could your foliow-up health care be improved? 



5. Would you Uhe health educalion on a chronic ailment or 
advice about your general physical fitness? 

6. Do you have difficulty finding the proper physicians to 
treat your health problems? 

Typical HMO Health Care Coverage Includes 
butlsNotUmttedto: 

• preventive care for adults and children and periodic 
checkups 

• routine immunizations and boosters 

• diagnosis jnd treatment of illnb^s o, 'njuty 

• specialistcarewhenreferredbyHMOdoctor 

• eye examinations 

• allergy testing and treatmeni 

• contraceptives, sterilizations, maternity care 

• surgical senricesonaninpatlentoroutpatient basis 

• anesthesia 

• laboratory, X-ray and other diagnostic tests including 
electrocardiograms^ etc. 

• medicines as provided and p/escribed by HMO doctors 

• mental health {i.e., at GHC Puget Sound* 10 visits per 
calendar year) 

• physical therapy services when ordefed by HMO 
physician 

• respiratory and occupatk)naltherapyas needed 

• home health care when ordefed by HMO physician 

• hospital care when ordefed by HMO physician 

• ambulance 

• kidney dialysis when ordered by HMO physician (may 
have cost limit) 

• alcoholism outpatient treatment 

Some Things Not Covered 

• artificial limtis and other devices not for specific trcaU 
ment of disease 

• contactlensesoreyeglasses 

• cost of care or treatment for disease, sickness or Injury 
resulting from occupations or on-the^{ob accidents that 
are covered by employer ins'jrance 

• dental care 

• dietatysupplementssuchasvitamins 

• dnjg addictk)n treatment other lhan alcohol 

• mental health drugs such as tranquilizers 

• noncritical nursing home or tnstitutk)nal care 

• psychiatric hospitalization 

• surgeryprimarilyforcosmeticpurposes 

• eye exercises 

• hearing aids 

Ac^teii irom A Primer on HMOs, prepared for CsmBgie Press in 
cooperBtfon with the American institute oi Professi<mi £<iuca- 
tion 6y Robert Ooran AssociateSf 1979. (Reprints of pernphiet 
avaiiat>ie ior 50 cents eactt and specfai rates ior buiH or^iere tyy 
writing Carnegie PresSi Heaith Care Division, HWcrest Avenue, 
Madison, New Jersey 07940l} 
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Primary Care Centers (Urban) 

Green Say Area Free Clintc 
P.O. Box 2526 
338 South Chestnut Avenue 
Green Bay* Wisconsin 54303 
(414) 437-9773 



Good doctors and hospitals are often out of reach 
for those who fall between the cracks In our 
medical care system. Many Americans don't make 
enough money to pay for medical care and can't af- 
ford private health insurance. Their jobs don't pro* 
vide free health benefits and their incomes are too 
high to qualify for governrDent insurance plans. 

The Green Bay Area Free Clinic in Green Bay. 
Wisconsin had these residents in mind in July 1971 
when it opened on the second floor of a rutKJown 
drug abuse center. By 1 979 the free clinic was serv- 
ing over 10.000 residents who were financially unable 
to pay for medical care and weren't covered by 
government or private insurers. Now a Green Bay fix- 
ture, the Clinic plays to a standing-room-only crowd 
in an atlraclive, renovated house and lo the applause 
of the Green Bay community. 

For Florence Lambert the Clinic was Mterally a life- 
saver. "I don't know what I'd have done if the Clinic 
hadn't been around. Since I'm only 61 . I can't get 
Medicare and we make too much money for me lo 
get Medicaid/' she says.* '*But my blood pressure 
requires me to be o;. constant medication to stay 
alive. I cannot be without it." 

Praise For the Clinic 

By January 1980 the Clinic enjoyed the supporl of 
84 volunteer doctors and a score of other medical 
experts who offer free or discounted services to 
Clinic referrals. A 1977 survey found that the Qinic 
had earned the acceptance and gratitude of the 
community and of once skeptical physicians. 

And the Clinic has woii its share of honors. The 
area newspaper praised the group for its serious 
commitment to the working poor in and around 
Green Bay. And in 1979 the Wisconsin Medical 
Society cited the Clinic and its doctors for ex- 
emplary service to the community. 



ft is said that the greatest compliment is imitation. 
By the end of 1979 Clinic Administrator Richard 
Dresang was advising doctors and organizers from 
five slates who were interested in starting free 
.clinics In their own areas. 

How H Began 

In 1968. anxious to help those withoul health insur- 
ance, Linda Pratgch. a social services student at the 
University of Wisconsin/Green Bay, launched a 
door-to<joor survey of residents. Armed with results 
proving a need for a clinic, she and John Randall, a 
young internist, began marshaling support from city 
doctors, dentists, nurses and other medical experts. 
They offered medical professionals an efficient well- 
run clinic with assurances that the clinic would fill a 
genuine need in the area. 




Green Bay Area Free OUrnc doctors provide examinationSf 
testing and counseting for residents of aii ages. 
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Comnriunlty Backing 

For financial support Ihey lobbied area businesses 
ano religious groups, "Two hundred dollars means 
40 people gel medical care Ihey wouldn'1 otherwise 
gel," Ihey lold potential contributors. Their premise 
that "medical bills are everybody's bills" and the 
no-frills health care budget were winners. And after 
three years of hard work, the backing of a handful 
of volunteer doctors and donations totaling $5,000 
from businesses and religious groups, the Clinic was 
opened in space donated by the drug abuse center. 

Growth 

In 1979 the Green Bay Area Free Clinic's budget of 
$37,000 came primarily from private industry, 
churches and area social organizations. The Clinic's 
paid staff of three includes an administrator, a 
secretary/receptionist and a patient-advocate 
coordinator. 

Staffers pride themselves on detecting early warn- 
ing signs of illness. And five days a week volunteer 
nurse practitioners help ward off those illnesses by 
teaching patients about self-care and proper nutri- 
tion. 

Two days a week volunteer doctors are available 
for those needlny medical Ireament, And the patient- 
advocate coordinator and five volunteers also help 
patientp "nd jobs, schools and housing. 

Area Doctors Lend Support 

The Clintc s effectiveness is bolstered by a network 
of area medical services that are available to 
patients. Some 84 physicians with varied speciattiee- 
and over a dozen dentists treat the Clinic's referrals 
either free or at affordable fees. Patients with emo- 
tional problems, for example, are referred to sup- 
porting psychiatrists and psychologists. Laboratory 
services and X-rays are provided at no cost by three 
area hospitals. And 16 pharmacies offer Clinic pa- 
tients free or discounted prescription drugs. 



James Habeck has been a Green Bay Area Free 
Clinic patient for over three years, *The hard ques- 
tion to answer," he says, "is what I would have 
done without the Clinic, I probably would have gone 
as long as I could because I didn't have the money. 
Now I stop by every two weeks or so to gel m/ 
blood pressure taken and I take better care of 
myself," 

Other Clinics 

East of the River Health Center, a nonprofit com- 
prehensive medical clinic serving low^income 
residents in Southeast Washington, D,C„ was 
launched in 1976 with funds from the Community 
Health Centers Program/ administered by the 
Department of Health, Education and. Welfare's 
(HEW) Bureau of Community Health Services, 
Twelve Center doctors, seven of whom are full-time, 
help about 600 patients a month with health con- 
cerns ranging from immunization shots to heart 
disease. 

The Country Doctor Community Clinic in Seattle, 
Washington was started after organizers noted a 
lack of primary care in their urban area. Established 
in 1971 with private donations, the Clinic now has a 
budget of $324,000 yearly and provides comprehen- 
sive low-cost medical services to approximately 
1,000 patients a month. 

Groups Highlighted 

Country Doctor Community Clinic 
402 15th Avenue East 
Seattle, Washington 93112 
(206) a22<e693 

Ea^t of the River Heatth Center 
5929 East Cspitol Street, S,E, 
Washington, 0,C, 20019 
(202} 532*7700 
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Primary Care Centers (Rural) 

Beaufort' Jasper Comprehensive Health 

Services, fnc, 
RO, Box 357 

Rfdgeland, South CafO//na 29936 
(803)7268171 



Practicing preventive heaflh care means more than 
lelling people to exercise and eat properiy. For the 
residents of rural Beaufort and Jasper Counties in 
South Carolina, it has meant an improved standard 
of living and a sub5tar>tial easing of fhe deplorable 
conditions that once made the area one of the 
counlry's unhealthiest. 

in 1970 the area lacked adequate healths water and 
sanitation facilities, causing massive health prob- 
lems for fesidents. Located midway between 
Charleston. South Carolir>a and Savannah, Georgia, 
the counties' 1 25 miles encompass tf.e lowlands 
along the Aliantic Ocean coastline. While the 
region is picturesque, the rural landscape is 
dotted wilh substandard housing and 80 percent of 
the counties" 72,000 residents have ar>nual incomes 
of \esF lhan $6,000, 

To the Rescue 

But by 1979 life was better for many residents. 
Thanks to a decade of hard work by the Beaufort- 
Jasper Cornprehensive Health Services. Inc., o 
pr*vate» nonprofit community development corpora- 
tion, five health clinics now provide 26.000 citizens 
with much rieeded low-cosi medical care, 500 run- 
down homes have been repaired, and new sewage 
and water systems are servinp over 5,000 families 

Residents are provided door-to-door transportation 
to Ihe clinics by 22 vans and station wagons. And 
two mobile units travel to area schools offering 
health care services to adolescents. 




Seaofort^ssper mobite ctinfcs bring medical and (tentat care 
setyices to mrBt resfdents. 



Environment and Health Go Hand tn Hand 

Early on, the group linked environmental conditions 
with health problems, and working from the Health 
Services Center in Ridgeland, South Carolina they 
started a project aimed to combat both. Reflecting 
the project's success, the area's infant mortality 
rate— which in 1970 was one of the country's 
highest — had dropped from 62 to 1 6 deaths per 
t,000 births by 1979. 

■ The project has done tremendous Ihings for the 
community healthwise and that's what it's all 
abouL ' says Hattje Murray of Ridgeland, a member 
of the Health Services Advisory Council and former 
chairperson of the Board. "When the clinic started* 
they didn t just give out medicine* they checked the 
residences to see if something there caused the 
problem," she adds* explaining that wells and pumps 
which provided water for most homes were not deep 
enough to tap pure water. 

Sensitivity to the Poor 

One reason for the group's success nas been its 
sensitivity to the pride of the people it serves; self- 
help is stressed- Low-inoome families are charged 
$t for most health services at the clinics and pay 
according to income for others. '*Low-inconne resi- 
dents Share a rural tradition of pride in self-suffi- 
ciency, looking for the least help required to over- 
come Iheir problems, not the most." notes a former 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) official who 
helped the group obtain funding.* 
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Low-Income f amities receive needed heaith care checkups at 
fees they can afford* 

Origins 



It all began In 1970 when a group of concerned citi- 
zens — including families of children with intestinal 
parasites, housewives^ teacfiers. salespeople and 
employees ol the district health office — decided 
they would face area healtfi problems fiead-on and 
formed Ihe Seaufort^asper Comprehensive Health 
Services. Inc. Their first task was to conduct a 
study to determine tfie severity of tfie area's 
problems. 

Survey Yields Sfiocking Information 

The Survey results were startling. The area had one 
of the country's highest Infant mortality rates and 
half of the mothers surveyed were between 15 and 
19 years old and had received little prenatal care 
or nutrition information. Also, more than 80 percent 
of the area's children under twelve were infested 
with worms. 

The group's recommendations were merely requests 
for the necessities most of us take for granted such 
as safe drinking water* improved ^sewage systems* 
adequate housing, electricity and^transportatton. 

Armed with hard facts the group approached local 
and state heallh offrcraJs and congressional repre- 
sentatives to generate support for their cause. And 
in1971 OEO pumped in $754,000 to launch a com- 
preher^sive health program. A project director and 
core slaff of 1 2, including Iwo physicians, were 
hired. By February 1971 the project was underway. 



Tackling poor Water and Sewage Systems 

The first item of business was to improve the water 
and sanitation systems which were causing so 
many of the problems. The Beaufort-Jasper Water 
Authority developed and planned the new systems 
with funds from the National Demonstration Water 
Project Program* ofihe Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). LocaUflrnTs were enlisted to do the 
work. And low-income farhilies paid an average of 
only $5.50 a month for the improved systems, 
thanks to the Low-to-Mo derate Income Housing 
Loans (Section 502) Program* of the United States 
Department of Agriculture's (USDA) Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Other Sources of Funding 

Funds for staff and supplies for the health clinics 
came from OEO and the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration's (EDA) Public Works Grants Program.* 
which is administered by the Department of Com- 
merce (DOC). Other funds came from state and 
county govetnnnents. Moreover the group has won 
funds from the Community Health Centers Program* 
of the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare's (HEW) Bureau of Community Health Services. 

Budget and Staff 

In 1979 Beaufort^asper Health Service's budget 
was $4 million and their paid staff of 175 included 
10 doctors. In addition to Federal sources, the 
group received funding from the United Way, a non- 
profit charitable organization, the Presbyterian 
Church Task Force on World Hunger and private 
loundations. 

The Beaufort^asper Comprehensive Health Ser* 
vices has been a godsend for one elderly Possum 
Hills resident. 'Before the OrA^;, when I was sick. 
Td just stay sick " she recalls. **but the health clinic 
has been a big help to a totta people— its changed 
my life for the better.** 
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Other Rural Groups 

Health clinics are providing much needed medical 
care for rural residents in other areas across the 
country as well. For instance, in 1979 the Florida- 
based Hendry*Glades County Health Services, Inc., 
which pfovides low<cosi medical and dental care, 
served 30,000 migrant workers and other residents 
in a three-county area. 

The Lee County Cooperative Clinic in Marianna, 
Arkansas, established in 1 970 by local citizens, is 
providing health care for area residents. The non* 
profit clinic is partly funded by local churches and 
receives additional money from such events as 
community fish fries.* 

The nonprofit Delmarva Rural Ministries in Dover, 
Delaware provides health services for thousands of 
migrant farmworkers who travel to the largely rural 
Delaware-Marylancl-Virginia Peninsula to become 
laborers during the April through November planting 
season. Rural Ministries' nurses, some of whom ar^ 
provided by ACTION'S Volunteers in Service To 
America (VIST^ Program,* visit migrant camps to 
screen for disease, provide health education, register 
workers and make needed appointments at one of 
the group's-^ix^strategicalty located medical clinics. 
Transportation to the clinics is also provided. 

And based in Nampa, Idaho, the nonprofit Community 
Health Clinics, inc. has facilities in three towns which 
serve 35,000 rural residents each year. 



Groups Highilghted 

Conimunily Heafth ClfnJcs, nc. 
t503 Third Street North 
Nampa, Idaho 6365t 
(208) 4667869 

Delmarva Ri^rai Ministries 
Blue Hen Man 
Dover, Delaware tl90t 
(302)678-2000 

Hendry-Glades County Health Services, inc. 
P.O. Box 276 
t33 Bridge Street 
LaBelie, Florida 33935 
(6t3) 6^-0313 

Highlander Center 

Route 3, Box 370 

New Market, Tennessee 37620 

(615) 933-3443 

Lee County Cooperative Clinic 
530 W^st Alkins Boulevard 
Marianna. Arkansas 72360 
(501) 295^225 



Rural Health Care Cfearinghouse 

A good source of information for those interested in 
rural health care is the Highlander Center in New 
Market, Tennessee, a residential education center 
and training facility for labor unions, local com- 
munity leaders and low*income citizens wishing to 
work in or learn about rural oommunity clinics.^ 
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Beaufort -Jasper Comprehensive Health Services, Ina 
Organization Chart 
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' The Offico of EcortomiC OPPortUrttty (0£0>. ^ntiPOvoflV agency* wa» rftPia^ed by tl>e CommurnlV S«vice$ Admini*- 
traltoriKSA) tn i975 

* Ahhouoh nOl available in umtt \o ^sisl Ihe Loa County Cooperative Clinic co-oPa (nay how OueUly ior 1«Chrttcai and/or 
lhanciai a«af&tftit<e Uom \i\t) newty cri»a1«0 Nalional Conftumftr Coopenllva 8anK/ ^ 

* For fnoie trtformatterk O^t lh« High^orxJer Conl« . 9ee |)e»)urc€» at etvd of Health S«clton 

*Sim arrt^Of iocal goveft*rtiflf»t 3flOrtc»es aro ff^quOrttly fc^ponstbte rer admiwslfation Ot federal Program fund* for \m 
fher (rtrMmalfirt' s«e App4fm» 4 under approprtjie P4<f eifti agency 

^ ^For further irtlornit)^ ^ toe APP^ndix 11 under "National Con&u;nei Cooperative Bank/' 

NOttf For a corTlPril1<^ lia^fig ot ^rouP& rea1ur«<J IhrOVOhdut this Oook^ so» Index 
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Primary Care Centers 
(Retirement Area) 

Mid-County Medical Center, inc. 
8190 Oi(eechobee Boutevard 
West Pa!m Beach, Florida 33411 
(305)684*1119 



Palm Beach County, Florida boasts a heavily popu- 
lated eastern seaboard but the Inland areas are 
largely agricultural and sparsely pofHJiated. West 
Palm Beach stretches 50 miles and its splendid 
isolation is a natural attraction for retirees. "We live 
25 minutes from the beach and 10 minutes from the 
alligators/' one resident says with a smile. 

But until recently the semi-rural area had a problem 
when it came to health care. Those who had cars 
drove at least half an hour to the nearest doctor. 
For others rt was a day long bus trip. And if often 
took up to three weeks to schedule an appointment 
wilh a busy city doctor. 

Seniors in West P^tm Beach hsid tundraising drii/es to taunch 
the medicai ^fiic 



But in April t979. after four years of community 
elfort. West Palm Beach senior citizens became 
owners and managers of the modern one-story 
Mid-County Medical Center Inc. on Okeechobee 
Boulevard. By the end of the year more than 5.000 
patients had used the facility, which serves 40.000 
residents. 

Retired Residents Provide Expertise 

The successful drive to build the medical center 
was due in large part to the talents ol many retired 
residents who. as organizers, overcame initial skep* 
ticism by some community leaders that nonmedical 
residents were not capable of operating a clinic 
They also helped plan, build and fund the Center. 

The chairman of the Center's 36-member Board of 
Directors, for example, is Hy Ruchlis, an original 
founder and a retired author. Sitting with him on the 
Board are a retired Federal administrative judge, an 
ex-labor union leader a former health educator and 
an insurance broker. 
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Sentor ciUzen volunteers man vans that bang etderly rural 
residents to health clinic. 

And the Center now enjOys the communlly s sup- 
port, "Any community can start a medical clinic if 
everybody js interested in the same goal." says 
Administrator Byron Afbeit. "Mainly the Center is 
succeeding because the public is on our side." 

Complete Care 

At the Center five fulMime salaried doctors treat 
patients from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. five days a week and 
are available for telephone consultations at other 
times, Moreover, parhtime specialists, from oph- 
thalmologists to psychiatrists, are on staff for one or 
two days a week and are paid per session. And 
those patients who need treatment by a specialist 
not available at the Center afe referred to appro- 
priate physicians. 

Patients ^^ualifying lor Medicare* or Medicaid/ the 
Federal medical programs fof the eldeHy and low^ 
jncome respectively, are accepted.' And those who 
don't qualify but have limited resources are offered 
treatment at discount prices. 



And the Center offers mote than conventional medi* 
cal care. For example, retired pharmacists advise 
patients how to use medications and nutritionists 
provide diet counseling. Also, free courses on dia- 
betes, heart disease and other illnesses that plague 
the elderly are offered so patients can actively par- 
ticipate in their own health care* Through these 
programs Ihe Center hopes to emphasize health 
education and preventive medicine. 

The Center's health care program also reaches out 
to residents in nearby communities. A van, operated 
by senior citizen volunteers, links patients in rural 
outlying areas with Ihe Center. 

Home Health Care Program 

And the Center offers those residents unable to get 
to the Clinic for treatment an allernative to expen- 
sive nursing homes or hospitals The home health 
care service is staffed by residents who are trained 
by eight nurse instructors to help the homebound 
with their medication, baths and other needs and 
determine when more extensive medical treatment is 
needed By January 1930, 400 home health aides 
had been trained in the Center s program, which is 
funded by the Department of Labor's Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) Program.* 
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Launching the Clinic 

The Center's organizers began in t975 by soliciting 
funds and volunteers, mostly from retirement com- 
munilies in a SO-square-mile area. A key to their 
success was establishing close relationships with 
public health officials and political leaders who 
helped bolster community interest and find funding 
for the Center. 

The Palm Beach County government donated 
$t50X)00 worth of equipment and the group raised 
$400,000 from individuals and busfnesses. tn 1978 
they won $460,000 from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare s (HEW) Health Underserved 
Rural Areas (HURA) Program* to construct the 
Cen ter on donated land. 



Members Make Management Decisions 

The Center is owned by Its 4,000 members who pay 
$10 annually to have a voice in its operations. Other 
donors who give between $100 3nd $5,000 become 
life members or major benefactors. 

Now that the members are immersed in the prac- 
tical operation of a medical center, new challenges 
arise daily. For example, the money-saving home 
health care service fs not covered by Medicare so 
Mid<^ounty members are working with state officials 
to change the regulations to include such services. 

The experience of the Mid<^ounty Medical Center 
is yet another example of what citizens working to- 
gether can do for their communfty. 



of HMith. £duc«ttonvndWeifjrftiK£W}. MadlcArA provides b»lch««i1hb«nftM£ t;}«Metiy i»9Nj«nt«on «ocii»i MOunly 
M«dict>d. thfoi»gh Qttittt lo Individual 9Tit»», piovid«9 medjc«l 9«rvlc«9 to th« oeedy, 

* Sl«te tndtot loc»f o^«fiim«nt «g«riCJ«s w r(«4u«ntty fe»i>on«)tF« iw «tmlni«1f»tfon ol F«d«t«) Progrtni funds, For fur 
HoX^ifor • comPt«tft N^llnO of gfouP* re«tgf«» throughout ihtt book, we lfd»]t 
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Wholistic Care 

The Wholistic Health Center of Hinsdale, Inc, 
137 South Garfield Street 
Hinsdale, liUnois 60521 
(312)323-1920 



"Four out of five times, I'd find out what was wrong 
with one of my patienis sooner if I starled by ex- 
amining the palient^s home Hfe, his job and his bank 
account instead of his heart, his digestive system 
and his kidneys/' When a Mayo Clinic doctor wrote 
those words nearly 40 years ago, many of his col- 
leagues thought he was crazy or kidding. Today ifs 
a widely accepted fact that emotions affect physical 
health and can be the direct cause of such ailmenis 
as headaches, backaches, allergies, insomnia and 
obesity. 

Even though most Americans are still treated only 
for physical ailments by their medical doctors, the 
"wholistic*' approach to health care — which advo- 
cates healing the body as well as the mind and 
spirit — is growing in popularity. Promoters of 
wholistic health care aim to cut medical costs by 
stressing preventive medicine and teaching patients 
how to cope with stress in life. 

Treating the Whole Body 

Since t973 the Wholistic HeaHh Center of Hinsdale, 
Inc., a nonprofit health ^^cility occupying nine 
donated rooms in a loca; Illinois church, has been 
bridging the gap between emotional problems and 
body ills. The Center's medcal team examines up to 
30 palients a day. treating symptoms as well as 
reviewing health histories, lifestyles and habits to 
determine the causes of ill-health. Moreover, the 
physician, who is affiliated with a local hospital, 
along with a counselor, nurse and trained volunteers 
teach patients how to alleviate illness by coping 
with stress, exercising and ealing proper fOocts, 

"The reasons people come to us are not too different 
from those that send them to other doctors' offices 
and hospitals," says Director of Center Development 
John RiedeL "Our doctor makes the diagnosis and 
treats Ihe symptoms, but in Ihis setting we're looking 
for— and usually find— Ihe nohbiologicat causes and 
problems as well" 



Success Today 

The group's dedication to wholistic health has 
spurred it to open 13 additional centers around the 
country,^ And the group has formed Wholislic Heallh 
Centers, Inc, (WHO), which provides lechnical 
assistance and is devoled to educating hospitals 
and physicians around the country about the 
wholistic concept,^ 

Origins 

Dr, Granger '^Vestberg, a Lulheran clergyman with a 
background in psychology, was the inspiration 
behind Ihe Wholislic Health Center idea. Believing 
that a community with numerous health problems 
and a shortage of physicians was the best testing 
ground for wholistic care, he established his first 
volunteer, church^based clinic which still operates in 
a low-income neighborhood of Springfield, Ohio, 

A Challenge 

But in 1972, while gjving a lecture at Howard 
University Medical School in Washinglon, D,C„ a 
medical student suggested that V/estberg launch a 
center in an upper-income area to test "whether 
people who can afford health care will actually 
choose to see a doctor who deals with the human 
dimensions of illness,'' In ig73 to answer that ques- 
jion, Westberg decided to establish a center in 
Hinsdale, an old, well-established, upper-income 
suburtsan community west of Chicago, 

Winning Comnnuntty Support 

To promote his prevenlive medicine concept West- 
berg began holding seminars on the wholistic con- 
cept, inviting area health professionals and local 
leaders. From these contacts a voluntary Board of 
Directors was chosen and community volunteers 
were recruited to help build public support, plan the 
design of the Center and handle administrative mat- 
ters such as budget and financing, 

Westberg won start-up capital from the W, K, Kellogg 
Foundation which has also provided funds to help 
the group launch new centers around the country 
and to defray operating costs of WHC, 
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The Center and Staff 

The Hjnsdale Cenler contains a reception and 
business area, doctor's office* Iwo examining 
rooms, counsetor's office and a conference room 

A fuU-lime paid slaff of four includes a physician, 
nurse, counselor and secrelary. And a roster of 24 
slafMrained, part-time volunteers hefp with ctericat 
duties and assist patients by engaging them in re- 
laxing conversations, answering questions and serv- 
ing coffee, 

**Vo)unteers are viewed as our most important 
asset/* Westberg says* *'and their skitts and caring 
never cease to amaze us. Sonne votunteers are stitt 
here after eight years/' 




WhoffBtfc Center medfcat feam meets j^ith pattent ar the Heatth 
Planning Conference, the heart of the Whotistic approach. 



Health Planning Conference 

New patients fill out questionnaires before meeting 
with the medical team. The patients are asked to 
provide information on recent traumalic events such 
as deaths of toved ones, new jobs, illnesses or in- 
juries and marriages or divorces. 

The headh plannmg conference, the most importani 
aspect of the whoiislic approach, follows Patients 
team up with the clinic doctor, nurse and counselor 
10 discuss their physical symptoms, feelings and 
future goals, Allerwards, palienis are examined 

'irs a nice place to go/' says Julia Beckman, who 
lives five miles west of Hinsdafe and brings her 
family lo the Center. Mrs, Beckman learned of the 



Center at her tJnilarian Church where Westberg gave 
a series of seminars on wholistic health care, 
"Everyone is on the same wavelength/' she says* 
"sympathetic and willing lo talk/' 




A y^hoUstic physician lectures residents at &n education 
svmfnarat the Center, 



Educational 

In addition lo its clinic, the Center offers a selection 
of educational programs for $50 Patients may 
choose annong a variety of activities, including 
swimming, exercises and seminars on aging, mar- 
riage and divorce. 

Fees and Staff 

When the Center opened in 1973 office visits cost 
$10, In 1979 the fee was $15 and the health plan- 
ning conference, which runs atxMjt one-half hour, 
cost $25, And with additional fees from counseling, 
examinations and educational courses, the Cenler 
has become seff-supporling. 

Other Groups 

The Wellness Associates, a private, nonprofit educa- 
tional organization in Mitt Valley* California, began in 
1975, Us slaff of three consullanis counsels individ- 
uals and groups eager to learn about the importance 
of keeping mind, body and spirit healthy. They con- 
duct seminars and workshops for businesses and in- 
dustries Ihroughout the country interested in main- 
taining and promoling enpJoyees* menfal well-being * 

And *n 1977 ihe Swedish Medical Cenler in Engle- 
wood, Colorado launched the nonprofil Swedish 
Wellness Center lo promote physical, mental and 
spiritual health *n the community. The group offers 
courses which explore such matters as personal 
values and siress management In addition, the 
group helps area schools develop similar programs 
(or kindergarten though college students as well as 
for tocal businesses and community groups. 
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Chart 1 




The four basic dimensfcns ct mtJness 

W«irness Resource Cuntet 



Chart 2 



Evaluation 



Education 



Growth 

Trying some 
of the options. 






Re-evaluation 



For each ttimensicn of yveffness, three phases (evafuatfcnt edu- 
cation and growth) are devetoped at the Weffness Resource 
Center. 



Groups Highlighted 

Swedish Wellness Center 
3444 South Emerson Street 
Englewoodi Colorado 80110 
(303) 789 6940 

wellness Associates 

42 Miirer Avertue 

Mill Valley, California 94941 

(415)383-3806 



WewoufdSuggesttharcon^unwrschecftwthtfietrphysicmorotherheatthcarepfOvttjerff they have questf thei^fueof 
a parttcufar whottsttc program. The term "whotfstfc heafth care" iS often used to encompass therapies t>eyond those described 
above, sof^e oi Ythich ha\fe notyet been proven safe and eifective 



' Gjghl of tne t3 adOit^^i whoiistio o«ni(>rs arc located in thoCiiicago. Illinois area Tl>«otN<$ ar« >^ Cleveland^ Ohio. 
Richmond. Ind^anan 6ouicl«r. Cotorado. MmncaE>Olis. Mmnesota and Wa^Dington. 0 C 

' Fof mOfO intormalion on Wnolisiic Healin Cenlors. Inc. (WhCIl aeo floaonrcos al end of Health Section 

' Fcf mOfO infofitialion on Weltness A«0ci3lC». soo ftftwurcfts at end oi Health Stction 

Note For d con}E>iOtc )i$ling ol groups teaturod mrOugnout tfU^ book, see Indox 
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Identifying 
Speciaiized 
Heaith Services 



Introduction 

Community groups and other organizations around 
the country are finding low-cost ways to help resi- 
dents who have special health needs. 

The needs of pregnant women» the mentally ill. the 
elderly and the dying are being addressed by alter- 
native low-cost health programs that often can*t be 
found in modern hospitals or institutions. Also, con- 
sumer health cooperatives are being formed to bk' t 
the cost of special services such as eye care. 

We begin this chapter by looking at a childbeartng 
center in New York that provides low^cost prenatal 
and maternal care for mothers-to-be. And to the 
delight of patients, the center encourages the entire 
family to participate in mother's pregnancy and 
witness the miracle of bab/s birth. 

Also, the mentally and ennotionally ill now have 
alternatives to expensive institutions. We feature a 
community mental health clinic in Missouri that of- 
fers outpatient treatment so disturbed residents can 
find peace of mind while living at home pnd continu- 
ing to work. 

And elderly residents in San Francisco who need 
daily medical attention but aren't ready for expen- 
sive nursing homes are finding help and companion- 
ship at a Chinatown day health care clinic and 
recreation center. 

Another group that is being singled out for special 
care is the terminally ill. Hospices across the coun- 
try are offering dying patients and their families an 
alternative to high-cost and often lonely hospital 
treatment. We feature a group in Connecticut that 
pioneered the hospice movement in this country and 
has helped hundreds of dying patients and their 
families face death more comfortably — and at home. 

Specialized health cooperatives are also growing in 
popularity. We look at a determined Detroit 
consumer-owned eye care cooperative that over- 
came early obstacles and now serves 100.000 
members a year. 

All these groups provide valuable insight on how de* 
termined community groups can help their neighbors 
by creating special heaith services. We hope their 
stories will give you some good ideas for your area. 
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Alternative Maternal Care 

The Childbearing Center 
48 East 92nd Street 
New York, New York 10028 
(212) 369-7300 



With the surge of interest in getting back to basics, 
many families are eager to participate fully in the 
birth of children and are turning away from tradi- 
tional hospital maternity care. Today there are about 
45 childbearing centers around the country which 
offer homelike atmospheres, substantial savings on 
delivery costs and the bonus of involving the entire 
family in the bab/s arrival. 

Ten^year^ld Frankie Perez attended classes at the 
Childbearing Center in New York City when his 
mother, Maria, was pregnant, "t learned how the 
baby forms and what happens if the baby is overdue 
and things like that," he says. And he'll never forget 
when baby brother Daniel was born. '1 was so sur- 
prised to see the batvy — seeing him coming out of 
my mother and seeing him cry," he excitedly re- 
calls, cried I was so happy." 

Not for Everyone 

Family-centered deliveries in facilities other than 
hospitals may be objectionable to some, but for an 
increasing number of families childbearing cenlers 
are a long awaited alternative to traditional maternal 
care. 

"When my son was born, I cut the umbilical cord 
and t held him when he was less than an hour old " 
says Harold McDougall, a law professor at Rutgers 
University whose wife Diane gave birth at the Child- 
bearing Center. **Now," he says, "there are c*^rtain 
kinds of fears I won*t have again. I'm concerned 
when he falls down and hurts himself but I remem- 
ber that IVe seen him born, which is a stressful 
event* and he is fine." 

Welcoming the Whole Family 

Frankie Perez' brother and the McDougatrs son 
are two of the 575 babies delivered at the nonprofit 
Cnildbearing Center since it opened in October 
1975. The Center welcomes women expecting nor- 
mal births and their families and offers full maternity 
care« including nalural childbirth* educalion classes 
and prenatal and postnatal checkups. And Center 
families— or their heatlh insurers— save as much as 
$600 to $900 per delivery over hospital costs. 
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Mother firoudty admires new t>at>y while father and son rest 
fottowing (heir exciting experience. 



Patients are cared for by a team of nine nurse-mid* 
wives and educators, two consulting pediatricians, 
three consulting obstetricians and other support 
personnel. 




Loifed ones stand ready ro assist as nurse-midwi^ reviews the 
birth process with mother. 



Medication Not Routine—But Available 

Fewer than five percent of the Center's mothers are 
given medication during delivery, having learned 
and practiced both exercises to strengthen muscles 
used in delivery and breathing techniques that, with 
father^s- coaching, distract them from concentrating 
on labor pains. But medication is available and ad^ 
ministered upon request. 

"We reject the notion that there Js a test Involved 
and somehow if the mother has medication, she has 
failed," explains Public Relations Officer Martin 
Kelly. "The most important thing is that the mother 
and father have the kind of birth experience they 
both want."* 
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Team work^-husbsnds help wives fearn breathing techniques 
and practice exercises to prepare for chitdbirth. 



Families return home 12 hours following birth. With- 
in 24 hours and again three days later, visits are 
made by a public heallh nurse Irom a visiting nurse 
service. 

Prepared For Emergencies 

Arrangemenis with nearby hospitals have been 
made by the Clinic in case unforeseen difficulties 
arise. Aboul 18 percent of the Center's pallents 
have 10 Iransfer lo a hospital during labor. But says 
Kelly, the hospital arrangements have forestalled 
Critical problems, "There have been none of the 
feared^nierggQCies, " he says, " and Ihere have 
been no infant dealhs al the Center since its incep- 
tion/* 

Origins 

The ChHdbearing Center opened In 1975 after more 
than two years of careful preparation by New York*s 
Maternity Center Association {MCA), a 62-year-ofd 
nonprofit organization dedicated to improving maler- 
nily care/ 

Initially area obstelricians/gynecologists, heads of 
major teaching hospitals and the ctty health depart- 
ment resistGd the Childbeanng Center's nonlradi- 
tional approach to pregnancy and birth. Bui relying 
on Ihe excellent reputation they had built over the 
years* MCA leaders marshaled help Irom Iheir 
many community coniacis to win support from the 
medtcal establishment and cjty olficials. 



The group raised about $100,000 from individual 
contnbuhons for slart-up necessities and won addi- 
lional funds from a private foundation, 

Center^s Focus 



Focusing on childbirth education and the need for 
personalized health services, MCA designed the 




MeBSunng babysnstructor teaches husband how to measure 
baby*s growth 



Cenler as a demonstration projeci to lest whether 
sale, salislying and economical oul-of-hospital care 
by nurse-midwives could meet the needs of famifies 
opting for the " prepared childbirth " experience.' 

Budget and Fees 

The Childbearing Cenler s 1979 budget was about 
$310,000* according to Kelly. Patient lees now cover 
the ma)Onty of Cenler expenses and contributions 
by MCA members aixf individuals help delray Ihe 
cost of education programs and publicaljons. And 
With an anticipated 325 births m t980* the Center iS 
expected to becor^e totally sell-supporling* 

The Center^s maternity program of prenatal to 
postnatal care, including classes on nutrition and 
childbirth, costs $1,000. *"The typical cosi for 
having a baby m New York — depending on the 
physician's fee and other expenses— is $1,500 to 
$2*200/" says Kelly, and can oflen climb as high as 
$3,000. 
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Assistance to Others 



Another Birthing Center 



MCA and the Center also offer technic&l assislance 
to groups wishing to start clinics in their own areas. 
And MCA has 23 publications as woll as visual aids 
and charts for sale to the public. 

Moreover* MCA has launched a one-year research 
project to pool information from childbearing 
centers across the country in order to document the 
safety of the concept. Results will be available to 
the public when atl data is collecled and analyzed. 



Another exciting childbirth center is the Booth 
Maternity Center in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In a 
Salvation Army maternity hospital a small team of 
12 nurse-midwives, educators and obstetricians pro- 
vide care to women of all backgrounds. 

The Booth Center was launched In 1971 by a child- 
birth educator with the help of the Salvation Army 
and MCA, In addition to the nurse-midwives and 
obstetricians, 30 nursing personnel help with patient 
checkups and deliveries. In igrSi 1i300 babies were 
delivered at the 1d-bed cimic. 

Group Highlighted 

8ooth Maternity Center 
6051 Overbrook Avneue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19131 
(215) 878-7800 



* For mo^a mformalton 0" t>^ M«tefnity Cont«< A«9ACj«tlOA (MCA). fl«30UrC«a at and of H««im Section 

' \n pr«tMr«d or naivrai childblrtK aitXcUnt v*t«nX% t9com Involvad with llie pftycriotog^cal a» wall *s physical »»P«ct» 
ol pr«on4ncy, «rrth 4Ad lha post pariom p^rJod Among otMf inJAgs. (hair pr«p«fO both «motronaM)r «n(f ohysicmy for 
labor and d^tivanr aiu) l««rn «l>Out pmpar nutril^n and inf«nt ur*. 

Nota' ^ot A comPlBlo It^ling ol Oroup» l^lorod throvghoul booV, »« liKtax. 
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Mental Health Care Clinics 

Community Mental Health Center South 

769 Tudor Road 

Lee's Summit^ Missouri 64063 

(816) 966-0900 



M was very upset." he explains. "I had trouble 
sleeping and was nervous and shaky. I didn't have 
any friends and finally dropped out of school I 
Ifiought I was a failure. ' 



By the age of 23 a man from Lee's Summit, Missouri 
had attempted suicide several times. His family 
moved around a great deal during his father's mili- 
tary career and the young man had faced numerous 
adjustment problems. When he entered a large and 
sophisticated high school at 17, his emotionaf prob- 
lems became severe. 



The "Buy-A^Bfick" fundraisfng 
campaign by Kansas City area 
voiunteers helped launch the 
community mentat 
heatth center 
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But two years ago, afler moving to Lee's Summil, a 
suburb of Kansas Cily. his family discovered trie 
Community Mental Healtfi Center Soutfi (CMHCS), a 
nonprofit, low-cost facility dedicaled to helping men- 
tally and emotionally disturbed residents deal with 
their problems while remaining in their homes, 
schools and jobs. The Center gave the young man, 
who is now working and atlending a local com- 
munity college, a new lease on life, 

"They gave me Iraining lo get out of my depression 
and they really stuck wilh me," he says gratefully 

Alternative to Institutional Care 

Not too long ago community mental health centers, 
which treat menial illnesses and depression and help 
alcoholics, drug addicts and child abusers conquer 
their problems, were few and far between. Many in 
the medical community believed that effective treat- 
ment required lengthy stays in expensive, long-term 
facilities, and the emotionally disturbed were often 
considered outcasts by society. In 1955 some 77 
percent of all mental health care was provided by 
expensive residential institutions, and it's likely 
many who needed help went without because of 
high costs, social pressures and fear of being locked 
away. 

Fortunately, the stigma attached lo emotional prob- 
lems has lessened considerably in recent years. By 
1975, 70 perceni ol those suffering emotional 
dislress vvere treated as oulpatrents by local mental 
health facilities like CMHCS, 

Success Today 

Since tl began in 1974 CMHCS has helped over 
10,000 people wtlh a well-rounded, inexpensive 
mental health care program. Its wide range of ser- 
vices include psychological testing and evaluation, 
individual and family counseling, group therapy, 
community mentaJ health education, 24-hour call-in 
emergency service and personal growth training. 
The Center also helps elderly shut-ins cope with 
loneliness and olher problems. And staffers in the 
I4^bed inpatient unil stand ready lo treat more 
seriously ill patients. 

And in 1979 CMHCS's four satellite clinics through- 
out the Kansas City area served a tolal of aboul 
1,200 residents per month. 

Center Fees 

The Center welcomes residents ol all ages and in- 
comes. Fees are charged according to palients' 
ability to pay. Private physicians in the area charge 
as much as $50 to $65 an hour while Ihe Center's 
average fee is $12. 



The Center's effectiveness has been bolstered 
recently by a newly formed speakers bureau, mr'^ned 
by palients who volunteer to educale the community 
about the Center and mental health problems. Their 
efforts are increasing community acceptance of out- 
patient mental heallh care, helping to dissolve myths 
about emotional illness and giving hope to others 
who are hesitant to seek help. 

Origin 

The Menial Health Center was the inspiralion of a 
group of ministers, school counselors, nurses and 
citizens who were concerned about the lack of men- 
ial health care facilities in their area. In November 
1966 they gathered in a church basement to dis- 
cuss how they might bring mental health resources 
to Kansas Cily area residents, 

"We pooled our energy to find out what resources 
were available,'' recalls CMHCS Executive Director 
Shirley Fearon, "We dug out information on where 
the funding was and we called on agencies like Ihe 
United Way and the State Department of Mental 
Health" for advice and support, 

Heiping Youth in Trouble 

In 1967 the group formed the Soulh Eastern 
Jackson County Mental Health Association, The 
group began with a counseling program 10 help 
delinqueni youths redirect their lives. Members 
donated $5 each to help defray costs. Soon after 
they won $10,000 from the Missouri Criminal Justice 
System to start the counseling service in a local 
church, manned by volunteers and supported and 
assisted by staff from a state mental hospital a 
child guidance clinic and a family service agency 
The counseling service proved successful— serving 
1.500 residents by 1974, 

Funding and Staffing the 
Community Mental Heahh Center 

Meanwhile plans for a community mental health 
center continued. Troops ol volunteeers set out to 
win public support and lunding. They got publicity 
through such events as entering parades and spon- 
soring school contests for the best posters depicting 
what mental health resources could do for the com- 
munity. And they held fundraising drives at shopping 
centers, sent mass mailings to residents and lobbied 
area industries for support. Donations for the building 
were accumulated from reskJenis and businesses 
through Ihe gimmick of selling bricks. "Contributors 
would be able to say they 'owned' a brick of Ihe 
Clinic," says Fearon, 
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Between 1966 and 1968. 60 vofunleers raised 
$150,000. The Department of heallh. Education and 
Welfare s Alcohol. Drug Abuse and Menlai Health 
Adminislratjon (ADAMHA) kicked m $250,000 for 
construclion and salanes. And m 1974. CMHCS 
opened wilh a full-lime staff of 36 and an annual 
budget of $350,000/ 

Helping the Elderly 

in 1979 the Center's annual budget had grown to 
$1,6 million and the staff to 82. 

But volunteers continue to be the bacl^bone of the 
Center. Volunteers, supervised by the Center's 
nurses, prov/tde companionship to elderly shul-lns 
and help with minor home repairs, grocery shop- 
ping, meal preparation and transportation. To help 
seniors cope with loneliness, isolation, poor health 
and poverty* prolessional counseling is provided at 
the Center. 

Helping Children and Parents 

Since 48 percent of the population in the Center's 
service area is under the age ol 21, special atten- 
tion is given to the eipotionat problems of children 
and their parents. Psychological testing and evalua- 
tion, counseling, group therapy and drug and alcohol 
educational programs are ottered to troubled youths 
and their parents. 

Parenting sl^ills are taught to child abusers and how- 
tO'Care-for-newlxirn classes are conducted for new 
parents by CMHCS personnel in area hospitals. 

Other Groups 

Other community health centers helping troubled 
residents include Ihe nonprofit Bexar County Mental 
Health/Mental Retardation Center in San Antonio^ 
Texas. Fiveatl-volunteer advisory committees, com- 
prised of 51 percent consumers and 49 percent 
health professionals, help the Center's nine-member 
Board of Directors determine policy lor their various 
programs. The Center s mental health, mental retar- 
dation and alcohol and drug abuse programs, which 
serve residents of all ages and income levels, 
helped 14.000 individuals in 1979. 



Since 1970 the nonprofit Arooslock Menlai Health 
Center in Fort Fairlieid, IVIaine, one of the slate's 
eight community mental health centers, has served 
90,000 residents. It provides foftow-up care to pa- 
tients discharged Irom local mental health facilities! 
h^lps clients build skills in order to function in work, 
home and social situations; and conducts com- 
munity education courses through workshops and a 
speaker's bureau. 

And the Prairie View Menial Health Center in 
Newton. Kansas has a private psychiatric hospital 
which offers 70.000 residents in a three^iounty area 
comprehensive mental health services in a thera- 
peutic environment. Patients live in two-bedroom, 
homelike settings. There are no locked doors and 
both staff and patients wear everyday clothes Hos- 
pital facilities include workshops and a gymnasium 
and other recreation areas. 

Groups Highlighted 

Aroo stock Mental Health Center 
P.O. Box 492 

Fort Faiffield. Maine 04742 
(207) 472-3511 

Bexar County Mental Health/Mental Retafdation Center 
Central Adminislration Office 
434 South MaiM Avenue. Sulle 400 
San Antonio, Texas 78204 ' 
(512) 225-4011 

Praine View Mental Heatth Center 
P.O. Box 467 
Newtoii, Kansas 67114 
(316) 283-2400 



' ttio ComTtumty Mental Heallti C«nror Soulti 4CMHCS) received rundS ^tom Itte Oe^menl ol Health. E<}ucaliOf) ant] 
Weira<«'»<HEVO Afcohot Orug Abuse aiv) Moniai Hoaltn AdminiSlialion'S (ADAMHA) Mental Heailti formula Giant Program/ 
Ihe COmn>unlty Menlsl K«atth Ceiilor Qrant Appiic^tkint Progfem,' and maicnmQ conSUuctiOo Iund4 lof thoir bmidlng ftom 
the Commvnlty M«niai Health Centei Construction Qvant PfOQfam, whiCn m no lOogor in Om^tOnco 

'S\»\9 »nd;o' ^ocii QovetnnuiM agoncies atc freQuoniiy leiPonsibie (of at]min44tfai*on oi Feoerat Ptogam tunat For fur 
Ihef intorrnaiion. seo Appoht]*T ( uncj^r appfopr^ig Federal agency 

Molo For a comt^reia Ii9l*ng ol OfouP^ reaiijred itifougnout Xt»$ t>oot[. aoo tndex 
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Care For The Elderly 

On Lok Senior Health Services 
1490 Mason Street 
San Francisco, California 94133 
(415) 989-2578 



In July 1979 Joe Dare» a 72-yeanold resident of San 
Francisco's Chinatown^ was hospitalized for a heart 
ailment. After being released he faced eviction 
from the liny room which had been his home for 43 
years. 

Knowing that Dare needed some therapy and assis- 
tance but clearly wasn't ready for a nursing home. 



his doctor led him to the nonprofit On l^ok Senior 
Health Services, an area senior citizen center. 

On Lok's staff helped Dare find housing and gave 
him a new lease on life. Each day On l^ok provides 
Dare with transportation to the center where he 
eats meals and receives therapy under the watchful 
eye of a professional health team, 

"Before On Lok» I cannot walk, cannot eat, but now 
I getting stronger every day/' Dare says gratefully 

For many elderly citi2ens who need help but don't 
need the expensive round-the-clock medical care 
offered by nursing homes» adult day care centers of- 





Therapy Promotes physicat advancement—and can be fun} 



fer the best of all worlds— a place to visit daily (or 
lood* medical attention and social activities while 
still being able to return home at night. 

Model Center 

The successful On Lok Senior Health Services cerv 
ten which serves San Francisco's Chinatown-North 
Beach area, opened in 1973. By 1979 its roster o( 
clients—who are mostly Chinese, Filipino and Italian 
immigfants and are 55 years or older— had grown 
from two to 220. 

On Lok staffers also visit the elderlyJaJieir homes 
and help them with difficult housekeeping chores as 
well as plan social outings for their clients. For those 
in needt On Lok has made arrangements for major 
medical treatment and surgery at two area hospitals. 
And the 54^unit On Lok house, slated for opening by 
the fall of 1980, will house 75 and also provide care 
to many other semor citizens who need only daytime 
medical attention. 

Origins 

It began in 1971 when a group of San Francisco 
health experts and residents became concerned 
about the shortage of health care facilities for Ihe 
elderly in the Chinatown-lsforth Beach area. 

To remedy the pri^lem the group lormed a plan- 
ning corporation to investigate the possibility of 
building an area nursing home, A study was 
launched which revealed that 10,000 area residents 
were over 65. but a nursing home proved not to be 
the answer. Many of the area's aging Chinese and 
other ethnic residents, fearing institutionalization 
when they became ilt^ preferred to go without 
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needed medical attention. And most senior citizens 
did not need constant care. 



''Too many people simply enter nursing homes 
prematurely/* explains On Lok s Executive Director 
Marie-Louise Ansak, an early organizer. 




Everyday a tittle bit higher! On Lok therapist shows how and 
tends morat support 

Funding 

Over the years On Lok has won funding from area 
businesses* civic organizations and government pro- 
grams* For instance, a three-year Research and 
Demonstration Grant* from Title IV of the Older 
Americans Act** administered by the Department of 
Health. Education and Wellare (HEW), allowed 
development of On Lok s day care facility in a build' 
ing that once housed a nightclub. And a Model Proj- 
ects Grant/ also under Title IV, enabled On Lok to 
include meals, housekeeping and housing assis- 
tance programs. 

The On Lok House is being constructed with a $2.9 
million mortgage and construction loan from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development's 
{HUD) Direct Loans for Housing for Ihe Elderly and 
Handicapped (Section 202) Program/ 
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Budgett Staff and Services 

In 1979 On Lok s annual budget was $1 million, a 
dramatic increase over its 1973 budget of $190,000. 
Their main source of lunding is Medicare/ a medical 
insurance program for the elderly, which is admin- 
istered by HEW's Health Care Financing Administra- 
tion. And On Lok s 80*strong paid staff is bolstered 
by 20 volunteers from area hrgh school and colleges. 



In On Lok's day care facility a team of doctors and 
nurses provide examinations, physical therapy and 
laboraiory tests. And ai nearby Ping On. the social 
center. On Lok staffers offer games and exercises 
as well as Chinese and Western style meals which 
meel the dietary requirements of the senior citizens. 

Executive Director Ansak would like to see more 
centers for the elderly. **l think Ihe On Lok model 
can be repiicated any place/' she says. "^We need 
to turn to community -based projects so older people 
can stay independent and in their own homes instead 
of being institutionalized right and left/' 




Senior citizens find contraderiB and help each other at the Oft 
Lok sociat center. 



Other Groups 

Other public and private groups are also showing in- 
creased interest in adull day health care. The Mass* 
achusetls Department of Public Welfare's Adult Day 
Care Health Services Program funds day health 
programs across the state. And Massachusetis is 
currently tesiing a program which prescreens pros* 
pective nursing home palients to delermine if alter- 
native community care programs such as adull day 
health centers could be of greater help. 

The Utah State Division of Aging, based in Salt Lake 
City, funds 29 programs — such as home meals and 
visiting nurses— that help AOO senior citizens state- 
wide stay in their homes. 

Groups Hfghlighted 

Massachusetts Department of Public Wellare 

Adult Day Care Heafth Services Program 

Aduti Daycare Unit 

$00 Washington Street, Room 740 

Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

067) 727-5438 



Utah State Division of Aging 
160 West North Tempfe, Suite 326 
Salt Lake City^ Utah 84103 
(801) 533^22 



"Slaro AtiCiQt loc^i ooverflfn^nl are froQuenlly *(*jpofl!nt>i* to* adtninisKJlfon of FctJorai proflwm funds Por <«* 

For^comPicie MUn^ oi QraoP$ foaiur^ ItirOugtiOur thiv book. 3«« Index 
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The Connecticut Hospice, Inc. 
Department of Public fnformation 
765 Prospect Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 06511 
(203) 787-5871 



Too Often Our medical establishment is not equipped, 
trained or even willing to deal with the dying and 
their families. The resull is thai many terminally 
ill patienis spend their remaining days lonely and 
isolated in hospitals or nursing homes 

But altitudes about death and dying are beginning to 
cnange. Thanks to the hospice movement, many ler- 
minaljy ill Americans and their families are facing 
dealh more peacefully and comlbrlably and withoul 
Ihe added burden ol sky-Ngh medical bills. 




With gufdsrtce from ihe arts director of tfie Cortrmctfcut 
Hosf^ce, a witting patterttfstudertt hams to ptay tfte sutofiarp. 



Hospice programs encourage families lo care for 
Iheir dying relatives at home whenever possible. 
Medical care and essential emotinnat and spiritual 
help come uom visiting nurses, doctors and others. 
Home care is ihe core of Ihe program allhough 
some hospices have facililies where patienis may 
be admitted lor shorl trea(nient periods. 

The Amerfcan Pioneer 

By 1979. according to the Nalional Hospice Orga- 
nizahon m Vienna, Virginia, there were rrwre than 
200 hospices in 40 slates and the Districi of Colum- 
bia.' 

The hospice movemeni began in England but was 
pioneered in this country by the nonprofit New 
Haven-based Connecticut Hospice, Inc Since 1974 
Connecticul Hospice s home care program has 
reached almost 1,000 lerminally ill palienls. In 1979 
about 75 perceni of the patienis m the home pro- 
gram were able to die al home. 

Irene TaJburtL a mother of three from North Bran- 
ford, a suburb of New Haven, well remembers when 
her husband was ill with stomach cancer. "After 
they operated on him," she says of her husband 
"Tal" who died in December 1974, "they dis- 
covered Ihere was nothing Ihey could do. He would 
have to jusi stay in the hospital " 

She IS gralelul to the nurse who recommended the 
Conneclicul Hospice home program 'Tor Tal, being 
home was so great/' she recalls The kids would 
come home from school and lell htm about their 
day, and they fell good because Ihey could do 
things for him— little Ihings. like fluff his pillow " 

Success Today 

Connecticul Hospice, which operates oul of an old 
house near Yale University, estimates lhal families 
are involved in the Hospice home program an 
ave/age of 61 cteys at cosis of about $19 per day— 
which contrasts sharply wilh Ihe $325 average daily 
rale ol area hospitals. 

The Hospice home program will soon b^ supple- 
mented by a 44'bed inpatieni facility for Ihose 
unable to stay al home or who need periodic hospl- 
lalizalion. The new complex in nearby Branford is 
scheduled lor opening in the summer of 1980 and 
will Oder "like home' patieni rooms— large enough 
to permit visils by family members and friends who 
will be welcomed at all h ours The facilily will serve 
residenis stalewide and wiN be the base lor Ihe 
home program. It will also include an oulpatient 
clinic, administralive offices and a day care cenler 
for Children of staff and volunteers. 
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Eligibility Requirements 

WHh their physicians' consenL palienis wilh a prog- 
nosis of SIX months or less to live are eligible for 
the Conneclicut Hospice home program- Patienis 
are admitted on Ihe basis of health needs rather 
than abilily to pay. And those without financial 
resources who are not covered by privale or gov- 
ernment medical plans are charged according lo 
what they can afford. 

Some of Connecticut Hospice s low-income and 
elderly patients receive financial hefp to enter the 
program from a number of Federal programs, includ- 
ing Title III of Ihe Older Americans Acl* and Tille XX 
of the Social Security Acl* as welt as Medicare* and 
Medicaid/' 

How the Hospice Works 

Treatment begins v/th a home visil by slaffers and a 
host of volunteers that make up the Hospice team, 
including doctors* nurses, social workers and mem- 
bers of the clergy. Usually a nurse is assigned to 
each family to coordinate health services and, along 
with Ihe rest of the Hospice leam. is on call 24 
hours a day. 




young twins are a special joy to their grandmother during a visit 
from a Cor^necttcut Hosptce votar^teer physician. 



Pain Free and Alert 

The first slep m Hospice home care is to free pa- 
tients 01 their physical and emotional pain A com- 
bination of drugs is g*ven in careful around-the-clock 
doses, leaving patients comfortable but alert 



Dealing with Death 

Alter the patient is comfortable the Hospice team 
turns its atlention to helping the patient and family 
adjust lo death* overcome anxielies and fears and 
live as lully as possible. 

Family members are taught how to care for the pa- 
tient by a physician, nurse and therapist who 
routinely visit the home. Volunteers also make fre- 
quent visils. helping with everything from household 
Chores to transportation lo drawing family members 
inio relaxing conversation. As a sympathetic 
listener* the volunteer enables the patient and family 
to talk about fears, regrets* disappointments and 
grief. 

"My initial reaction to the Hospice leam was *oh my 
goodness, who are these people/ but they lurned 
oul to be the answer to our prayers." Mrs. Talburtt 
says. They kept reminding us that we had to talk 
about things like Tal's will and were things in order. 
They had a way of bringing things up so they didn*t 
bother you/* 

And She adds, ' They helped the children accept 
{his impending death) so much belter - - - letting 
them know it was normal to have lols of feelings 
about what was going on/* 

When All is Said and Done 

The Hospice program also aims to hasten the 
family s adjustment following death, and volunleers 
continue to provide support alter the patient dies. 

"When all was said and done, the children felt they 
had done everything they wanted to do for him/' 
recalls Mrs. TalburIL 'They had been a pari of 
everything up through Ihe end, including picking out 
the casket. And without ihe Hospice program I 
would never have known that \ could do what I did 
to care lor him/* 

Origins 

The Connecticut Hospice is modeled after Britain*s 
St. Christopher's which opened in London in 1967 
under the leadership of Dr. Cicefy Saunders. Dr. 
Saunders visited health professionals in this country 
to promote hospices and inspired a group of 
medical, church and community leaders to look rnlo 
the possibility ol a program for the New Haven 
area. There was some initial skepticism but most 
community leaders and service agencies supported 
the concept. In November 1971 Conneclicut 
Hospice was incorporated, and a handful of part- 
lime volunteers began developing the program out 
of two rooms in a local church. 
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Winning Funds 

By t974 three foundations had provided major fund- 
ing to get the program off the ground.^ And the Con* 
necticut General Assembly had pumped in $t.5 
million—half the cost of burldfng and equipping the 
planned inpatient facility. The aclion helped to spur 
Congressional approval of $t million in Federal 
funds from the Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare s (HEW) National Center for Health Ser- 
vices Research.' 

Meanwhile, the group entered a $790,000 three-year 
contract with HEW's National Cancer Institute's 
Division of Cancer Control and Rehabilitation* to 
launch the Hospice home care program. 

Staff and Budget 

In early t980, wilh the planned opening of the new 
facility, the Connecticut Hospice's budget reached 
$2.5 million. And its t25 employees were supported 
by a roster of 300 volunteers. 

Now the group's Hospice Institute for Education, 
Training and Research is helping others across the 
country to learn about the hospice concept and 
develop programs in their own areas.^ 

Relrglous Support for Hospices 

Synagogues and churches across the country are 
Supporting the hospice movement. FOr instance, 
volunteers from the Temple Emanuel congregation in 
Davenport. Iowa provide moral and spiritual support 
to patients of the local Hospice Care Group, Inc. and 
are prepared to assist with special needs such as 
providing kosher meals for Jewish patients wishing 
to continue their religious customs. 



Other Groups 

A hospice similar to that of Connecticut's is the 
Hospice ol Marin (HOM) in San Rafael. California, 
which provides medical, psychological and social 
services to terminal cancer patienis and Iheir 
families. HOM otters seminars and training pro- 
grams on patient care for individuals who wish to 
develop or vvork with hospice care teams across the 
country.* 

The second hospice home care program to be 
developed in the United States. HOM's services 
began in February 1976. One unique feature of the 
HOM organization is the formation of an auxiliary 
called "Friends of Hospice." About 40 volunteers 
sponsor fundraising benefits to support HOM's 
work such as wine tastings, dinners and lectures. 

And the Boulder County Hospice in Boulder, Colo- 
rado offers a slide presentation or hospices to 
groups across the country for a $25 rental fee.* The 
Boulder Hospice runs a home care program for the 
terminally ill and offers educational programs for 
those interested in caring for patients. 

Groups Higtiiighted 

Boulder County Hospicdi Inc. 
2118 14th Street 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
1303) 449 7740 

Hospice Care Group, Inc. 
2501 East Pleasant Street 
Oavenport, Iowa 52803 
(319)a2e^512 

Hospice of Marin 
77 Mark Drive* Suite 19 
San Rafael, Catifornia 94903 
(415) 472 0742 



* For mors Information on IM National Hospice O^ganifalior^ 3«e Rfrv>ur<;«» «t «nd ol Health S«cuon. 

* n>e MBdtcaf« and Mad^akd Prognmi**" a» v^eil as TItia XX ol lh« Social S«curli/ AcV ara all administered t>y Iha Depart^ 
mant oi Kealt^ Education and Weliare'a (H£W) Haallh Car« Financing Administration: im III ot the Oidar Am«fican» 
Acr admlni3t«fa<f by H£W3 Admhiatratlon on A^in^i Ofltc« oi Ktini«n Daveiopcnant Services Medicaia provide) 
ba^ic haailh banalMa to ^idony rasidenta wfto are raceiving Social Security whiie Mtdicaid* through grants 1o tnttiwdual 
atatea* providas madtcai sarvtcea to xtie neady. 

MnMial funding lor tr>a Ccnnacttcut Ho3f»ca Program ca(n« frotn tha Common we aitr> Funo.S^crver^ FunO and Kat$er 
Family Fund Foundations. 

* For mow Information on lf>o Hospico institute Htfticatton* Training and Rewarch, sae Resources at and of Heailti 
5«ctiOn 

> R>roio<einioioiaiionOnthaHosPica of Marin f KOMI, saa f^asourcasat and of Health Sectior^ 

* Tha sl^ tape prasanUMon dl tr>e Boufdaf County Hoapice. Inc * ta emitted "HosPica Care An Aiterrkative" and a 
available by wflting the Boulder group at uth Straei* aogider, Colorado 60302 

"State and/or loc^ government agencies «r« l^uently responsible for «doimi»1raiion ol Federal Program funds For fur^ 
tfier info<matiOni saa Appendix t under appropriate Federal agency. 

Note: For a con^iete listing ol OfOuPs featured tr>fOu0r>cut tfiia boov. see index 
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Specialized Cooperatives 

Co-op Optical Service 
Division^dtCooperative Services, Inc. 
7404 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
(313)874-4000 



It's not just hindsight that can provide 20/20 vision. 
A look at the heartening experience of Co-op Optical 
Services in Detroit, Michigan will prove otherwise. 
Co-op Optical has built a $4.3 million-a-year 
business by providing customers with high quality, 
low-cost eye service. 



More than half of all United States citizens, or 120 
million Americans, wear or need eyeglasses or 
other eye care services. Those customers support 
an optical industry with projected 1982 retail sales 
of $10 billion — wf' ch includes eye examinations, 
medical treatment* frames* lenses and eyeglass 
tints and coatings. And by the turn of the century 
90 percent of fhe more than 43 million Americans 
over the age of 60 will need some type of eye 
care — a bonanza for the optical business. 



Co-op Ofiticat provides 
/ow-cost high quatify eye care. 
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Eye Care Alternative 

T^le nonprofit Co-op Optical is one of a small 
number of health coops around the country that is 
providing consumers with lower-cost health care 
alternatives. The Co-op, owned and operated by »ts 

members, estimates they save each of 100,669 

customers a year at least $10 on eyeglasses. 

In 1979 Coop Optical had a staff of 81, a central 
laboratory and nine eye care centers which offer ex* 
aminations at costs comparable to or lower than 
other lacltities in the area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Schaldenbrand, whose six chil- 
dren all wear glasses, have been Co-op Optical 
customers smce 1971- "I would say we get very 
good savings/' says Mrs. Schatdenbrand. "And the 
Coop is also very good about repairs/' 

Origins 

The optical service is the brainchild of Cooperative 
Services, Inc. (CSl), a diversified cooperative 
organized in 1942.^ By 1979 CSI's 4.000 member? 



owned eight housing projects, an optical and dental 
service, a construction company* an architectural 
service and a credit union. 

In I960, to get Coop Optical off the ground, CSI 
raised $15,000 from member contributions and bor- 
rowed $10,000 from its credit union.^ An advisory 
council of labor and credit union representatives 
was formed and the group hired an optical services 
consultant to help determine needed equipment, in* 
ventory and personnel. 

Co*op in the Red 

But six months after Coop Optical opened in April 
1960 it was running in the red and had severely 
drained the resources of CSI. The group had diffi* 
culty finding optometrists to work for the Co-op and 
they had only a small pool of customers* 




Sehctfng a ff^me at tho Co*op 
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To overcome the shortage of professional staff the 
group hoped to attract optometrists from other 
states. 8ut the State Licensing and Examining Board 
was approving few applications for reciprocity, an 
arrangement between states which allows profes- 
sionals to transfer their licenses from one state to 
another. By marshaling public support and lobbying 
for enforcement of reciprocity, the Coop was abfe to 
place one of its members on the State Licensing and 
Examining Board Tlieir lobbying efforts and repre- 
sentation on the Board led to more liberal considera- 
tion of reciprocity appNcants. 

Success Today 

To reach a larger audience the group entered into 
eye care contracts with area labor unions and com- 
panies, the first of which was signed with the Na- 
tional Association of Machinists* Today the Coop has 
300 such contracts which serve 35^000 families and 
bring in more than half of the Co-op's annual 
receipts. A typical contract costs an enployer $43 a 
year for each employee and his or her family* Con- 
tracts include eye exams, glasses and choices of 
frames. Contact lenses or special lense tints are 
extra. 

The Coop serves both CSI members and area 
residents, who become nonvoting members for a 
one-time $2 fee or voling members for $10. The fee 
entitles them to the services of Coop Optical as well 
as CSrs dental cooperative and credit union. 



New Competition Threatens Co op 

In 1980 Co-op Optical faces a new challenge: com- 
petition from chain stores and designer houses which 
have entered the eyeglass business. For instance^ 
one chain store opened 20 stores simultaneously in 
the Detroit area» all offering eyeglass services. And 
chain stores attract high volume business with heavy 
television advertising— sonwthing the Co-op can t 
afford. 

Moreover, chains and designer houses are boosting 
consumer interest in high-fashioirgiasses to counter 
the traditionally slow rate of repurchasing among 
wearers. "They treat glasses like hemlines/' says 
Coop Optical ^ manager Fred Thornthwalte. By 
ordering in large quantities chain stores can cut the 
costs of fashion eyeglasses. But the Coop is unable 
to offer as much savings to customers on such items 
as upswept frames or oversized lenses because they 
are more expensive for the Coop to buy* 

However* the Coop is determined to retain its com- 
petitive edge. The high fashion Jines 't offers are 
generally lower priced than those of chain stores. 
For instance^ in 1979 the Co-op price for over-sized» 
tinted bifocals was about $10 less than at most 
other stores. And Ihe Coop's $i8 eye exam was 
comparable to or less than the $20 to $30 price 
charged by chain stores and private optomelrists. 



Price Survey Conducted by Co-op Optical Service, 1980. 
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Future Plans Include Expansion 

Coop Optical would like to establish more eye care 
clinics if Ihey can find needed capital (One potential 
funding source is the newly createtJ Matronal Con- 
sumer Cooperative Bank/* which provides technical 
and/or financial assistance to qualifying coopera- 
tives.) Co-op Optical also hopes to increase business 
by forging strong alliances with more labor unrons 
and other cooperatives. 

Another Health Co-op 

The co-op approach can be used for other health 
needs too. The Northwest Wisconsin Health Coop- 
erative in Turtle Lake, Wisconsin was formed in 
response to the lack of low*cost dental care in the 
area, which caused residents to forego regular 
checkups. 

The nonprofit coop dental clinic opened in June 
1977 after Dr. Michael Prusak. a local dentist, col- 
lected $6,000 from fundraising efforts and indi- 
vidual contributions. Word<if-mouth advertising and 
newspaper and magazine articles attracted patients 
to the clinic. 



And by 1979 the clinic^s small staff of one dentist, a 
receptionist/assistant and a parl-time office 
manager was treating 500 to 700 patients a year at 
fees 25 to 50 percent below comparable rates in the 
area. Co-op membership is $5 per person and pa- 
tients are charged according to ability to pay. Mem- 
bers elect the five-member Board of Directors. 

Group Highlighted 

Northwest Wisconsin Health Cooperative 
Box 64 

Turtm take, Wisconsin 548S9 
(715) 986-2599 



' For mora inlormatlon on CoOf>*raUtf« SarviC69> Jac iCS^* 3«« Housing R«soifrC«$ uAd«f ' SvWiSittQ Togalhar: Kow To Get 
Kousm^ Can AflOrd 

' For more inJOrmatiOA oo cr«Oi] vni^Aa^ $«« Hoosing Sectloni. P- 

*'fOr furlh^r infOrmahOn. S60 App«ndt]t II vndb' ''Nilictnai Con^urh^r CooPOfStive Strik * 
Note: FOr^COmPieie filing of grOupa faalvred IhroifOhOut tM» ^ooK rndeit 
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Emphasizing 
Heaitli Education 
and Self-Care 
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introduction 

It is said that knowledge is power. Without knowl- 
edge about our bodies or the medfcal resources 
available to us, we are more dependent on profes* 
sionals and lose a certain amount of control over 
our lives. But as informed health consumers we can 
often avoid illness, stay healthy and save money. 

Citizen groups across the country are bringing 
power to their neighbors by arming them with knowl- 
edge on a wide range of health subjects such as 
preventive medicine, low-cost alternative health care 
and community health care planning. Their educa- 
tional approaches differ wldefy but the groups share 
a determination to help consumers make informed 
health decisions. 

Some of our featured health care providers have 
spread the word through printed information. For in* 
stance, to help residents decide who will provide 
their medical care, an ambitious group in Cleveland, 
Ohio published a medical directory of area doctors 
and hospitals. 

And an influential student controlled public interest 
group in New York decided to inform residents 
about the differences between brand name drugs 
and their chemically equivalent "generic" counter- 
parts. The group unearthed startling variations in 
drug prices and successfully lobbied for significant 
reforms in state regulations, saving New Vork con- 
sumers millions of dollars. 

Others are educating residents by listening first. We 
look at a Northern Virginia hotline which is staffed by 
volunteers who sympathetically respond to troubled 
callers and refer them to needed health resources. 

In some instances people are avoiding unnecessary 
doctor vi^ts by learning about th^r bodies and how to 
take care of themselves. For example, patients of a 
Minnesota clinic learn how— and when— to treat them- 
selves by participating in examinations and laboratory 
tests. 

And rural Alabama residents are learning through 
"health fairs * how to develop needed medical facil* 
ities with the help and inspiration of students at the 
University of Alabama. Residents are also offered ^ 
full range of free medical examinations and labor- 
atory testing. 

We end this chapter appropriately enough by high* 
lighting a New York City group that heips residents 
become informed about a wide range of health 
issues. The organization's resources include a free 
medtcat library, a fact*filled newsletter on health topics 
and a telephone hotline containing taped information on 
over too health issues. 

All of these programs show how knowledge can 
lead to better health. Establishing similar programs 
in your area is one of the best ways to contribute to 
your community's good health. 
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Directories 

Cleveland Medical Directory 
C/eve/ancf Consumer Actior) Four^datior) 
532 Terminal To^er 
Cleveland* Ohio 44113 
{216)687^0525 



You may be able to picture Ihe doctor you want in 
your mind--a competent, old-fashioned general 
practitioner who offers convenient hours and rea- 
sonable prices. But often, finding the doctor that 
best suits your needs is not an easy task. 

The two traditional sources of information on doc- 
tors, local medfcal societies and the Yellow Pages, 
give little more than names, addresses and special* 
ties. Friends and neighbors are another source but 
their information is often sketchy, dated or based 
largely on personality. Being new to a town makes 
the problem just that much harder. 

Some citizen groups have helped residents make 
responsible decisions about which doctors and 
other medical prolessionals to entrust with their 
health care by publishing medical directories which 
give a wide range of inlormation on community 
health services. 

The Cleveland Directory 

In 1978. for instance, the Cleveland Consumer Ac- 
tion Foundation (CCAF). a rKmprolit Ohio group, 
published the Cteve/ancf Medtcal Directory which 
contains information on nearly 700 area doctors. 18 
Clinics, tour Health Maintenance Organizations 
(HMOs) and 32 hospitals ' 

The Directory lists doctors' hours, specialties, hos^ 
pital affiliations, prescription practices and— in as 
many cases as possible — fees. And it also contains 
information on how to judge hospitals and read 
prescriptions, the difference between brand name 
and lower priced generic prescription drugs, profiles 
of local hospitals and a glossary of medical terms ' 




A Clevelanii Consumer Action Founiiation Publicatton 



Planned and designed by a part-time staff of six 
volunteers and one paid person, the Directory was 
produced in a year And by the end of 1979, 1.500 
copies had been sold for $3.95 each, enabling the 
group to recoup $4,000 of the Directory's $6,000 
production costs. 

Reaching Buyers and Nonbuyers 

CCAF was able to spur sales of the Directory and 
get the information to thousands of nonbuyers by 
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launching a publicity campaign, A news conference 
announcing publication of the Directory was fol- 
lowed by radro and television talk shows. The 
group's publicity efforts were rewarded with an ex- 
haustive summary of the Directory on the front page 
of the C/eve/and Press and long articles in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealen the local newspapers, as 
well as in C/eve/and Magaztne, Moreover. 100 
Directories were purchased by area libraries 

Impetus for the Directory 

CCAF knew that rising health care costs and lack of 
information on doctors and hospitals were major 
concerns of Cleveland consumers. The group's in- 
terest in producing a directory was sparked in the 
spring of 1977 by a Consumer Reports article on 
how to put a iocal medical directory together.^ The 
group was also encouraged by a Federal Trade 
Commission {FTC) challenge to the American 
Medical Association's {AMA} ban on physician 
advertising which led AMA to relax its restrictions in 
1975. 



Getting Started 

CCAF began by designing and sending question* 
nalres to 1,200 area physicians asking for a wide 
range of information on their practices 

After receiving rephes from 670 doctors, the staff 
conducted phone interviews with clinic, hospital and 
Health Maintenance Organization personnel Infor- 
mation was confirmed by those doctors and organi- 
zations responding to the questionnaires. Staffers 
then pasted up the Directory themselves to save on 
production costs. 

Drawback 

Unfortunately, only 190 doctors agreed to divulge 
fees. But since the Directory was published the 
stigma attached to doctors revealing fee information 
has considerably lessened. Doctors, dentists and 
other medical professionals are now erx:ouraged to 



The Cleveiarxi Medical DkecU>ty toasts a weatth of ti3alth 
information. 
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provide consumers with the price information they 
need lo make informed choices, which should make 
future medical directories an even more valuable 
consumer tool. 

Other Groups - 

Olher consumer groups around the country are 
publishing directories and studies to help residents 
shop for medical care. 

Community Advocates, Inc, published the Con- 
sumer Gu'de to Hospitals in Nassau and Suffoik 
Counties in 1979, With a foundation grant the group 
printed 5,000 copies of the guide which covers such 
topics as area hospital ownership and accreditalion, 
medical school affiliation, emergency room service, 
special fees, billing practices and accessibility of 
hospitals to public transportation. 

Taking a hospital survey one step further, the 
Maryland Public Interest Research Group 
(MaryPIRG), a nonprofit student-operated research 
and consumer advocacy group, published a study 
entitled Acute Hospitatitts: A Consumer's Guide to 
Health Care Costs, which focuses attention on extra 
hospital charges,^ The group's survey revealed that 
lovv room rates don't guarantee low hospital bills. 
Hospitals aren't rated in the guide, but rising costs 
are reviewed and valuable hospital shopping advice 
is provided. 

And in Washington D,C, the nonprofit Washington 
Center for the Study of Services publishes a quarterly 
directory for area residents, Washington 
Consumers' Checkbook compares prices and rates 
quality of area services,* The first issue. Checkbook: 
Health* for instance, covered area emergency 



rooms, HMOs, health insurance, drugs and r^ursing 
homes as well as practitioner fees for standard 
medical and dental procedures. Besides surveying 
service providers and consumers by mail and tele- 
phone. Checkbook staffers use unusual approaches 
to measure quality. For instance, they surveyed hos- 
pital emergency waiting rooms to determine waiting 
time before treatment. Now self-supporting. Check- 
book has surveyed many other kinds of services 
such as Credit and banking, auto repair and food 
retailing. 

Some organizations have published directories for 
specific groups ol consumers. For instance, the 
D,C, Public Interest Research Group p,C, PIRG) 
recently compiled Health Care for Women: A Guide 
to Services in the D.C. Area, which lists women's 
clinics, obstetricians and gynecologists,* 

Groups Highlighted 

Community Advocates, Inc, 
ao. Box 71 

Roslyn, New York 11576 
(516)407-0451 

0,C, Public Interest Research Gfoup 
(O.C PiRG) 
P.O, Box 19542 
Washingtor^, D,0. 20036 
(202) 67&7388 

MaryJand Publfc tnleresl Research Group 
(MaryPIRG) 

University of Maryland 
3110 Main Dining Hall 
College Park, Maryland 20742 
(301)454-5601 

Washir>glor> CerXer for the Study of Services 
1518 K Street, Suite 406 
Washinglor^, 0,0, 20005 
(202) 347-9612 



■ A Heailti MaifitertanC« Ongan^izalion 4HM0) 13 4 propaid health plan that oviivers cofnprehcnihf^. coofdlfiai«d mMtCai 
seivicea to votuntatliy enfOii«d «neint>«rs HMOs are prohred ,n the Hoaim S«ctloi\p. 290^ 

' Fo< more lAfOfinalk>n on Qe<mk; versus brar>diwn«drgg3,S^ Profile In H«aMti$«ctio'V p. 329 

• Ccrt^trm*/ Reports is a moathiy magazine ptrt)H»hed by l»*t inpfOlit Consume»$tjrtion. StibacrtPtlorw are Sl2a year and 
can tM Obtained by writing Cotisum^f R^POft$. OrangebOfQ, ^4e# YorK 

' >4eofe w*V'«W^s' A Cortiwmd/'i Gw^(to to We*«ft Care Costs '3 avaii^ Han, 
U<Uvet$iiy of Ma7laftd, CoU«9e Park, Marylarx) 20742. 

■ The Washington Cenler tor iheStuO/ol S«4wces' WasttingtQt>Ootfwmeti'Ct)t<ktookcan be obtained for $16 pvf year t>y 
writing IhogiotrPat l5l6KStr6e1. M.w> SuUO Washington, DC. 2000& iFof nH>f« tnloimatlOn on the Wash1r>gton Cen1«r. 
see Resources at end of Saste Toots Section ) 

' H9$ltttCire tor WOm«ti A QutOe toS*rv,c«s tn mOC. Af$» is avafiablO torU ffomO.C. PIUG. PO Qojt 19542. 
Washington, DC 2003S 

M01« For a complete listing of groups featured inrougtiout IhisbooK, see indent 
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Prescription Drug Surveys 

Wew York Public Interest Research Group 

(NYPIRG) 

5 Beekman Street 

New York, Wew y<^k 10038 

(212)349^6460 



Many consumers don't bother to shop around and 
compare prescription drug prices. Unaware of huge 
price differences— sometimes as much as 200 or 300 
percent in a single neighborhood— they don*t ques- 
tion their doctors or their pharmacists about savings 
that could be realized by buying alternative drugs. 

Brand Name Versus Generic 

Each year consumers are paying hundreds of 
millions of dollars more for brand name prescription 
drugs when chemically equivalent "generic ' drugs 
are available at lower pnces. And according to the 
United States Food and Drug Administration* these 
lesser known drugs are as safe and effective as 
their higher priced counterparts. 

To Overcome this problem, more than 40 states 
have passed genenc substitution laws that either 



allow or require pharmacists to substitute generic 
for brand nanne drugs if Ihe treating physician has 
no objection. 

One Group's Success 

One private, nonprofit research and advocacy orga- 
nization* the New York Public Interest Research 
Group (NYPIRG). studied the problem in New York 
and helped get a state generic law enacted that 
saves consumers millions of dollars each year and 
was heralded as the most important consumer 
measure passed by the New York State Legislature 
in 1977. 

After the law was passed NYPIRG began a cam- 
paign to boost consumers' awareness of the law 
and help them get the maximum benefit from it. 

Moreover, to monitor compliance with the legisla- 
tion. NYPIRG conducted follow-up studies and 
launched a training program to teach consumers 
how to compare drug prices and determine if their 
pharmacists are complying with the law 

Drug Price Posting Violations 

NYPIRG began tackling the generic drug issue in 
the winter of 1973-74 when student volunteers, 
working under a paid coordinator, decided to check 
reports that pharmacies were violating a 1973 



Brooklyn College Drug Price Survey of Flatbush-Midwood Area 

Partial survey compiled by NYPIRG and Brooklyn College Consumer Education Classes 

April, 1979 





Brand 
Name 


Generic 
Equivalent 


Brand 
Name 


Generic 
Equivalent 


Brand 
Name 


Genei^ 
Equivalent 




Achromycin 


Tetracycline 
hydrochloride 


Librium 


ChloFcHazepoxIde 
hydroctiioride 


V-Clllln K 


PenicilKnV 
Potassium 


Pharmacy Address 


250 mg/20 tabs 250 mg/20 tabs 


10 mg/90 caps 


10 mgr90 caps 


250 mg/20 tabs 


2$0mg/20tib» 


1066Flatbush Ave. 


$3.gs 


S2.gs 


$12.45 


$ 4.95 


$4»5 


$2.95 


1148 Flatbush Ave. 


$3.60 


$3.10 


$11.50 


$ 4.75 


U50 


$3.75 


1258Flatbush Ave. 


$4.50 


$350 


$17.95 


$ 9.96 


$4.50 


$3.95 


1490 Flatbush Ave. 


$5.00 


$4.00 


$12.95 


$ 8.95 


$5,04 


$4.00 


1830 Flatbush Ave. 


$4.50 


$2.75 


$13,95 


(didn't carry) 


$450 


(didn't carry) 


2064 Flatbush Ave. 


$3.45 


$2.85 


$ 8,10 


$ 4.45 


$4^ 


$3.10 


2472 Flatbush Ave. 


S2.gs 


$250 


$11.50 


$iaso 


$5.95 


$3.95 



Partial results of a NYPIRG survey as recorded by Project Director Carole Gould and student volunteers. 
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State law requinng drug prices to be visibly and 
clearly posted. The students surveyed more than 
200 pharmacies in Queens and found widespread 
abuses— nearly 40 percent had either posted price 
lists in obscure corners or not at alL 

NYPIRG Takes Action 

While conducting the survey the students also 
became aware of large drug price dilferences. So 
NYPIRG— along with senior Citizen and community 
groups* public organizatfons. government agencies 
and State Assembly committees— set out to win 
passage of the Generic Drug Law which was imple^ 
mented in April 1973, Under this law. the placement 
of a doclor's signature on the right-hand side of a 
standard lormat prescription slip signifies that the 
doctor has no objection to generic substitution. 
Pharmacists are then required to substitute the 
lower-cost drug. This procedure makes it easy for 
doctors to prescribe generic drugs even if they are 
not familiar with the generic name, 

Follow^Up Study and Results 

A NYPIRG follow-up study conducted a year later 
revealed that 98 percent of the pharmacists 
surveyed were violating one or more provisions of 
the state law. And the study unearthed these star- 
tling facts: 

• More than half ol the pharmacists refused to 
dispense generic drugs even when doctors re- 
quested it, 

• The average price of brand name drugs statewide 
was 29 percent higher than that of companion 
generic drugs, tn a striking exarr^ple, the lowest pnce 
in the state for one generic drug, 90 cents, was 
found in Syracuse and the highest price, found in 
Manhattan, for its brand name equivalent was $4,95 
—a difference of 550 percent! 

"Pharmacists across the state have demonstrated a 
pattern of lawlessness that in any other area of pub- 
lic life would be called a crime wave by edito'ialists/' 
a NYPIRG staffer told a state legislative committee. 
The group called for tough action by the State 
Board of Pharmacy and greater integrity by phar- 
macy associations and individual pharmacists. 

Based on this study and others, the Pharmacy 
Board fined 50 drug stores for noncompliance with 
the state law, "Most agree that the Board would 
never have acled had Ihese sludies not been con- 
ducted." says NYPIRG staffer Glen Gersmehl, 



New York's Generic Drug Law 

• New York's Gerveric Drug Law requires that pa^ 
tients receive prescriptions on slips containing two 
lines for doctors' signatures. 

• Doctors fill in the top part of the prescription slips 
in the usual manner*-name of patient, date, drug 
prescribed and how it is to be taken, 

• By signing on the right-hand line over the state^ 
ment "Substitution permissible," doctors allow phar- 
macists to substitute generic for brand name dmgs. 

• Substitutions are forbidden when doctors sign on 
the left-hand side over the statement "dispense as 
written," 



JOHN DOE. M.D, 
MEDICAL BUILDING 
OAK STREET 
ANYTOVm. NEW YORK 00000 




'DISPENSE AS WfllTTEH 



SUBSTITUTION PERMISSIBLE 
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Consumer Education Programs 

Moreover, nYPIRG's consumer tralriirig progranTfor 
senior citizen* social service, church arxl other com- 
munrly groups has reached 10,000 New York resi- 
dents. "Our training program builds consumer skills 
in communication with doctors and pharmacists," 
says GersmehL "We help them to be more asser- 
tive arxi better informed- We train people to make 
orice comparisons* for example/' 

Visual atds and role piaytng exercises are used ic 
help individuals deal effectively with doctors and 
pharmacists. And technical assistance is offered to 
community readers who wish to train others in their 
areas, 

Mrs. Virginia Fenton, director of the Salem Ser 
Citizen Center in Harlem where NYPIRG conductea 
a series of training sessions, says, "The people who 
come here now know what drugs to ask for. The 
NYPIRG program offered our senior citizens an 
opportunity to learn how to get needed drugs for 
less money/' 

PIRG Staffing and Funding 

Incorporated in I973t NYPIRG began as a student 
organization with five staffers and two offices on 
three university campuses. By 1979 NYPIRG was 
the city's largest citizen/student action group with 
more than 100 paid staffers in 26 offices across the 
state. In 1979 NYPIRG's $1 million budget came 
from its 200,000 student members, most of whom 
pay dues of $2 a semester; door-to-door fundralsing 
and other contributions; and publications sales. And 
grants from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare's (HEW) Office of Consumer Education 
have helped defray the cost of NYPIRG's communi- 
ty education programs/ 

Other Surveys 

Lynn Jordan, former president of the nonprofit Spring- 
field-based Virginia Citizens Consumer Council 
(VCCC), was a driving force behind a drug pricing 
campaign that led to a landmark decision by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1976- The Court 
ruled that bans on pharmacist drug advertising blunt 



competition and violate consumer rights. With the 
decision, the problem for consumers is no longer to 
advocate state laws allowing drug price advertising — 
It IS making sure the laws are obeyed and that con- 
sumers use the price information. 

Background 

The litigation arose m 1973 when Jordan and 

VCCC were asked by the Washington. D.C.-based, 
nonprofit Citizen Action Group to help challenge the 
legality of the Virginia Board of Pharmacy's advertis- 
ing ban. VCCC conducted a study of pharmacies 
and found price variations as high as 100 percent — 
as welf as discrepancies in prices quoted to con- 
sumers. Since the Supreme Court decision, VCCC 
has actively promoted drug advertising and has 
garnered newspaper, magazine and television atten- 
tion nationwide. 

University Study Supports Law 

In August 1977 researchers from the University of 
Florida's Pharmacy Collc;e and the Health Services 
Research and Devefbpment Program of the Veterans 
Administration Medical Center launched sl study of 
pharmacists' attitudes, drug selections and pricing 
policies. The group found that generic drugs could 
save consumers an average of one-third on prescrip- 
tion purchases. The group's lindings helped per- 
suade the State Legislature not to weaken or repeal 
Florida's 1976 generic drug law. 

Groups Highlighted 

Hoallh Services Research and Development Program 
Votorans Administration Medical Center 
Gainesville* Florida 32602 
($04)37^6575 

University of Florida 
College of Pharmacy 
Gainesville, Florida 32702 
(904) 392^541 

Virginia Citizens Consumer Council 
RO. Box 777 

Springfield, Virginia 22153 
(703) 455-9515 



' The Dt^ttnm ot n^attK B<SttC9U(yf> ^nd W«llar«'s tHEW) OtUc& ot Consi/met EducaltOrt Provided NYPIRG wilh 0rdnls 
under th0 Consumer Education and A(fvocacy Training for Aduils Program^ ao^ COmmuntly ServjC«» a^d Conhflumg 
education Program * 

^Staie and/or local govOfnmont agencies aro Ire^uontly rosport»ibl« lor admirttairaiion ol Fedsrat Program tonds For fur- 
ther intofmation^ s«o Appondiv I under appropriate Fe^lerai agency 

Note For a eomPreto iiaiing ot groups featured it)rOugt)0ui ihi$ book, see inrtei 
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Hotlines 

Northern Virginia HotllnB 
P.O. Box 187 
Arlington, Virginia 22210 
(703) 522^4460 



"People who need people/' croons Barbra Strei- 
sand, "are the luckiest people In the world " But 
sometimes they can also be the loneliest — and even 
an anonymous voice at the other end of the phone 
can make a world of difference. 

Volunteers at the nonprofit Northern Virginia Hotline 
in Arlington, Virginia know just how much a sympa- 
thetic human voice can mean to lonely or troubled 
callers. Around the clock, seven days a week, hot- 
line "listeners" try to understand, help put tough 
problems in perspective and refer callers to needed 
professional help. It may be a simple, basic service 
but communities around the country are realizing 
what a valuable and cost effective health resource 
hollines can be. 

Success Today 

Tom G.eib,.a former member of the Hotline's Board 
of Directors and now the director of the Arlington 
County Mental Health Center, credits the Hotline for 
easing the burden of area mental health facilities 
while finking those in need with organizations that 
can help t hem hu rdle problems. "The Hotline has 
provided a first-rate prevention service to the com- 
munity that could not be provided by a government 
agency," he says. 

Hailed as one of the most successful operations in 
the country, Northern Virginia Hotline boasts a 
rostef of ovef 175 trained volunteer listeners who 
helped over 50,000 lonely and troubled callers in 
1979. 

The names of callers and listeners are strictly confi- 
dential. And to prevent the Hotline from turning into 
a walk-rn clinic, explains Hotline Drreclor Bobbie 
Kuehn, even the location of the office is a secret. 

Getting Started 

The Hotline was targeted at leenagers when it 
began in 1969. Back then Kuehn was a church 
leader working with highschoolers. By talking with 
them about their problems, Kuehn realized there 
was a need in the rapidly growing Northe*''^ Virginia 
suburbs lo provide anonymous help for t/OuWed 
teens. 
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Kuehn formed a five-member task force to help rally 
support from probalion officers, school guidance 
counselors and other experts. And with about 
$1,000 in donations from residents and area 
churches and service organizations, the Hotline was 
opened in December 1969. Located in tiny donated 
headquarters, the Hotline's two telephones and 70 
rotating volunteers served about 50 callers a week. 




Noriharn Vfrginie Hottfne votunteers offer e sympatftellc ^ar to 
troubled catters. 



Growth 

Today expanded office space in the same location 
accommodates seven telephone lines and serves 
1,000 callers weekly — three out of four of whom are 
adults. In 1979 the Hotline's budget of $68,000 
came from individual and community contributions 
and grants from Arlington and Fairfax Counties and 
the Virginia Department of Mental Hygiene. 
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Volunteers— A Diverse Group 

Holhne volunteers fepresent a cfoss section of Ihe 
community— college students, educators* house- 
wives, business people, government employees and 
retired citizens. All volunteers receive at least 25 
hours of instfuction from experienced listeners and 
professionals in such fields as mental and physical 
health. Volunteers meet monthly to exchange inlor- 
matjon about theif work and listen to a speaker or 
panel discuss problems such as r^p^BItteTed 
spouses and drugs. 

Helping Callers 

About one-third of Hotline callers are concerned 
about mental and physical health problems but many 
just want to hear an understanding voice "Most 
calls fall into the loneliness category." Kuehn says, 
"and many other calls (about health and other prob- 
lems) turn out to be loneliness calls," 

To encourage relaxed conversations the volunteers 
Sit in easy chairs listening to a range of problems 
that plague callers such as alcoholism and drugs* 
unwanted pregnancies, abortions, rapes and 
threatened suicides. 

At hand are professionally prepared pamphlels on 
various medical problems which help listeners 
answer questions. Also at their side is a roster of 
mental health and social service organizations 
where callers can get help. 

Helping Listeners 

The listeners have a giant responsibility and some- 
times "burn out * while calmly trying to convince 
callers not to commit suicide. It doesn't happen often 
but when it does, another volunteer tak^ over while 
the first listener gets counseling from colleagues, 

"Above all/* Kuehn stresses, "they are advised not 
to take calls home or to brood over them. Listeners 
are cautioned against feeling that they are responsi- 
ble for the crises they are told aboul or lor actions 
callers may take after Ihe calls,*' 



Advice to Otfiers 

Kuehn offers advice for other communities inter- 
ested in establishing hotlines, 

• determine that a genuine need exis;s: 

• marshal support of community leaders; 

• lobby area churches and service organizations for 
money and volunteers: 

• and* most importantly, launch an ongoing public- 
ity campaign using, for example, posters and radio 
announcements to advertise the hotline, 

"It doesn't help to have phones and volunteers if 
people don't know about the service," Kuehn says. 

And Hotline workers have prepared a 12-minute 
Slide and tape show, funded by a grant from the 
Service League of t^rthern Virginia, which explains 
how Ihe Hotline works. It is shown free of charge to 
interested groups. 

Other Groups 

While most hotlines serve the general public, some 
address specific problems. For example, the 
Women's Advocacy Center in Charleston, South 
Carolina provides abused and battered women in 
the area with 24'hour crisis counseling. 

And for those seeking medical information the 
Cahfornia-t^sed TEL-MED, Inc., a nonprofit affiliate 
of the San Bernardino County Medical Society, 
serves residents in some 240 cities across the 
country. By dialing a local number consumers can 
hear tapes on one of 310 topics ranging from hic- 
cups to heart attacks.^ 

Groups Highttghted 

TEL-MED 

22700 Cooiey South Drive 
Colton, California 92324 
{714)625-6034 

Women's Advocacy Center of Charleston 
P,0, Box 2054 

Charleston, South Carolina 29403 
(e03l 723-1415 



* For more Iftrormation on TEt MED. <^C , i^e Po$Ourc^ ^ ^' Neaim Soction 
Noie For a complete \*sUf>Q or groups (C^tuU^ilituaufiDOuUbJiUlQOk^ 
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Health Education, Promotion and 
SelfCare 

Helping Hand Health Center 
506 West Seventh Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
(612)224-7561 



Many don*l know thai the abdomen is different fronn 
the stomach or that the human body has over 200 
bones. Yet ihe more we learn about our bodies, the 
better able we are to take care of ourselves and our 
families by properly treating minor ailments at 
homa Moreover, self'Care reduces medical bills and 
frees doctors and nurses to treat patients willi more 
serious problems. 

Realizing tliis, medical facilities sucli as tlie non- 
profit, outpatient Helping Hand Health Clinic in Si. 
Paul, Minnesola are teaching patients how to take 



A young boy tistens to his heart beBt at the Hetping Hand 
Heatth Center 





A mother teams to care for her chM 



care of tlieir bodies and when to — and not to — 
treat Ihemselves. Helping Hand patients are 
partners with the medical staff, learning about their 
bodies and participating In examinations. 

Dr. Tim Rumsey, medical director of Helping Hand, 
speaks of a patient in his 30s who at every visit 
pulls his own chart and takes his btood pressure, 
temperature and checks other vital signs before 
seeing the nurse, "This Is what we call an activated 
patient." Rumsey says. "He is health-educated and 
takes personal responsibility for his health care." 

Beginnings 

It all began in 1976 when Rumsey and Helping 
Hand Executive Director Ellsworth Johnson, eager 
to cut unnecessary patient visits and free staff to 
treat more seriously IN patients, teamed up with Dr, 
Keith Sehnert. aulhor of How to Be Your Own 
Doctort SometimeSt to restructure the clinic. The 
new thrust was to promote self-help medical care 
and disease prevention by educating patients. 
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Budgel and staff 

The Center, which was founded in 1971, has a staff 
oi nine fulHime and 10 parl-hme doctors* nurses 
and other personnel About 10,000 low-income pa- 
tients, who pay according to thar inconrke and ability, 
are treated each year. In 1979 about 45 percent of 
the clinic's $287,000 budget came from patient 
fees. Oty. county and private sources provided the 
balance. 

Learning About Bodies 

Education begins the moment the mostly low* 
income patients enter the clinic. The waiting room 
isn't ^tocl<ed with movie star magazines Rather* 
colorfjl ljullelin boards feature a variety of health 
posters, flyers and tips on nutrition and racl<s of use- 
ful health literature encompass the area. 

"But reading something worthwhile in the wailing 
room is just the beginning of our self-care 
approach," a Helping Hand nurse explains, "Once 
the patient goes into an examining room, the ball 
really gets rolling. " 




Helping Hand fisti^nts can take their pick of reading materiaf 
white waiting for doctor. 



During examinations patients are told step^Dy-step 
what Ihe medical staff is doing and why. For exam- 
ple. nurses discuss vital signs as patients partici- 
pate in 'aking blood pressure, pulse and tempera- 
lure. Doctors invite patients to listen to their heart- 
beats and l^t women watch their pelvic exams with 
mirrors. And parents are allowed to assist with their 
children*s examinations by looking into ears, noses 
and throats while doctors explain what they are 
seeing. 



Never a Missed Opportunity 

Helping Hand's staff never misses a chance to 
teach. Health pictures and charts adorn clinic walls, 
doors and even ceilings* Patients peer through 
microscopes at their own specimens and closely 
review electrocardiogram test results wWh doctors 

Sixty-nine-year-old Bob Redman, a Helping Hand pa- 
tient, learned to relieve his shoulder tension using 
techniques taught at the clinic. "I couldn't even turn 
my head," Redman says, **Now I can tal<e care of 
myself and get rid of the pain myself." 

A patient leaves Ihe clinic with om of 50 individually 
tailored instruction sheets explaining how to care 
for problems such as sore threats, bladder infec* 
tions, hypertension, fever or diarrhea. Also provided 
IS a recommended reading list of bool<s promoting 
the medical self-care concept with specific guide- 
lines on when not to attempt self-treatment. 

Reaching Out to The Community 

Helping Hand's education efforts arenM confined to 
its building. Nurses serve as health teachers for the 
entire community* holding self-care seminars at pre- 
school nurseries, elementary schools, senior citizen 
centers, halfway houses and other sites. The staff 
also writes a monthly health tips column for the 
community newspaper. 

Health Concept Spreads 

Hospitals* local Health Maintenance Organizations 
(HMOs), rnsurance companies and other institutions 
are becoming increasingly aware of the cost sav- 
ings achievable through self-care, disease preven- 
tion and health promotion,^ 

For instance, an HMO in Latham. New Yorl<* the 
Capital Area Community Health Plan. Inc., offers an 
extensive health education program, including weight 
control and stop-smol<ing classes. And Aud^ton Area 
Community Services* Inc, of Owensboro* Kentucky, 
another HMO, has a consumer education project that 
■' eludes fciood pressure testing services. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Mr ;issippi promotes 
p ysical fitness statewide through a "Fitness for 
Fun" program which features a speakers bureau, 
health feirs, "run for fun*' contests, billboards, 
bumper slicl<ers and even colorluf T-shirts,' The St. 
Louis* Missouri Blue Cross Plan has a caravan of 
speakers to boost community awareness about pre- 
ventive health care. And Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Atlanta* Georgia is also promoting health educa* 
tion and physical fitness programs. 
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Special Health Museum 

An unusuaf health education setting is found at The 
Health Adventure* a nonprofit children's museum on 
the grounds of the Mountain Area Health Education 
Center in Asheville, North Carolina The Buncombe 
County Medical Auxiliary, with the help of the local 
medical society and two hospitals, started Health 
Adventure in 1966 to help ease children s fears of 
hospitals An average of 1.000 visitors a month 
learn about health concepts from volunteer instruc- 
tors at the museum. Four-foot dinner plates and 
giant food models are used to teach visitors about 
proper nutrition and balanced meals, A skeleton 
mounted on a bicycle is used to explain bones. And 
denial care is taught with a three-foot toothbrush 
and equally large teeth. 

Business and Industry 

InterStudy. a Minneapolis. Minnesota based health 
research firm, under contract with the National 
Chamber Foundation, an affiliate of the U,S, 
Chamber of Commerce, encourages businesses and 
industries to upgrade employees' health, thereby 
controlling spiraling medical costs. The group offers 
companies advice on programs such as physical 
fitnesSr stop smoking, alcohol abuse, nutrition and 
weight control* 

lnterStudy*s 1978 report. A National Health Care 
Strategy: How e^jstness Can Promote Good Health 
for Employees and Their families, highlights many 
ways businesses are helping employees maintain 
healthy bodies,* Some examples include Bonne Bell, 
a cosmetics manufacturing and distributing conr^^any 
based in Lakewood, Ohio, which offers employees 
an Outdoor jogging path, exercise classes and ten- 
nis courts: Sentry Insurance in Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, which has a swimming pool, gymnasium, 
racketball and handball courts as well as an indoor 
golf driving range and other facilities for Iherr 1.000 
employees; and the Speedcall Corporation, an elec- 
tronics manufactunng plant in Hayward. Callfornic 
which gives employees a S7 a week l^onus for not 



smokirig on the job. And the K",Tiberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration in Neenah, Wisconsin offers employees a 
course on nutrition and diet taught by a local 
physician. 

Groups Highlighted 

Audubon Area Community Services. Inc. 
731 Hall Street 
OwensborOi Kentucky 42301 
(502) 683^267 

Blue Cross/Blue Sliield of Atlanta 
3346 Peachtree Road. N.E. 
Atlanta. Georgia 30326 
f404) 262<&200 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Mississippi inc. 

P,0, Box 1043 

Jackson* Mississippi 39205 

(601) 932-3704 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield of St. Louis 
4444 Forest Park Boulevard 
St. LouiS« Missouri 63108 
(314) 658-4444 

Bonne Bell 

185 i9th Detroit Avenue 
Lakewood* Ohio 44107 
(216) 22V0800 

Capital Area Community Health Plan. Inc. 
1201 Troy Schenectady Fk>ad 
Lathamr New York I2tl0 
(518) 783-3110 

The Health Acfventure 

Mountain Area Health Education Center 

501 BUtmore Avenue 

AshevMle. North Carolina 28801 

(704^ 254-6373 

Kimberly<^lark Corporation 
Neenah. Wisconsin 54956 
(414) 729^1212 

Senl^Y Insurance Company 
1800 North Point Drive 
Stevens Point. Wisconsin 54481 
(716) 346-6O0O 

Speecfcall Corporation 
2020 National Avenue 
Hayward. California 94E45 
{415} 783^5611 



' Holping H^mJ HfiiWb CeriK^r put> a U ffaO« P^cnP^lei U^Ung ti>o i>d(n03 ol health tolorm^lioo rosources Seit ato 
booKs on the bo<ly a<]olesccnt3, <^hjid/«OH outr^tton. first aid^ prescription drugs, stiess. etc ti^tod by e^lcgorv For m 
torination wrtte to Helping Hand Ho^ih C^iler. 506 West Seventh Sk«et. St Paul. Minnesota 

' A Healti> Mamtcftaftcc Ogar^i/atmn (HMO^ is a pr«(fai(] health care Plan i^t d«livOrS comPrerLeosive. cooidmatod m<i0\cM 
S<>*vicos to voiuntarii/ enrolieo rtiembcr* HMOs Of« piofired m ifie H«Ai1h Section p 290 

^ Health i9\ti pFOlite<j ^n Heailh Section, o ^7 

* For mOfn mfocmation on interSiudy see ftesouces at end oi Heaitti Section 

* A copy ol A N^tiOfiijt t^aiift Csre Sf/^/^gy how Buitae^^ Ca^i Promnr? Good Heaitti for Bmptoyecs and Tftvft famtfios 
c^n bfi obtained lor Sl&OOby wniing The Nanonat Chantber Foundation, iGtS H Strei^tn N W Washmgton.DC ^0062 

Norn For a complete us ling or Qfoup^ *• j' j'ed triroughout th>s book, sec Index 
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Health Fairs 

Student Coalithn for Community Health 
P.O. Box 435 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 
(205} 348-6432 



Preventive health care is almost unheard of in many 
rural soulhern towns. Tooollen residents can't talte 
care of their medical needs because heatth care 
facilities are either inadequate or nonexistent. And 
many rural residents don't realise how much con- 
vient community heatth facilities can improve their 
standard of living. 



Heatth fair participants r^cetve 
innocutatrons and 
other health semces. 



But in rural Atabama'when the heatth lair — a kind of 
medical bazaar— comes to town, residenls get a full 
range of medical examinations such as eye, blood 
pressure and laboratory testing. But more important- 
ly, fair staffers are sparking interest in — and 
teaching local residents how to go about— planning 
needed health facilities lor their areas. 

It was the Cedar Bluff Heatth Fair that brought the 
town s lack of health facilities to the attention of 
Mayor 'Dude" Meade. ' We do need something 
here . . . there aren't any doctors this side of the 
river. Now I know you can say that we can just go 
across the river to Centre — but that's not enough." 

Helping Residents Bultd Health Facilities 

The rural fairs are the brainstorm of the nonprofit 
Student Coalition for Community HeaUh (SCCH), 
based in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, SCCh mennbers 
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eagerly help the townsfolk determine community 
needs and help ihem develop plans fof medical 
dimes or other health facilities. Residents learn how 
lo form health councils to monitor plans and are led 
for more advice to such experts as their area health 
planning agency and other communities that have 
launched heatth facilities.^ Fair teaders also give tips 
on how to raise funds and win grants from govern- 
ment assistance prograniS. 

Success Today 

From 1974 to 1979» 164 University of Alabama 
medicat and education majors as wett as other 
students have spent therr summers treating com- 
munity residents and teaming the realities of rurat 
health problems. The fairs, which are atso staffed 
with medical professionals, have attracted more 
than 12,000 residents m rurat Atabama towns. 
Fairgoers wander from station to station — manned 
by some 30 volunteers who explain preventive 
health care» community health planning and other 
subjects. A range of free medicat services from fult 
physical examinations to dental care is also 
available. And according to one participant, Daisy 
Hope of Henegar. ^'The health fair began to wake 
people up," 

Nearly half of the 16 communities, including Cedar 
Bluff, that have hosted SCCH health fairs are now 
building community health clinics Others are 
recruiting physicians lo their areas or establishing 
nurse practitioner cfinics to ensure decent health 
care for their residents 

Origins 

The health fair idea onginaled m 1974 when several 
University of Alabama students wanted real oppor- 
tunities to serve people m their slate 

They organized the Student Coalition for Community 
Health {SCCH) under Ihe guidance of faculty 
member Dr. John Shellon and began looking for a 
way to get practical experience in their chosen 
fields. 

SCCH members and Dr. Sheiton decided that com- 
mumly health fairs would be the best way to expose 
rural Alabama residents to a broad spectrum of 
health care programs, boost resident interest in 
community health facilities and allow students to 
learn what life would be like living and working in 
rural areas. 

The group holds three fairs each summer in 
Alabama communities which have between 500 and 
1.500 residents. Towns are chosen according to 
community interest and health care needs. Prep- 



aration for the health fairs begins with a course held 
in the spring semester. Physicians at the University 
of Alabama's Medical Schoot in Birmingham train 
students m medical procedures such as performing 
lab tests and checking blood pressure. 

Funding and Staff 

The group's expenses run about $40,000 a year. 
And most of the fair team members volunteer their 
lime. 

The health fairs are funded by various private foun- 
dations and churches and by the Department of 
Labor's Comprehensive Emptoyment and Training 
Act (CETA) Program.* The University of Alabama 
also contributes money and equipment. Supplies are 
provided by private companies hospitals and indi- 
viduals. To help defray fair expenses the staff slays 
with corrmunity residents whose lifestyles they share 
during the twchweek period. 

Keys to Success 

A key element of the group 5 success has been its 
dedication to learning about the people they plan to 
treat and educate. Before staging a fair two SCCH 
workers move into each community for the summer. 
Working with local leaders they prepare for the 
health fair while learning about the community. They 
then imparl their knowledge atwut the town s 
political and social structures, history and resident 
attitudes to H^e rest of the fair team. 

The Fair Comes to Town 

Finally, the caravan rolls into town with about three 
physicians, several medicatand nursing students, 
two nurse practitioners, three optometry students, a 
nutritionist a speech and hearing specialist, a 
counselor and 10 lab technicians— all eager lo pro* 
vide medical and educational services 

Urban Health Fairs 

Health fairs are being held m large cities as well, fn 
Bronx. New York, through the GUTS (Governmental 
Understanding for Today s Sludent: Growth Through 
Self-Help) Program, a group of junior high school 
students, teachers and administrators developed a 
community health fair lo provide local residents with 
health information, testing arxl referrals. Students 
were taught how lo screen residents and check 
blood pressure 
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The fairs, which ran for two years* served approxi- 
mately 600 residents at r^o charge, Tesling was pro- 
vided by commur^ity health ir^stitutions such as Ihe 
Albert Einsteir^ Medical Center ar^d Lir^coln Hospital 

Group Highlighted 

Project GUTS 
intermediate School 19 
345 Brook Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10454 
<212) 6654446 



Students, teachers and administrators pian the GUTS heafth fair. 



Organizing a Health Fair 

Seek Assistance 

Contact professionals at local health departments, 
hospitals, etc for Information and technical assis- 
tarx:e in planning and conducting a health fair 

Find Co-Sponsors 

Approach local groups such as Parent Teacher Asso* 
ciaflons (PTAs), schools, churches, synagogues and 
service organizations that might be interested in co 
sponsoring the fair, 
Plan, Plan, Plan 

Give your group time to plan. Expenenced health fair 
sponsors estimate that advance planning takes two 
to 10 months, 

SetQoals 

Don't plan a fair simply to have one. Some realistic 
goals include providing community health education 
and early disease deteclfon. 

Target Audience 

Plan activities for children and adults if your health 
fair is aimed at a cross section of the population. But 
if you have a specifk: group in mind, such as senior 
citizens, activities should be tailored to fit their in- 
terests and needs. 
Decide and Plan Health Senrfces 
Decide if— and what —health care services win be 
ofrered. Then locate doctors, nurses and other health 
professionals willing to help or teach others how to 
perform such tasks as taking blood pressure and 
conducting eye and laboratory tests. You must also 
develop a list of referrals (doctors or health organiza- 
tions) for those needing further attentton. Also, ob* 
tain necessary insurance. 

Decide Date and Time 

Plan a date and time that will draw a good crowd. Fair 
veterans recommend springtime between the hours 
of tO:C?Oam. to4W p.m. 



Select Location 

Pick a place that has a large, central roomi such as a 
gymnasium, as well as smaller rooms for workshops. 
Restrooms and parking facilities are a mu st. 

Qamer Publicity 

Make a list of the media in your area-:- television and 
radio stations as well as newspapers. Scout around 
for the best locations, such as schools, shopping 
centers, and community bulletin boaro's to display 
posters. (See Basic Tools Section.) 

Invite Local Health Groups 

Ask community organizations such as the local men- 
tal health center, Alcoholics Anonymous, the local 
heart, lung and diabetes associations, the Cancer 
Society, the La Leche League and the Red Cross to 
set up booths* 

Solicit Contributions 

Ask locai businesses to contribute $10 to $20. Don't 
plan a fair as a fundraiser, however, because it is 
usually more effort than the proceeds justify. If you 
charge admission^ clearly state how the money will 
be used. 

Plan for Refreshments 

Invite local health food stores to exhibit if you decide 
to have food. Remember, no junk food! 

Get Feedback 

Have suggestion forms available for fairgoers to 
complete. 

Assess tfte Fair 

Meet with your group following the fair to discuss 
results. Congratulate each other and make notes for 
improving future fairs, 

Adapted itom **A Health f^air for Your Communfty^" 
Teaching and Learning Self Care, 6y TOm Perguaon* 
and "Pfanning a Community Heafth f^air/' Public Health 
Reports, t>y Daniel S. BiumenthaU WD. and Henry S. Kahn, 
M,D.,March''Aprif1979. 



* TtT«re ^xe ^botft 200 local \\^\\^ piannir^g agenct^s. or Keallh Systems AO^nCi^s (HSA$}. mrouOhogt Ihe counlry wen^ 
Created t>y a 1974 fvtjeral law. th« National H«atm Piann^ivg ^ ResogfCe$ Development Act * HSABoan]»of Oireclorsmustbe 
Comprt)e<f or consumer majofthas aod are f^SOonsibi^ for prannfng fneir irtas^ tieaflft fulw* (For mof« mrormatiOn on WSA). see 
H«1lm S^ClfOn. P 344 and 346 Y 

' State andior toc^l Qovernment agencies are lfe<iuflnlly r««pan$kb)e lor administration ol Fe<^fai Program tiiod) Fof lur 
I her mlorniat^n. $«e Appendix 1 under approprvaie f ederat a^^e^icy 

Noie For a comPiei« N$1ing of f^aiwed iitrOuOhout booti. see inde« 
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Networks 

Center for Medicat Consumers and 

Health Care Information 
237 Thompson Street 
New York, New York 10012 
{212)674-7105 



After taking a drug to treat hypertension for about a 
year, an elderly New York City man was told he had 
diabetes. When he went to Ihe Center for Medical 
Consumers and Health Care information in New 
York City, he learned diabetes was one of Ihe 
drug's possible side effects— a detail his doctor 
failed to mention. 

The nonprofit Center offers consumers an alter- 
native to tctal reliance on doctors and olher medical 
professionals for mformalion necessary to make im- 
portant decisions about their health care. Center 
services mclude a TEL-MED phone system which 
contains taped irtformalion on 150 topics sjch as 
arthrUiSi depression and cancer, a bimonthly news- 
letter that deals with a variety of health issues, and 
a library that boasts over 1,000 health books and 
magazines/ 

While the organization does not recommend specific 
doctors, il does lead consumers to appropriate orga- 
nrzatfons that can help. For example, women with 
birth control questions would be referred to an 
Organization such as Planned Parenthood. And the 
Cenler encourages residents to check doctors' 
credentials in the Directory of Medicai Specialists, 
research drug side effects in Ihe Physicians' Desk 



Consumers team about heatth care the Center's tlbrery^ 
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Reference Guide and browse through self-care 
guides and medical textbooks to belter understand 
their illnesses,' 

**l knew of no other place where I could find infor- 
mation lhat my doclor should have given me/' says 
a young woman whose doctor had recommended 
surgery, "Thanks lo the Center I now have enough 
information to question my doctor," 

Newsletter 

In the Center's newsletler, Health Facts, various 
health topics are covered by several medical ex- 
perls and alternative treatments are reviewed. The 
bimonthly newsletter is sent to 7,000 subscribers, 
including individualswcorporations and consumer 
groups,^ 

Origins 

Opened in 1977, the Center was sponsored jointly 
by the Judson Memorial Church and Consumer Ac- 
tion Now (CAN), a nonprofit environmental group, 
aid was aimed at enlightening consumers about the 
mysterious world of medical science. The sponsor- 
ing groups were eager to help consumers tackle the 
problems of unnecessary surgery, rampant prescrip- 
tion drug abuse and needless doctor visits. 

Funding and Staff 

In 1979 the Center*s budgel of about $60,000 came 
from church groups, foundations and newsletler 
subscription fees. And the Centei s three-member 
full-trme staff is reinforced by four volunleers. 

Other Group 

Another group finding innovative ways to get the 
latest, most comprehensive health information to 
consumers and health professionals is a hospital/ 
library network in Massachusetts, the Community 
Health Information Network (CHIN), based in Mount 
Auburn Hospital in Cambridge. 
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The program was launched in 1977 by Lawrence M. 
Witte. Mount Auburn s associate administrator, who 
felt Ihere was a growing need for 'consumers to 
understand the process of health and disease so 
they may be more active participants in then nealth 
care/' Witte persuaded officials of public libraries in 
the area to link their resources with those of the 
hospital library. 

Medical Library Loans 

The inter-library loan system gives public library 
patrons access to medical resources. And the oro- 
gram has spurred public libraries to increase their 
medical and health collections. 

The network started with $100,000 in grants from 
the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners, 
the Federal Library and Construction Act and the 
National Library of Medicine.* The program trains all 
library staffers in the use ol medical books so they 
can refer consumers to appropriate literature. 



And CHIN staffers stand ready to answer consumer 
questions. The most common questions, according 
to staffers, are. which hospitals have programs to 
prepare children for surgery and how can by- 
standers help heart attack victims Between 
January and August of 1978 over 400 questions 
were answered by CHlN's staff. 

The network is now expanding into the public 
schools, enabling students and school health pro- 
fessionals to tap CHIN'S resources. 

Group Highlighted 

Community Health information NetworK 

Mount Auburn Hospital 

Oepadment of Community Health Ecfucation 

330 Mount Auburn Street 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 02172 

(617)'492^3500— ext, 1780 



' For mor6 miormation on TEL-mED. $ee Rosourc«) ai ftnd of Hft^tth Section 

* Tft9 DiCtioflAfY of httdttst SPtaatisn and tho FtiytiCfMt' OesH f^efAfence Ootd^ita available at most PuMic libraries 

*HtMh ft^ts can b« Obtained (Or }8$0^6af by wjiting the CdntOr lor Modtcaf Cofisumers and HeatthCaro informattori* 
237 ThomP)Of> SUeel New Vork, Nvw Vorh lC0t2 

' Jm M9it\ Library and Construction A«t Mmtnistdred by Iho Qepartmont oi Health. CdtfCalion and Wairar«'« <HEW) 
Office oi Er«montary and S^:ondary EdtfcatfOn und^r tha Library and Learning Pdsour^as Program * Tbo Nationat Library 
of M»^cr^^ pari Ol HCtV's ftaljoi>aJ }r>9tflul« oi H9a}l^. adrrHn)flor« 9f«nti undor tt^ Br.ir»mut3i P/Og/ains " 

^Stato jnd^r i^at government a^^eociOs are (f«^v4ntly rojpons'blo ic>r administfation or Pe' ai pfO^ram (unoj For lur 
ther mfbrmatfOO' Me Appendix 1 tintfer appropriate Fad^rai agency 

Note FOr a comPfeta listing of OfOuf^s toai^jrOd ItifouOhotjt thi« book. )oe indCK 
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Increasing Citizen 
Participation in 
Health Planr ng 



Introduction 

Belween i977 and 1978 health care costs rose by 
over $22 billion— more than $2 million every hour, 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. Poor heaHh plan- 
ning is a major reason for these escalating costs, 
which are passed on to consumers in the form of 
higher medical biils and insurance rates. 

But staggering h-^alth care costs can be, and are 
being, thwarted by citizens who are helping to pre- 
vent the creation of needless heaiih facilities by 
learning how to effectively participate in their com- 
munities' health plans. 

In this chapter we review a Federal law empowering 
health consumers with broad authority over Iheir 
areas' health plans through the creation of a na- 
tional network of some 200 consumer-controlled 
local health planning agencies. 

We then see how the law works by glimpsing at a 
health planning agency that not only Is preventing 
costly duplication of health services but also is mak- 
ing concerted efforts to bolster resident Interest in 
participating in community health planning. 

We move on to a group In California that conducted 
workshops arming consumers with the know-how to 
impact on local health planning agencies. 

And we see how Marylanders. fed up with JiigJi 
hospital costs, formed the Maryland Health Services 
Cost Review Commission to keep hospital rates in 
check. And tfiey've helped everyone in Ihe process. 

Instead of complaining about consumer helpless- 
ness in the health field, these groups are showing 
what consumer involvement can mean. 
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National Health Planning and 
Resources Development Act 
(An Overview) 

Instead of standing by helplessly as ihe third hospital 
w\{htn a Ihree^fle area is buill— each wilh icfentical ex- 
pensive equipment— consumers can now participate at 
the local and state levels in decisions that determine 
how heallh care is meted out in their communities. This 
is crucial because we all pay for unnecessary health 
expenditures in the form of higher costs for insurance 
ar^ medical care. 

Most hospitals and other health facilities across the 
country are answerable to three major health planning 
bodies. Two of the three planning bodies— the local 
Health Systems Agency (HSA) and the Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council (SHCC)— must have boards with a 
m^onty of consumer members. These bodies, together 
With the State Heallh Planning and Development Agency 
(SHPDA). have broad authority over the allocation and 
development of health resources such as facilities, ser- 
vices and equipmerjt. These three units aim to assure 
consumers of access to quality care white restraining 
health costs. 

This nationwide multi-level network was created by the 
1 974 National Health Planning and Resources Develop- 
ment Acl* and is funded through Federal grants * With- 
in ihis general framework, however, heallh care deci- 
sions are made at the local or state level and this is 
where consumers can have a real impact. 

Local Level 

Under the Act, the country is divided inlo more tlian 
200 health service areas, each headed by the local 
planning unil, the Heallh Systems Agency (HSA).* Most 
HSAs are governed by tO lo 30 volunteer board mem- 
bers who are usualfy chosen either by local govern* 
ment officials or community groups A majority of the 
board members (51 to 60 percent) musl be consumers 
and represent the area's social economic, linguistic, 
handicapped and racial populalions. 

fn addition, each HSA employs 5 to 25 staffers with ex- 
pertise in areas such as administration, health planning 
and financial and economic analysts At least one staff 
person must provide assistance to consumers 

Consumer Impact 

The powers of HSAs are substantial and far-reaching so 
consumers who are active in them and participate in 
their hearings can have a direct impact on the health 
care prgvided in Iherr communities. 

The HSA is charged with collecling information on and 
analyzing the health care delivery system in its area. 
After reviewing the strengths and weaknesses of the 
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area's heallh resources the HSA establishes a Health 
Systems Plan (HSP)— long-range goals that assure 
quality heallh care for the community. Each year the 
HSA develOfJs an Annual Implementation Plan (AlP) 
which plots what the group plans to do the following 
year to reach these goafs, Pobfic hearings are required 
in the development of both plans. 

Real Powef 

The influence of HSAs on their communities* health 
resources is great. For example, HSAs have the author- 
ity lo approve or disapprove proposed Federally funded 
health projects such as community mental health cen- 
ters and alcohol and drug abuse programs. 

Consumer Impact on State Level 

Consumers who are active in HSAs can also have an 
impact at the stale level. The Slate Heallh Planning 
Development Agency {SHPO/^. ihe governor-selected 
agency charged with preparing, revrsfng and admini^ 
tering the slate's heallh planning program — which is 
based on the collective goals of HSAs statewide— de* 
pends heavily on the local units for recommendatfons. 

For instance, the SHPOA is charged with approving all 
requests by indtviduals ef- org ant z e t i o r^s within the slate 
wishing to spend $150,000 or more tor heallh facilities 
or additional equipment and medical sen^ices such as 
cardiac surgery for existing hospitals. And it depends 
on local experts, the HSAs, for advice when making 
decisicxis regarding facilities in their areas. 

These powers enable HSAs to help prevent, for exanrir 
pZe, the expansion of a hospital when others in the area 
may have vacant beds — a decision which can save 
millfons of dollars, 

HSAs also assist the SHPDA in reviewing existing in- 
stitutions to determine if they are stiif needed. And they 
reconnmend to Ihe SHPDA new health piojecis or the 
conversion or modernization of older health facilities in 
their areas. 

Consumers can also become involved in the Statewide 
Health Coordinating Council <SHCC), the advisory gropp 
(or the SHPDA, The governor appoints all members, the 
majority of whom musl be HSA representatives and 
consumers, A SHCC's principal responsibilities are the 
ai^roval and revision of the slate health plan and the 
approval of state plans for ending Federaf health 
monies. 
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Evidence Indicates Consumer Gains 

Since Ihe national heallh planning prcgram was 
launched, consumers have made a difference The 
American Health Ranning Association reports that be- 
tween August 1976 and August 1978 the health plan- 
ning program has prevented $3,4 t3iilion of unnecessary 
expenditures for health facilities, services and equip- 
ment,^ 



Health Systems Agency <HSA) 

What fomns can an HSA take? 
A Health Systems Mgency can be either 1) a nonpro- 
fit, private corporation; ^ a single or multi-purpose 
public regional planning body; or 3) a local govenv 
ment unit. 

What BfB the responstbilittos of an HSA? 
The primary responsibilities of an HSA are to provide 
effective health planning and promote the develop* 
mpnt of health senrfces, manpower and health 
facilities to meet the needs of its area 

How is an HSA formed? 

An HSA is designated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare (H EW) after consultation with 
the govemor of each state in which a health service 
area is located 

How Is an HSA designated? 

An HSA is conditionally designated for up to two 
years. After that period, if it is determined that the 
HSA board has responsibly carried out all the func- 
tions outlined in the National Health Planning and 
Resources Development Act of 1974, the HSA 
receives full designation. 

How often must an HSA hold meetings? 

The goveming body of the HSA must convene at 



least once in each calendar quarter and should have 
at least two additional meetings each year. 

What are the required functions of an HSA? 

• Assemble and analyze data conceming the health 
care delivery system in its area; 

• Determine how area residents use that system; 

• Determine the effect of the area's health care deliv- 
ery system on the health of the residents; 

• Locate the number, type and location of the area's 
health resources; 

• Determine area patterns and occupational ex- 
posure factors (such as industrial pollution) affecting 
immediate and long-term health conditions; 

• Establish, annually review and amend as neces^ 
sary a health systems plan (HSP) which conforms to 
the goals, needs and resources of the area; 

• Develop an annual implementation plan (AlP) 
describing the objectives which will achieve the 
goals of the HSP; and 

• Develop and publish specific plans and projects 
for achieving the objectives established in the AlP. 

Adapted from Memtiership on the GSoveming Body of a 
Health Systems Agency, an orientation handbook of the 
as. Department of Heafth. Education and Welfare, Pitbfic 
Heafth Sen/ice, Health Resources Administration, Hyatts^ 
vHiet Maryland 20782. {Revised September 1976.) 



* T>« Nationan H^allh Planmog artd lies&urc«« O«vo^ment Act* Is admmiatefod by Ihe Oepvtmeni or KoA^thn Educatioo 

* tti some ivQer Health SV^iema Aj^ci^ {KSAs), ^tibv^ couinctis (Sac>) cov«rir " geographic voau have beon 
established to the HSA 

* For nf^ora mfoniuiK>o on iho Ameocan Keaiih Pianntog AAS0Ci3tK>n, se? Resouic«s at end o1 Hoaiir^ SeciK>n 

* State andtof tocal govwnnwot agenoies af« Wueflthf tesPOnSibfe for admirtistrWioo ot Fecfefal ^^OCfam fund* Fof lunlw infor- 
mation «ee ApfjendiK i tiodef apptoo<iate Fedef^ ageflcyn 

Noie- For * oofhPioto tk*«ng o' fl^oup* teaiured ihro'^hout tm booK soo indev 
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Health Systems Agencies 

Health Systems Agency of Northern Virginia 
7245 Arfington Boufevard, Suite 300 
Falls Church, Virginia 22042 
{703} 573-3100 



Great ideas lhat don i reach (hose who would bene- 
fit from ihem are useless. 

In t974 public leaders had a great idea. Eager to 
give more authority over communily health plans lo 
users of medical services, who pay for unneeded 
facilities through higher health and insurance rates. 
Congress created a natinnal network ol 200 Feder- 
ally funded but indepenot^nt local Health Systems 
Agencies (HSAs)J 

Each HSA was to be headed by a board comprised 
mostly oi consumers. Congress declared, who were 
Charged with charting their area s health care future 
and making such important decisions as what Fed* 
erally funded health facilities would grace their com- 
munily. 

All Residents Help With Health Planning 

Congress further insisted that all residents be 
allowed to participate in HSA hearings and in the 
development of area health plans. Additionally, they 
mandated that HSA information on area health 
resources be made available to all residents. But 
Congress couldn't force residents to participate 
in— or care about— HSA activities. 

Making A Great Idea Work 

The Health Systems Agency of Northern Virginia 
(HSANV). based in Falls Church, is one group that is 
striving to make a great idea reach all of those 
whom it was meant to benefit by complying with the 
spirit as wetl as the letter of the t974 (aw. The 
group, which serves nine jurisdictions and one 
FTriilion residents in the suburban area ol Washing- 
ton* DC* is aggressively prodding citizens to 
become involved in their own hiealth care and par- 
ticipate m thetr community s health plans. 

Educating Residents 

For instance. HSANV s speakers bureau eagerly ac- 
cepts requests from area groups to lecture on com- 
munity health issues and explain HSA operations 
And the group boasts a huge mailrng list of 
residents who receive free HSANV-published 
brochures and educational materials Moreover, the 



group has published two directories on area physi- 
cians and nursing homes which contain information 
on fees* services olfered, staff sizes and educa- 
tional backgrounds of local heallh professionals. 
Patient rights are also outlined in the directories. 

Reaching Out 

And in 1979* to spur more resident participation in 
their activilies* HSANV launched and funded the 
Northern Viiginians lor Health Planning (NVHP)* a 
lOO-strong independent group which is open to all 
area residents and includes representatives from 
community and civic groups, businesses and health 
care organizations. The advisory group is the vital 
link between resident ideas for health planning and 
responsible HSANV action. 

''We absolutely need that kind of input/' explains 
Edward Kelley* a member of the HSANV Board. 
"The 30 Board members are wonderful people, but 
they don't know everything. The one Ihing we 
needed most was to get a real pipeline going so we 
could learn what the community wanted and could 
tell the community what we were doing and get 
reactions to il.'' 

And there is plenty for HSANV and its 16-member 
professional staff to do* including monitoring the 
community's health resources. In addition to ap- 
proving Federally funded facilities* the National 
Health Planning and Resources Development Act/ 
which aeated HSAs* empowered HSA boards to 
recommend approval or disapproval of capital ex- 
penditures in therr areas under state Certificate of 
Need (CON) laws. State CON laws require in- 
dividuals or organizations wishing to build new or 
expanded health care facilities, buy medical equip- 
ment or add medical services costing $150*000 or 
more to submit requests to the local HSA. The HSA. 
alter reviewing the needs of the community, recom- 
mends approval or disapproval of the projecl to the 
state health commissioner who gives heavy weight 
to the local group's view^: before making the final 
decision. 

Saving Consumers Monev 

That power can mean real savings From 1976 to 
1979 iHSANV estimates that Northern Virginia con- 
sumers were spared $20 to $50 million in unneces- 
sary health care services. 

In 1979* for instance, a hospital in Arlington applied 
for permission to construct a 30-bed psychiatric 
unit. Alter examining the needs of the communily, 
HSANV recommended against the application and 
suggested lhat the hospital's existing building was 
large enough lor the 12 beds which were needed. 
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The Virginia Commissioner of Health accei^ted 
HSANV's recommendalion and vetoed Ihe requesl 
And the hospital subsequently submitted an 
amended application for the addition of the 12 beds 
recommended by HSANV. Thus the unnecessary 
construction of a new hospital unit was averted. 

Planning For Future Health Facilities 

But HSANV s responsibility doesn't end there Like 
other HSAs across the country, the Norlhern 
Virginia group is responsible for plannir^ and imple- 
menting short- and long-term goals for health 
facilities Jn their area, advising and helping the slate 
government with statewide health planning goals» 
and approving or disapproving Federally funded 
heallh facililres in the Norlhern Virginia area. 

To do this they must become experts on their com- 
munity's heallh system* conducling exhaustive 
studies of area hospitals* drug abuse centers, child 
planning programs and other heallh resources. 



Residents Help Decide Their Health Future 

And to plan elfectively* says Mary Grace Lintz, 
Chairperson of the HSANV. resident support is 
essential, "irs nol just doctors and administrators 
who should decide what kind of heallh care we 
should have/* she says. "This is a social decision " 

And when residents become involved in health plan- 
ning, she adds, "providers (such as doctors and 
nurses) are forced lo see consumers nol only as 
pieces of human equipmenl that break down and 
have to be fixed, but as thinking human beings who 
can make intelligent decisions about health care 
and who have a very basic right lo make those deci- 
sions.*' 

Outreach Works 

Thars exactly why the advisory NVHP was created 
By the end ol 1979, alter only six months, ihe group 



Concerned citizens decide what ktnd of heafth care is needed in 
their community. 
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had wrftten byJaws, elected officefs* launched mem- 
befship dfives and assigned members lo "health 
issues ^ committees. Moreover* in 1980 the group 
plans to conduct workshops on a variety of health 
care issues for residents. 

By providing forums for public reaction* Kelley says, 
the workshops might spur participants to come up 
with health ideas not thought of by HSANV. 

So far HSANV hasn't been disappointed in its ad- 
visory group. We fund them, provide staffing and 
review how they spend the money we give them. 
But the kind of people on NVHP are not the kind of 
people you can make perform as puppets/* Kelley 
says, 'For belter or worse, this group has free rein 
so that they wril have credrbrltty , . . it's the best 
thing we could do ** 

A Rural HSA 

The Greater Nevada Health Systems Agency in 
Reno (GNHSA) serves a population of more than 
265*000 in a ',02»000-square-mile, l6-county, largely 
rural area. Because GNHSA serves many isolated 
communities, its goals differ in some respects from 
those of HSANV, 



For example* one of GNHSA's major goals is to 
increase Ihe access of rural residents to primary 
care practitioners. Therefore, the HSA has approved 
a request by an area hospital wishing to construct 
an **Emergency Health Care Center** 25 miles away 
from its existing facility. The Center will provide 
primary and emergency care to those residents 
without regular physicians. 

But GNHSA shares NVHSA*s inlerest in consumer 
education. The agency has produced a handbook 
for residents wishing to participate in HSA activities; 
Organized a speakers bureau for community groups; 
designed a display depicting HSA functions for 
circulation at area fairs and libraries; completed a 
sl(det;jpe presentation on GNHSA; and used public 
service announcements on local radio stations to 
advertise GNHSA activities. 

Group Highlighted 

Greater Nevada Health Systems Agency 
RO, eox 11795 
RenOt Nevada $9510 
(702) 323 1 791 




Senior citizens votunteer to conduct studies of fmttli facmtes in Northern Virginia. 



' For tnon tnlormaliOn H^ailft SVai«<n» Aa«ncf«» IHSAS). see Health S«CUO^ p 

'State itv^ot locftl gOvernin«a( agoftCtos irn U^uHnWy f«»t>0a»iDt4^ tor admiaistralion of Foderar progfam tundft for iut 
iti^t informatton. see Appendix i under apprepftaie Fed«rj«t agency 



Note Per a coitiPlate liAling ot grouP» featured throughout thi» boott^ $ae index 
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Training (or Consumer Power 

Consumer Health Advocacy Training In^ .r.jte 
Catifornia Pubttc interest Research Group of 

San Diego 
3000 E Street 

San Diego, Catifornia 92102 
(714)236-1508 



All consumers deserve and need adequate health 
facilities in their communities. But unfortunately, 
they often pay for i^nnece<isary equipment and 
health services through higher medical and in- 
surance costs. 

Consumers around the country are Ijaming how to 
Tjght for needed services and blunt unnecessary 
health expenditures by participating in local health 
planniiig. And some groups* such as the Consumer 
Health Advocacy Training Institute in San Diego, 
California, are showing them how. 

Since 1979 the Institute, the creation of the Cali- 
fornia Public Interest Research Group (CalPIRG). 
has staged free t5-week workshops to give con- 
sumers in the San Diego area the technical exper- 



Thanks to the fnsUtute's workshops, consumers effecttvety 
participate m focaf health pfenning meetings. 



tise and skills necessary lo beconne "advocates for 
their communities' health needs " 

The workshops are aimed at creating competent 
consumers who will use their knowledge to increase 
Ihe effectiveness of their local Health Systems 
Agencies (HSAs), which are responsible for com- 
munity health planning and are charged with such 
awesome decisions as what new health facilities 
will be launched in their areas and which existing 
services can expand * The results of the workshops 
have been impressive. 

"The workshop gave me the information I needed to 
quesiion the health system/' says Joyce Zechter* 
co-chairperson of Ihe San Diego Health Action 
Coalition, a nonprofit citizens group formed by 
workshop participants. ^\ also realized that my pai- 
ticipation could make a difference/' Coaiition 
members learned their lessons well. In*i979 they 
successfully persuaded the aiea HSA lo^^disappiove 
the purchase of $1.2 miMion worth of what they con- 
sidered to be unneeded medical equiprr^nt for a 
local health facility. 
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Participation by Informed Consumers 

The 200 local HSAs in the country are part of a 
nationwide Federally funded heallh planning pro- 
gram which aims to assure quality health care for 
consumers while restraining costs. According to 
Federal law. there must be a majority of consumers 
on HSA volunteer governing boards and all business 
must be conducted in public. But CalPIRG leaders 
know all too well that consur^er representation on 
HSAs isn't enough. In short, effective health plan- 
ning required consumers on HSA boards and resi- 
dents who participate in HSA hearings to be in- 
formed and knowledgeable. 

Success Today 

In 1979 the Institute corducted two workshop series, 
giving 160 area residenis the expertise needed to 
help plan their communities* health futures. The 
Institute's first series, held in the spring, had im- 
mediate impact. Within five months: 



♦ About a dozen participants began volunteering on 
San Diego HSA sub-area councils and lask forces, 

A dramatic increase occurred in consumer par- 
ticipation and attendance at HSA public hearings on 
health planning- 

♦ The San Diego Heallh Action Coalition was 
lounded by workshop participants. 

♦ The Institule published a comprehensive resource 
manual, containing a review of health issues and 
tips or how to participate in HSA hearings, which is 
available to consumers nalionwide,* 

And by the end of the year CalPlRG had received 
numerous requests from consumer health and labor 
groups around the country for technical assistance 
in setting up their own training workshops. 

Origins 

The Institute sent word of the workshops along with 
applications to more than 1,300 nearby community 
organizations and consumer groups. They also 
launched an intense media campaign which was 
rewarded with slories in local newspapers and 
public service announcements on radio and televi- 
sion stations. 

Anxious to attract residents from all economic 
levels and elhnic backgrounds. CalPIRG offeied the 
workshops free. In addition, many participants were 
reimbursed for transportation and for day care ex- 
penses if they had young children- 



Applications came streaming In and staffers began 
selecting Ihe 80 participants for the first workshop- 
Participants represented a cross section of the com- 
munity and included senior, low-income, ethnic and 
mrnorfly* women and physically handicapped 
residents- Others concerned with health planning, 
such as labor union representatives and alternative 
health care providers, were also among those 
chosen to participate. 

How the Workshops Work 

To conduct the workshops the Institute recruited a 
staff of experts* including physicians, public health 
specialists, economists and attorneys. Participants 
learned about a wide range of health issues such as 
medicaf barriers facing the poor and the elderly, the 
economics of health care. HSA organization and 
medical technology. They were also taught how to 
use their knowledge. They learned aboul public 
speaking and how to debate and prepare teslimony. 

Funding 

CalPIRG did its homework to win approval for the 
$73,000 grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion Science for Citizens Program* which funded 
the Iristitute, Staffers soughl advice from other 
health advocacy groups about similar training pro- 
grams and kept in close touch with the area HSA to 
keep fully informed about its operation and plans for 
future area health services. 

Institute Director Clare Lrpschultz offers tips to 
other groups wishing to sponsor workshops in their 
areas: 

* Make sure that participants understand why it is 
imporlant to^et involved in health planning and 
what their involvement can mean: 

* Empower consumers by explaining health issues 
in understandable language and recruiting experts 
who can imparl their knowledge to laypersons; 

* Constantly encourage parlicipani groups to form 
coalitions in order lo have even grealer impact on 
community health planS- 

Other Groups 

Other groups around the country are working to 
help consumers become health advocates. Some of 
the most effective are union-consumer coalitionS- 

For example, Cornell University's New York State 
School in Industrial and Labor Relations offers a 
series of nine credit courses for union health 
leaders and HSA board members across the stale. 
The Health Studies Program is conducted in coop- 
eration with Cornell Medical College's Department 
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oHHeatttrand the Community Sefvices Department 
of the New York City Central Labor Council, an 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL<;iO). By 
the end of 1979 over 700 people had been trained 
in the program, which offers 20 courses m areas 
such as work-reiated health hazards, nutrition and 
retirees* role in health care planning. Funding 
comes from Title I of the Higher Education Act/ ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare's {HEW) Community Services and Con- 
tinuing Education Program* under the Bureau of 
Higher and Continuing Education. 

The program has helped spark citizen participation, 
which has had an important impact on health care 
planning in New York. For example, many hospitals 
in the state have modified their record-keeping to 
pinpoint ineffective services and facilities. Some 
union members have won benefits such as the right 
to a second opinion when surgery is recommended. 
And many unions now negotiate directly with 
hospital: m an effort to keep costs down. 



Health/PAC 

In 1968 the Health Policy Advisory Center in New 
York City created Health/PAC. The program aims to 
inform consumers about the medical system and 
teach them how to help shape the quality of their 
health care by. for example, joining coalitions to 
help save needed local hospitals slated for dosing 
because of financial crises.' 

And the District League of Women Voters, which 
represents nine local Leagues in the District of Co- 
lumbia* Maryland and Virginia, sponsor local debates 
and workshops on health issues for interested 
residents. League members frequently testify at 
HSA public hearings as well as monitor and inform 
residents about state and national legislation affect- 
ing the availability* quality and cost of heatth care 
services. 

Groups Highlighted 

Cornell University 

New York State School oi industrial and Labor Relations 

Heal tn studies Program 

3 East 43fd Street 

New York, New York 10017 

(212)599 4550 

District League of women voters 

134$ Connecticut Avenue* N.W.* Room 71$ 

Washington. D.C. 2003$ 

<202) 785 261$ 



Health/PAC 

Health Policy Advisory Center 

17 Murray Street 

New York* New York 10007 

(212)267^8890 



♦ Fo* mo'« Informaiton on Heaim Systertis Aflencies (HSAS^ S«« Hoaim Section* P 344 and P 346 

1 rri$lltute's ra$ourCe manuals T^ots f^r H9Aftt> Ptsfintng A Cortsumer W^xtook available lor ^5 by ^vrtting CalPfRG. 
3000 E S(r««1. S«h OI«go. California 92t02 

' H«al1h/PAC al$« Pt^b1i^he$ an iniofmativo bim&nlhly H9SttttfPAC QuMttn vthic*\ <:an o<>tatnftd by writing to 
HeaHh/PAC. Hoaim Poi+cy Atfv^sory Cenrof* 1? Murray Slre^t* W«w Vork. N«w York lW07 V*arry subscnPlions ar* SU iot 
indwi<}uai$ dn<} $28 ^ot inaiitutiOnS 

*Stat« and/Or local gov«mmeo( AQtf ^ie$ ar« Irac^ueolly r^pOn^lblo for a(fmmi strati On 0* Fe<}eral Program ronds fot fur 
thflr Information* s«« AOPeii(liK ( tender approprldto Federal a9«n<;y 

Heie a compieie li$ting ol giouPa r^aiured tltrouShoul this t>ooK. 3«o tnfS^n 
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Hospital Cost Review Commission 

Maryland Health Services Cost fievlew 

Commission 
201 West Preston Street* First Floor 
Battimore* Maryland 21201 
(301} 383*6804 



These days the bill from even a short hospital stay 
can cause health consumers to gasp in disbelieL 
And many feet helpless to do anything about spiral- 
ing rnpatient costs. But in some states, such as 
Maryland, consumers are helping by serving on 
innovative commissions which effectively dampen 
hospital fate hikes. 

Problems Yield Success 

In the late 1960s two problems caused the Maryland 
Hospital Association, comprised of hospital profes- 
sionals from around the state, to successfully push 
for increased state regulation. First, hospital costs 
were increasing by a whcpping rate of ^5 percent or 
more per year. Second, inner-city hospitals, which 
were shouldering 86 percent of the state's charity 
and bad debt cases, were uabte to recover their 
tosses and were on the verge of bankruptcy. 



Enter the Maryland Health Services Cost Review 
Commission, an independent state agency created 
by the Maryland General Assembly in 1971 and 
charged with setting ^'reasonable" hospital rates 
and guaranteeing solvency of financiaify troubled 
hospitals that attempt to operate efficiently and ef- 
fectively. 

And enle"^ the consumer who is at Ihe heart of the 
Commission system. A majority of the governor- 
appointed, seven-membei Commission must be 
medicaf 'jsers rather than health providers, and all 
residenis are encouraged to participate in rate- 
setting hearings. 

Collecting Data 

So with a paid staff of seven and an annual budget 
oi $180,000, the staif began conducting in-oeprh 
studies of each hospitals finances — considering 
patient loads, types of services offered, q>erating 
costs and otner factors. Then the operating costs of 
drfferent hospitals were compared and individual 
base budgets were established. Beginning in 1974, 
after collecting the needed data, rates were set for 
each hospital and adjusted annually to reflect 
inilation. 
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Hearings 

Hospitals must request permission from the 
Commission to increase rates above the annual in- 
flalion adjustment. Public hearings are held after all 
inlormation is collected; then the Commissioners 
make an initial decision. If the rate hike is denied 
the hospital can request a more formal public hear- 
ing. But once a final decision is made, hospftafs 
must accept rates set by the Commission or appeal 
to the courts to overturn the ruling. 

Other Duties 

The Commission is afso charged with producing an- 
nual reports for the public and the press which 
jetail the financial condition of Maryland hospitals. 
And 3t monthly meetings the Commission presents 
a list of expected annual revenues of every hospital 
in the state and a computer printout of each 
approved rate. 

Rate Setting and Consumer Involvement 
Spell Success 

Commission member Carville Akehurst comments 
on the effect rate setting has had on containing 
Maryland's hospital costs: "It's like beefsteak went 
up 45 cents a pound nationwide while it only went 
up 20 cents in Marylarr*, ' 

The figures bear his comment out. Since t974 — if 
hospital costs in Maryland had risen at the national 
rate— consumers across the state would have paid 
an additional $173 million in 1979 for hospital ser- 
vices. Daily per-patient costs in 1979 rose only 8,96 
percent in Maryland compared to an 11,75 percent 
increase nationwide. 

Making a Believer of Uncle Sam 

At first the Federal government. v\^ich reimburses 
fiospitals for services to citizens qualifying for Medi- 
care* and Medicaid,* was feary of Maryland's 
untested system.* So the government continued to 
accept billings at rates set by Maryland hospitals. 
But in 1977, after watching the Commission work 
for several years, the government tipped its hat in 
approval, accepting Commission rates and making 
Maryland the only state in which rates are preset for 
all bill payers — individuals as well as private and 
government insurers. By 1979 the government had 
reaped the benefits of its decision, saving $52.5 
million in Medicare and Medicaid payments. 

Incentives to Economize 

The system works because it offers strong incen- 
tives for hospitals to keep operating costs down. 
Traditionally, hospitals are paid after providing treat- 
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ment, and the actual costs of goods and services 
used in treatment are reflected in patients' bills. 
So there is little incentive* for instance* to shop 
around for the best prrces on towels, sheets and 
other needed supplies because costs are automat- 
ically passed on to consumers. 

But the ConnmiSSion predetermines reasonable rates 
designed to encourage cost cutting. So hospital 
adminrstraiors are eager to shop for the best prices, 
perform services economically and plan carefully 
because an efficient operation can nnean a profit at 
the end of the year. But if expenses exceed 
revenues, Ihe losses must somehow be absorbed or 
the hospital nnust request higher rates fronn the 
Commission. 

What's Fair is Fair 

The Commission and its 29-strong staff does its 
homework and knows well the reasons behmd a 
hospital's financial woes. And it can be tough. For 
instance, a hospital in Laurel. Maryland had based 
its operating budget on an expected average 80 per- 
cent occupancy rate. By the end of the year* having 
realized a low 30 percent occupancy. u*e hospital 
was in financial hot water. The Commission turned 
down a request for a whopping rate hike. 

"If you opened a McDonald s on the assumption 
that you'd be abte lo sell ten million hamburgers a 
week and you only could sell five million, you could 
hardly convince the public to pay twice as much per 
hamburger. The market luSt doesn t work that way." 
explains Harold Cohen, executive director of the 
Commission. 'The Commission's view is that 
hospitals shoutdn t be treated differently from any 
other enterprise." 

The Commission can also be understanding and has 
helped several inner-city hospitals get back on their 
feet. For example, one 271-bed hospital* which was 
on the verge of bankruptcy in 1974, has shown 
slight operating Surpluses for the last few years. The 
hospital administrators had made strong efforts to 
operate the facility efficiently and economicatly. The 
Commission rewarded their efforts by approving 
higher rates for several years until the hospital was 
once again operating in the black. 



Staff and Budget 

In t979 the Commission s budget was $750*000* 
some $190*000 of which came from the Department 
of Health* Education and Welfare's (HEW) Medicare 
and Medicaid Programs. Staffers, which include 
health experts, accountants* attorneys and an eco- 
nomist, collect and analyze data, work closely with 
hospitals to keep abreast of costs and make recom- 
mendations to the Commission. 

Hospital Cost Containment 

Other states have also set up voluntary hospital 
cost containment programs. In addition* many 
private organizations have taken important steps to 
hold down hospital costs and curb waste. 

In t977 Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Southwestern 
Virginia launched a program to actively involve 
physicians in reviewing whether hospital admissions 
were needed. Thirty-six area hospitals formed utili- 
zation review commissions composed of hospital 
personnel. By estimating and closely monitoring pa- 
tient length of stay, hospital admissions were cut 13 
percent by the year's end, saving health consumers 
and their insurers $2.3 million. 

The Greater Cleveland Coalition on Health Care 
Cost Effectiveness in Ohio, created in t978 by sev- 
eral area groups interested in curbing health care 
costs, aims to boost hospital efficiency by helping 
each other and educating the public about health 
issues through workshops and publications The 
Coalition's membership includes representatives of 
private companies, labor unions* hospitals* commer- 
cial insurance companies, local Health Systems 
Agencies (HSAs) and colleges,^ 

Groups Highlighted 

Greater Cleveland Coalition on Health Care 

Cost EffecUveness 
900 Standard Building 
Cleveland. Ohio 44113 
(2iej 771 6314 

UUlizalion Review Program 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Southwestern Virginia 

P,0. Box 13047 

3959 Electric ftoad, S.W. 

Roanoke, Virginia 24045 

(703) 969^4231 



TtiA Medicare and M«tficai(f Ptagams' are acfmiftistered by the Hoallh Care Finartcirtg Atfmmisl/alian of il^c Oeparlm«nt 
Of HeallDi EducalrOri and Weilare ^HEW) Me<ficare provides basic hcallh bOftelils \o eldc/ly (03id<!ril» on social security 
Medicaid. Ihiough gr«iil» (o indrndu^i stains, Prowde) medical services to Ihe r>eedy 

'For *r)IOrfnahor) Ort HeaiihSywems Ag^flCies <mSasV »ee Health Seciior). q 34J end p 346 

andfQl tbcat g(>vefftm«r)l ^genc^^s are frequeniiy responsible for edmin^stratiOft Ol Foderol Program tunds For lur 
iDftr infOrm^ltOn, see Appefldtx I under apProprfate Fodc/ol aQ^ncy 

Noie For ^ COmPloie lislmg qI gtouP) reetijred Ihroughotjl lltr *ToeK. see Index 
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Winning 

Health Care Power 



Introduction 

In this chapter we explore consumer groups that 
have discovered how to organize lot power. 8y 
working together they have made a difference in 
the cosl and quality of their health care. 

We start with a sawy group of patients in 
Minnesota who actually help determine standards of 
patient care and o^fice policy for their consumer- 
oriented doctor. 

We then move on to a citizens group in Seattle that 
is monitoring area nursing homes to ensure quality 
service while teaching residents how to organize for 
more control over their lives. 

We conclude this chapter with a dynamic Cape Cod 
group that has tackled a range of health issues, 
winning extraordinary health reforms for consumers 
nationwide. 

The ideas presented here are worth studying and 
can be tailored to fit your community's needs. When 
consumers organize for health power, everyone w»nsl 
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Patient Participation 

Patient Advisory Council 

Milton H, Seifert Jr, M,D> & Associates. Ltd. 

675 Water Street 

Excelsior Minnesota 55331 

(612)474-4167 



Mosi of us have known the finger-lapping frustrahon 
of wailing for hours to see the doctor and Ihe feel- 
mg of anger and resentment after receiving the bit! 
How. we wonder, could a 10 minute visit cost so 
much? Unaware of what is involved in running a 
medical office, we grumble in silence, fearful (hat 
crilicizing would desiroy our relalionship with the 
doctor on whom we depend so much 

Some physicians are findinn unique ways to over- 
come patient dissahsfactio ^or example, in 1974 
Dr. Milton Seifert, a lamily j iclitioner in Excelsior, 
Minnesota^ formed a voluntary Palienl Advisory 
Council (PAC) and gave members wide management 
responsibilities, Seifert's Council has increased 
palrent av^^areness and underslanding of hfs medical 
practice while relieving hi m of manaaepien t 
pressures (hat divert him from treahng the 5,000 pa- 
tients he Sees yearly. 




Or. MUtoo Seifert 



and a psychologist who helps palients cope with 
everyday stresses and strains. 

concept rellecis an understanding that not only 
does the individual patient share responsibility (or 
his medical care, but palients collectively share 
responsibility for the way health care is delivered/* 
Seifert says. 

Working Together 

Contributing their time on a roiahng basis. Council 
members work closely with Seilert and operate 
through committees. The doctor has to be present 
and involved in all Council delil^e rations/* Seifert 
says, "to ensure lhat the best interest of all parties 
is considered/* 

The PAC committees are responsible for specific 
functions. For example* the financial committee 
handles debt collection and sets fees and salaries, 
A policy committee determines office procedures 
and sets general standards for patient care. And a 
palient committee investigates and evaluates pa- 
Kent complaints alxiut fees and service. 

Narrowing the Gap 

Active Council members say that PAC has improved 
Seifert's relationship with his patients. "Allhough Dr, 
Seifert has been our lamily doctor for many years 
and our children went to school together and I felt 
as though we were good Iriends before/' says PAC 
member Lu Lins, "I feel as though 1 know him better 
and feel more comforlable with him. As far as I can 
See* his patients are his top priority. That's why 1 
call him a 'people doctor'.'* 

Interest Grows 

Speaking to the success of Seifert's patient-doclor 
management style» an increasing number of doctors 
and medical groups are inquiring about the pro- 
gram. And members of the Council's liaison commit- 
tee are drawing up plans to package the PAC con- 
cept for distribution,* 



Helping Staff 

By handling such duties as collecting debts, resolv- 
ing complaints and setting fees and salaries, Council 
members bolster Sorferi s lO-member siaff. which 
Includes an associate docior, a health educator. ^ 
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Some Doubts 

"However, some doctors are reluctant to try the 
system/' Seifert explains, "fearing that patients wjH 
overstep their authority ' But he adds. The 
chances of this happening are slim because Coun- 
cil members experience first-hand the ups and 
downs of running a clinic, and their decisions reflect 
a sensrtivity to Ihe needs of patients and doctors. 
And patients make responsible decisions because 
they wouldn't want to harm their own practice. " 

Origins 

In the early 1970s, after a decade of private and 
group practice in the Minneapolis suburbs. Or. 
Seifert became concerned that office management 
was taking too much time and was diverting him 
from treating his patients. 

So in 1 973 he sent questionnaires to his patients 
proposing the creation of an advisory council. Many 
responded negatively, doubting their ability to con- 
tribute anything valuable. But enough patients 
responded favorably to justify trial meetings — the 
first taking place in May 1974. 

'We were flying blind, ' Seifert recalls. **There were 
no precedents." The notion that a doctor would 
actually solicit advice from his patients was difficult 
for many people to swallow. '*My biggest problem 
was convincing my patients that it was all nght for 
them to tell me what to do and that what they had 
to say was useful/* he says. 

Any Patient Can Serve 

Seifert's patients are all eligible to join the Advisory 
Council and attend tts quarterly meetings at which 
committees report their progress on various studies 
and office matters are discussed. An 'if-you-can" 
membership fee of $5 helps defray the Council s 
postage, mailing and duplicating costs. Membership 
IS voluntary and no formal Council hierarchy exists. 

**We*ve resisted laying down a lot of membership 
rules or becoming highly organized in order to make 
it easy for patients to participate/* Seifert explains. 
Of the 50 Counc*; members, about 25 or 30 attend 
each meeting. Tiiose not attending receive copies of 
meeting minutes 



Key to Success— Working Together 

The key to the success of a patient advisory coun- 
cil, says Seifert. is mutual respect and understand- 
ing and open communication between the council 
and the doctor. 




Or. Mitton Seifert— His P^tteni management styfd of practice 
has teen a success* 



And what happens when PAC members ask Seifert 
to do something that he doesn't believe reflects 
good medicine or good practice? He could handle it 
in one of two ways. *'l could just say no/' he ex- 
plains, **but that*s probably not the strategy I would 
use.*' Instead, Seifert says, he*d suggest testing the 
recomnnended practice to determine whose opinion 
was right. 

Helping Others 

PAC members also help their fellow patients. The 
services committee conducts health educalion 
forums for patients, giving them tips on how to 
maintain good health such as eating properly and 
exercising. And in 1979 they were busy compiling a 
list of patients willing to help olhers get to the 
doctor t)y providing such services as babysitting and 
transportation 



' Tli(» PaliOAt Advt^ory CounCit i (PAC) p»Ck»ff& do$C(itiiAg some of th« prt>ce<)^ros m $«t1ing up PACfi will t^e ready bv 
lata summer 1300 For information w/jto P^lrent Advtsory COunctl.67& W^ter Siroftt. Ev^lfiior hlmoi^s^ta 



nolo For 9 cOmPifttf} UiUtsQ oi ^rouPs roaiut«d infOuOriout this book, sco tn^at 
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Stopping Nursing Home Neglect 

Citizens For the Improvement of Nur$irjg Homes 
7305 Northeast 47th Street 
Seattle, Wa$hirjgton 98105 
(206) 634-2349 

For many of our country's elderly* nursing homes 
provide ihe companionship of peers as well as Ihe 
around-lhe-cfock meoical care needed for ailments 
thai prevent them fi'om living alone any longer 

Big Business 

Bui toooflen thai isn't Ihe case. About one in five of 
America's elderly spend some lime in nursing 
homes or other long-term inslitutions and over $8 
billton IS pumped inlothe industry each year Yel 
according to Ihe United States Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, half of the homes operating in 
this country fail to meet Ihe government's minimum 
standards for cleanliness* quafily of care and safety 
of building structure. 

Over the years repeated Congressional investigations 
and newspaper exposes have revealed shocking 
trealment of residents in some nursing homes and 
have brought puWic atlentron to the problem Resi- 
dents have been victims of both physical and mental 
abuse. For example, investigators have found elderly 
palients unattended fa hours, lacking adequate care 
Along with poor hygiene* such as infrequent showers, 
shaving and teeth cleaning, many residenis have 
been Ihe targels of verbal abuse. 

UnJortunateFy, profits rather than palient needs 
oflen delermine what services nursing home resi- 
dents will receive. Expensive nursing home care 
comes at an even higher price when services that 
should be included aren't provided. And residents, 
therf families — or whoever pays the bril — don't gel 
their morey s worth. But more imporlantly, the resi- 
dents are victimized. Isolaled and oflen ill-equipped 
for leadership* many nursing home residents just 
live with poor conditions, either fearful of speaking 
up or unaware of how to go about winning reforms 

Citizen Group Takes Action 

One nonprofit organization, Citizens for thp Improve- 
ment of Nursing Homes (CINH) in Seattle. Washing- 
ton, has Shown how much a determined group can 
do to ensure quality care fo*^ nursing home 
residents. 

Their efforts have led to legisialive victones that 
have made nursing homes throughout the state 
more responsive to residents and lo Ihe public, in 



t979 CINH members fought hard for and helped win 
state legislalK)n requiring stale inspection of nursing 
homes to specifically guard against misrepresenta- 
lion, overcharging, duplicate billing and olher aclivt- 
ties that victimize residents. And that same year 
they Successfully lobbied for legislation mandating 
lhat nursing assistants be trained and cerlified. 

Moreover, the group js giving nursing home 
residents more control over their lives by teaching 
Ihem how lo form and operate resident councils. 
And CINH has organized supporl groups of friends 
and families to help nursing home residents over- 
come fears and speak oul about abuses. 

In t979 CINH boasted 350 members in chapters 
throughout the state and affiliations with 14 other 
organizaltons whose members lolal 3.000, 
CINH's diverse membership includes rich and poor 
as well as elderly and young community residents. 
Members participate in civic meetings and work 
with allied organizations as well as with health and 
social service agencies lo monilor nursing home 
conditions and determine needed reforms. 

Origins 

The organization was started m 1969 by five elderly 
women who had fnends in area nursing homes and 
were concerned about the facilities' conditions. As 
one organizer recalls of the group's early meetings, 
"Had we known al lhat time the immensity of the 
problem and Ihe complexity of the system, we might 
have been too discouraged lo continue. By working 
together, however, we were able to interest olher 
individuals with similar concerns," 

Hesitant Residents 

CINH members began by talking to nursing home 
residents, receiving and following up on complaints 
aboul abuse or lack of needed services But many 
residents, dependent on nursing home personnel 
and services and fearing recrimination, were 
hesitant to report complaints, 

Nevertheless, the group continued to help those 
residents willing to talk and. in the process, 
collected data that helped them determine what 
regulatory reforms were needed to correct abuses, 

in 1971 CINH began sending out a irewslelter and 
marshaling supporl from community groups, social 
service agencies and residenis around the state 
And within the year they vyere ready to launch their 
first strong fobbying effort 
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Legislative Successes 

That efforit which demonstrated Ihe group's organ- 
izing skills, led to the passage in 1973 ol a bitl by 
the stale legisfatufe requiring nursing home linan- 
cial disclosure and public access to state inspec- 
tors* reports. 

The group then began a campaign for legislation 
creating a penalty system for those homes violating 
Federal and state nursing home regulations. CINH 
members, with the help of volunteer attorneys, were 
primarily responsible for drafting the bill seeking 
out legislative sponsors and testifying at the hear- 
ings. After an intensive lobbying campaign the bill 
was passed in 1975. 

Staff and Budget 

In 1979 CiNH's small $20,000 budget paid a full- 
time coordinator and other expenses Three workers 
were provided by ACTION'S Volunteers in Ser ce to 
America (VISTA) Program.* in addition, a part-time 
secretary was funded by the American Association 
of Retired Persons (AARP)/ VISTA workers received 
training in community organizing techniques and 
nursing home regulations from the nonprofit Wash- 
ington. D.C.-based National Citizens Coalition for 
Nursing Home Reform, of whic*. CiNH is a charter 
member.* But CiNH's real strength rests with the 
volunteer work of its many members. 



A 20-member Board of Directors provides leader- 
ship, and dues are $3 a year tor individuals and $1 0 
for organizations. Private donations help defray the 
cost of publishing tlie monthly CiNH newsletter 
which keeps members and nursing hom . residents 
up to date on such things as relevant legislation and 
CINH activities. 

Giving Residents Their Own Voice 

The past has been gratifying but the future for Seat- 
tle's nursing home residents looks even brighter- 
thanks to CINH. 

In 1979 the group began forming support groups, 
comprised of CINH members and families of 
residents, to help diminish fears of recrimination 
among nursing home residents. Moreover, CINH 
spurred resident interest in protecting their own 
rights and monitoring the quality of care m their 
homes by establishing resident councils. Educa- 
tional seminars sre planned for council members 
who will learn about— and have input into— nursing 
home administration and policy as well as plans for 
such projects as nutrition programs and social 
activities. 



ANNWL MEETING 

Citizens for IKe 
Iaioroyennentof^r5incj Koines 
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Resident Power in Minnesota 

Olher groups are forming across the country to 
help nursing home residents. The Nursing Home 
Residents Advisory Council (NHRAC), an indepen- 
dent, nonprofit group in Minneapolis, Minnesota^ has 
96 resident councils in nursing homes throughout 
the state, representing 10,500 elderly residents- 
Also, the group's workshops, training programs and 
resource kits are helping nursing home residents 
across the country speak up within their homes and 
before regulatory and legislative bodies.* 

Community Power in Greenwich Village 

In April 1976, after private owners refused to make 
renovations necessary to meet state and Federal 
regulatory standards, the Village Nursing Home in 
New York City was scheduled to close. But 
residents of the city's Greenwich Village, whose 
interest was sparked by Caring Community, a non- 



profit coalition of area churches and social agen- 
cies, came to the rescue of the elderly patients. 
Stunned by the Home's deteriorated condition, 
Greenwich y/Mlage residents banded together. And 
by distributing leaflets at area buildings explaining 
the plight of Home residents, they came up with 
enough money to buy the facility. 

^"The bulk of the money came in $5, $1 0 and $1 5 in- 
dividual donations, no^ from foundations as we had 
expected/' says Sister Bonnie Morrow, who was 
active in the tundralsing efforts. 

Since March 1979 the nonprofit Home has been 
owned and operated by Greenwich Village 
residents, and the future looks brighter for its pa- 
tients. Renovations are sJated to begin in March 
1980 and will be made m phases over a two-year 
penod to prevent patient displacement. 

Groups Highlighted 

Nursing Home Residents Advisory Council 
3231 First Avenue Soulh, Suite 210 
Minneapous, Minnesota 55406 
(612) 827-8151 



Village Nursing Home 
607 Hudson Street 
New York, New York 11014 
(212)255-3003 



' For mOf* tntota\AUOt\ on ittc AmOffcan Assocr^tfOn o' fietifecf Peraofvi MARPJ. ftcsoorces st en<3 oi HOJim Section 

' For morQ (nfornt^itan on me N^fiona^ Ci(i^on$ Coaliiton for Nufsir^g Home Reiorm. Rcsourcvs ^( «nd o1 Heaim Sec 
tion 

* Pack«t5 eipl^intng rc^icJonl ri<;»its 4tnd s^owmg how to rofm re^icteni councils aro availibio lor ^1 by wriitng NurStnp 
M0JH6 (losidenis Advisory Council 323t Fksi Avenuo. Soum. Minfloapoii*. Mmn^sol^ fiWOB 

^ State ^ntSiOt lOCdl govOfnmehl aDGn<;jos «ro rrcquenlly fosPof>sibro tot <i(;cniniStrai>On 0I Federal ProOf^m lunds For 
iti^t *n'ormaho^h sea Appenduc I und«r aPPropn^tO F^d^fal AQ^ncy 

Mole Fot n comPlolo Irsimg of groups Wfur^O throughout this book. s<m^ Indok 
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A Powerhouse Organization in 
Health Care Reform 

Cape Cod Health Care Coalition 
583 Main Street 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 02601 
{617} 771 0629 



The popular seaside resorl of Capo CcMj* Massa- 
chusetts brings lo mind images of building sand 
castles, djggmg for ciams and runnmg barefoot 
along the beach Bu* iile is no vacation for one-fifth 
of the 120*000 year-round residents whose annual 
incomes are less than $5*000. Unlil recently* those 
eligible for Medicare* or Medicaid/ the Federal 
government's medical progranns fOi elderly and low- 
mcome citizens respectively* were denied health 
care by some area rJoctors who preferred to treat 
Ihe channpagne set ' 

Local Group Helps Health Consumdrs 
Nationwide 

But Since 1976 the Cape Cod Health Care Coahtlcn 
(CCHCC)* a nonprofit grojp -n Hyannis, has tackled 
a wide range of health issues anc succesfifully 
fought for reforms. The major goal of the Coalition* 
whose nnembefS include low-inconne residents* 
members of a hospital work5?rs union anr' employees 
o( social service agencies, is tp assure Cape Cod 
residents access loa wid:- range of health care ser- 
vices, regardi3ss of their ability to pay. 

But in the proces^s CCHCC has managed to chalk 
up vjclories for health con'^unners across the state 
and throughout the country. Within three short 
years* the grcup*s impressive accomplishments 
included^- ^ 

• The succesfilul lobbying effort that helped wm a 
Federal law amendment which assures citizens 
nationwide* regardless of their ability to oay* 
emergency treatment at Federaify suDSidized 
hospitals* 

• The passage by the state legislature of a patient 
rights bill; 

• The creation of a statewide nealth care coalition 
which monitors health issues for all Massachusetts 
residents* 

• The representation ol Coalition members on the 

. local health planning board* 

• The building of a much heeded focal medical 
clinic for foW'income women; 

• The end of a practice by a Capo Cod hospftal of 
placing liens on the homes of patients unable to pay 
medical bills; and 



• The creation of a council that oversees the opera- 
tion of nursing homes to assure quality care for 
residents. 

Origins 

It began in 1976 when a Cape Cod mother was 
lorcec to drive her four-month-old son to Boston 
Hc^pital for emergency care because a local 
ophthalmologist refused to treat Medicaid patients. 
The delay caused by the 1 SO-mile trip meant exten- 
sive treatment which might otherwise have been 
avoided. When the story hit thf^ local paper an 
organizer for the Local 88C ol the Massachusetts 
Hospital Workers Union -^nobilized public anger into 
what was lo become a powerful force.* 

**Unjonrzatton gave us a base ot 500 people coa- 
cerned about health care/* says Bill Pastreich, the 
early organizer and current director of CCHCC 
Noting that strength in numbers gave the Coalition 
the muscte to fight for needed changes* he explains, 
"With job security ano the backing of their Union* 
they had the freedom to voice their concerns/' 

Pastreich began signing up interested Union 
members and m November 1976 the group formed 
the Coalition. They began surveying area hospitals 
and doctors and discovered that many were turning 
tow'income residents away. 

The group launched a lobbying effort* writing and 
calling on state leaders urging that reforms be 
implemented In 1977 their efforts were rewarded 
when the state licensing board issued regulations 
requiring doctors to treat emergency cases regard- 
less ol patient ability to pay and forbidding discrimi- 
nation against Medicare and Medicaid patients. 




Coatition /nembers demonstrate for tteatth retorm^ 
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National Impact 

But Coalition membefS didn t stop at the slate level. 
They launched anolher lobbying campaign— this Ijme 
nationwide — to urge the amendment of a Federal 
law to better protect patienis unable to pay for 
hospital services. 

The Hill-Burton Act. enacted in 1946, authorized 
Federal loans and grants to hospitals nationwide for 
major capital improvements.^ The Act also required 
the 80 percent of American hospitals that received 
Federal funding for construction to provide a 
■"reasonable amount of (free) services to persons 
unable lo pay/' But the language of the act was 
vague and subject to interpretation by hospitals ar'd 
clinics. 

CCHCC's effort helped score a consumer victory 
that echoed across the nation m 1979 when Con- 
gress amended Ihe legislation to mandate that 
emergency heallh care be provided to all citizens— 
even those unable to pay — by hospitals receiving 
Federal subsidies. In addition, the amendment for- 
bids ho;?pitals to discriminate against Medicare and 
Medicaid patients 



Meanwhile. Coalition members were busy working 
for health reforms at the local and state loveis. 




Ettiefiy C^P& Cotf Health Care Ocafition demonstrators take 
time out to chat. 



Statewide Impact 

The Coahlron's lobbying eHorls helped w^n m 1977 a 
state patients' bill of rights which, among other 
Ihmgs, requires Massachyselts hospitals and other 
heallh providers to offer patients explanalions of all 
medical procedures The law also gives patients the 
right to refuse exarninatjons by medical students. 

ERLC 



Working at the Local Level 

Also in 1977 the Coalition sparked public inleresi in 
applying pressure on a local hospital to stop placing 
liens agamsi the homes of patienis who couldn't 
pay their bills. The hospital subsequently discon- 
tinued the practice, dropping action on 183 lie^c. 




Young and o/tf dese/ve good heattn 



That same year the group successfully campaigned 
for the cleclion of numerous Co^ililion members to 
?;ijb-area cotjncils of the local Health Systems Agen- 
cy (HSA). an influential board charged with com- 
munity heallh planning and responsible for such im- 
porlan! rJeasions as what Federaliv fundt*d medical 
facilities will be built in the area.* 

CCHCC representation on the iocal HSA helped spur 
ihe creaticrj in 1979 of a much needed nonprofit 
Women's Health Climc in Hyannis which provides 
medical treatment to 300 low-income Cape Cod 
worrjen each month. 
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Staff and Funding 

1979 the Coalition's membership numbered 800 
;ir $35,000 budget was raised from privale 
srjrces. And their stafi included four employees 
from ACTION'S Volunteers in Service to America 
(VISTA) Program.* 

Forming Other Groups to Help IVIore Residents 

In 1979 the Coalition formed Iwo groups to further 
protect health consumers In their community and 
slalewide. 

To work for imprcved staffing and patient care at 
area nursing homes> the Coalition formed the non- 
profit Cape Cod Nursing Home Council The Councrf 
includes members of the Massachusetts Hospital 
Workers Union, nursing home resia^.?Us and other 
elderly citizens who stand guard over area nursing 
homes to ensure quality services for residents 

Launching a Statewide Group 

And to help assure low-cost, quality health care lor 
residents statewide^ the group formed the Massa- 
chusetts Health Care Coalition (MHCC). The 
200'member group also includes tow-income and 
elderly residents and members of the MassachL 
setts Hospital Workers Union. 

Besides monitonng hospitals to ensure adherence 
to state and Federal laws regarding patient rights, 
the group is tackling a range of health issues, in- 
cluding lobbying for more foreign language trans- 
lators 'n hospitals. Its 1979 publication. Opentng 
Ho^pttal Doors—Free Health Care for Community 
People, which explains patient rights under the 
Hill-Burton Act. is available for interested residents 
nationwide.* 



The Cape Cod Health Care Coalition has scored 
many other victories for area health consumers 
Their dedication to ensuring quality, low-cc^t health 
care lor all residents regardless of income stands 
as a model for other public and private groups 
across the country who are eager to win health 
reforms in then own areas 

Other Groups 

In 1976> before Hili-Burton was amended, the Rhode 
island Health Advocates (RIHA). part of the Roman 
Catholic DiOcese of Providence, used pressure to 
spur Rhode Island hospitals to comply with provi- 
sions of the Act. Working with the Rhode Island 
Workers Association, s self-help organization. RIHA 
launched a publicity campaign to draw public atten- 
tion to the problem and bring pressure on hospitals 
to treat those residents unable to pay. Their tactics 
worked and within a lew months Rhode island 
hosoitais had provided an estimated $500,000 in 
free care to needy patients. 

Since ther RIHA has fought for patients* rights 
through s range of programs, including teaching 
community groups and health providers how to win 
private and government funding for health services 
and facilities, organizing citizens to fight proposed 
cutbackiJ for needed health fac'^ities; and oublishing 
a guidebook for Rhode Island residents listing health 
programs and relevant Federal and state health 
taws. 

Group Highlighted 

Rhode island Health Advocates 
Diocesan Community Allairs Office 
B;oad and Steward Streets 
Providence> Rhode Island 02908 
(ijODij-^USaa 



' The Medicare aoO M^icaid Programs* ate adfninist«red by the Htalth Car« Ffnanung AOmmistratiOn o1 Ihe OcP^rtmenl 
ot Haalthn EOwcat on ario Welfare (HEW^ MeOicaro Pfo^rides basic heailh U«nerit$ to auiettv resitJents on $Qciai $ecuriiv 
Medicaid. \r\touQ*> grants to mdiviOuat siat«$H provides medicai services to \h% MGdy 

* Tho Massachusetts Hospital vvori(er$ Umon are member^ of M\e Service Employees interrialictnal Umon of the Afncnca^ 
Federation Labor and C^gress o1 li'du$1fiai Organtzation:^ CAFU-ClQ) 

' The Hfh Burton Act pto^rided hospila.;^ wilh Federal ujus^ tot con$1ruciion and ^th«f capital improvements Atthougti still 
com^Pnly reierre'l to a$ the Hill BuftPn Actn its proviSiOn$ are now incorporated mto the comoreh^n$ive Nat'onal Health 
Piannffig ^nd Re«cx»rce$ Devtiopinent Act/ whi^h tt Mministered by me Oep'^rtlne^t o1 HO^ilh Educatmrk and Welfare 
^HEW) That ACl was amended ;n t979 1o re^uiro lhat ^ubiidfzed ttosPjtals provide free heahh care lo trtose palients 
unab't ttt pay and n^t Qtjdlffyini^ for government a$Si$1^''^4 and 'oibid$ df^nmination against Medicaid and Medicare pa 
tients 

* Health Systems AD«i>clos ^HSA$> are part of a nalionai health Planning program created toy Ccngrfs* tn 19M by the Na 
tiopai Htailh Planning aAd (^esoi'rce* Oe^^MPrtiCnt Act * rnformatiPn on kSA*^ see Keailh Section, p 344 and 

r 

* A copy of Optntns HosPiat Doof^^ff^ mattft Care for Comrmin/ty Peopte can t>c ototamed by wrttmg tht Ma$$achu 
satis Heait'i Care Coautiort {mhCQ. fremont Strter Sos^n^ Mas$acht#se1t$02ltl 

^Staie andfof focal go^rernment agencies are freduently responsible lor adm mi $1 ration ot Fevj^rat program ftJfids fOt fui 
Itier irkformaiion, AppertdiK f under appropriate Foderal ^genct^ 

Note ^ complete listing of QrouP^i featured throughout 1hi$ booh ^ee fndex 
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Health Resources 

The following resources contain descnptions of organizalio) )d publications wh*ch can be of help to consumer 
groups across the country that wish to organize and launch jnity projects designed to combat high prices 

Ttiose Organisations ortenng assistance in a variety of areas are listed under '^Generaf' arid are fofiowed by a list of 
publications under the same heading. Olher organisations and publications lhal provide help in specific areas are 
lisied under corresponding chapter title headings 

Of course, it is not possible to iist every organization and publication in the country that mf^t prove helpful to you 
and your group, but we beJieve those we do mention are representalive of the various kinds of assistance available 
Chances are you li hear of many other useful resources as you become involved in your own community project 

Space limitations made it extremely difiicult to choose among the many fine groups considered, and we sincerely 
hope we haven't oflended the many deser/ing oroanizations and/or authors of useful publications that have not been 
included- 



General Health 
Organizations 

American Health Planning Association 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, N W . Suite 700 
Washington, O.C. 20009 
(202) 232-6390 

_PrQnn otes policy changes in the health care industry by iostefing 



dialogue among heaiih pianr^ers and the pubhc Sponsors and 
pronnotes fescarch. training ?nd co;)linuing education Urg^s a 
heallh care syslenn whtch is more taiion responsive and cost 
effective to consumers, providers, industry, labor and third parly 
payers Publishes weekly newsieltpf. Today tn Heaith Piannfng 
(Free 10 mennbers oJ the Associf $30/year fOf non-nnembefs ) 
Also binnonthly. C/Ossci/z/e/j^s {: 



I at ion of Heallh 



Consumer Commission on the A^^ 
Services* inc. 
377 Park Avenue Soulh 
New YofK New York 10016 
(212}639'895$ 

Duat Purpose ts to Gducate consumers about current issues in 
healih care delivery and to provide a perspective to i^e public 
on ihe needs and concerr>s ot the heaUh consunner Publications 
include a newsletter- Consumer Heatih Pefspecttves (8 issues' 
year. $10 lo individuals, $25 to organizations ) 

Governmeni Research Corporaiion 
1730 M Street, NW. 
Washington, 0,0. 20036 
(202} 357-1400 

Provides managers ot pnvale and pubiic institutions with indepen- 
Ceni analysts, forecasting and counseling services, areas include 
JToaMh care, consumer dUairs an Qi^ers Waintajns exiensFve coiiec- 
iion o( foterertce nnatenais and publishes a nunnber ol penodic 
reports in subject areas covered 

IHeaiih Policy Advisory Ceni^r 
17 Murray Street 
New York, New York 10007 
{212} 267 B890 

Mrnitors anC inierprejs the hea'lt; jystcrr* to change*0M^nted 
groups ot heallh workers and consur^ers Maintains a resoufce 
center and otters a network for sharing and analyzing the con* 
cerns and strategics oJ othcrj* w»ln sinniiar interests Publishes bi- 
nnonthly. (St4/year oindivrduais S2ft/year to msntutions 

$8/year to students) 



IHJghlander Center 

Boute 3i Box 370 

New Markel, Tennessee 37620 

(615)933-3443 

Resident lat education center and training lacihty for labor unions, 
local community leaders and low^mcome persons wishing to \wofk 
in or team atxiut rural community health clinics Coofdmatw 
torts in finding common solutions to social and economic prob* 
fem&H spec^licalty m the areas of occupational and environmental 
health Oversees the junctions ol the Associated Clinics ol 
Appaiachia Publishes quarterly newsletter. Htghianctef flepor/s 
(Free) 

InterSludy 

5715 Christmas Lake Road 
Bxcelston Minnesota 55331 
(6W 474-1176 

f'lovides research, policy anatysc, consultation and technical a&siv 
tance m the delivery and linancirg of health care for t)usine^, labor, 
community and government leaders Strives to find the most effec- 
tive ways of delivering heatth care 

National Association ot Community Health Centers* Inc. 
(NACHC) 

1625 Bye Street, N. W., Suite 420 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) $33-9280 

National advocate lOr ambutalory health care delivery programs 
Piovidin^ health sorvtces to the medicalJy underserved Through 
policy analysis, research, technical assistance. Publications, and 
education ar:l tramingn seeks to assure the continued growth 
' and ^'^'^clopmenl of commumty heallh ca/e programs Interests 
span eighbOrhoo<i and family health centers, migranln rural and 
Indian hoaith programs, and materna* and infant care programs 
Publishes -Tionthly newsieile/. NAChC News (SlO/year. free 
to members) 

National AssocJiallo/T of Fannworker Organizations 

1332 New Vo/A Avenue, NW. 
Washmglon, O.C S0005 
(202} 347-2407 

National coalition ol organTzattons advocating farmworker nghi- ind 
coricoms SpOnsors programs on energy crisis assistance, (ood. 
houSpng. health and education Publishes nnonlhly newstetl or. N^itonai 
farmworker, which covers a variety of iop>cs concerning farmworker 
rights and welfare available m Enghsh or Spanish ($l5/yeaO 
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Nittonal C9nt«r *or Approprttto Technology 

P.O. Box 3838 
Butte, Montana $9701 
(406)494^577 

Oliers assistance (o low-inconr^e groups in areas of food, noustngp 
^'>efgyaf>di«^ncafe Ptjbltshes monthty. A T Ttmes (SlOyyear to 
ii^tvKluals, free to of9anizations worKuig with ihe poor ) 

Nitlo/ial Hviflh Law Program 

2401 Msin Street 

Santa Monica, Catifornfa 90405 

(213>39Jti811 

Provides specmirzed (egaJ assistance to legal services attorneys 
and Iheir clienis in matters involvir^ health pfogranris Assists 
with training, con^unily education and coatition building Ac* 
qutres and shares informalton on heaflh-relaled legislation, slati- 
tory or regufaiory interpretation, tocaiiOn of experts m various 
health fietds and poticy positions of experts on delivery of 
health care to the poor r oiishes a number of health advocacy 
gufdes A]^o pubUshs^ monihty, Heaun law Newsletter (Free) 

National Rurtl Ctnter 

182$ L Street, AT.W, 
yifsshingtOT}, 0,0, 20036 
(202) $$10258 

Develops and advocates health poticy alternatives relating to rural 
needs by conducting demonstration programs, using the results 
ol existing research^ evaluating Federal programs and pursuing 
basic research. Monitors the writing of national legrsf^lion and 
program regulations Provides information services and publica- 
tions. Also monthly. Rural Heattn Newstetter (Free ) 

Nittonal Wom«n*s Health Natwork 

2025 Eye Street, Ar,W,. Suite 105 
yifsshfngton, DX. 20006 
{202} 223 6886 

Represents women ^s health care consumers Provides commu- 
nity outreach and educational assistance for botn health care 
providers and consumers Monitors and disseminates information 
about legislative acliOn relevant to women's well-bemg Operates 
a national speakers bureau and 3 nttrnber of specialized inforrna- 
tion services such as a dielhystiibestrot (OESD litigation service. PtJb- 
lishes binxmthly- Nationai yi/omen*s Heattn Network News (Free to 
members.). i 

PiiUlc Citften H«ilth Rttearctt Group 

SOOO P Stmt, NM, Suite 708 
yifsshington, 0,0, 20036 
(20:9872mZ0 

Informs consunters about issues that affect their health and monitors 
the wo/h of heattb-related reguiafo^v agencies. Prwnaiy areas of 
interest are health planning, health care linancing, patients' rights 
and the safety of lood, drugs and m^edical devices Produces many 
healltvrelaled pubiicatiorts Also a quarterly r>ewspaper, Public 
Citizen (Free on a inal basis ) 



Rural America 

1346 Connecticut AvenuB, /^,W, 
m^tiington, D.C. 20036 
{202} 659-2800 

Seeks to make certain that the needs ol rural people are con- 
sidered when public policies and programs are formulated, 
includmg those aflecting ^ural health clinics Serves as a national 
clearinghouse tor health and other information and services to 
indivtda3IS and groups Out}|ishes moathly ne^v5pape^, Rtitat America 
($iO/year to nonmenibers) 



Publications 

Catafog of Federaf tieaith fie^ources. National Governors' Assoc*^ 
ation> 444 North Capilo* Street. Washington, DC. 20001 1979 iSZ ) 
Prowdes jinfo/mal»on about (t) Federal programs thai provide assis- 
tance lor Ihe delivery oJ health services, and (2) Federal programs 
that are not speUic to the health care area but provide potential 
resources l^r asstslir>n in the delivery o' health services. 

Frost, Shelley, Fearoo, Zila. and Hymann, Her;>eit. A Consuner's 
Ouide to Evatuating Medical Technoiogy, Consun[>er Comnvission 
on the Accreditation ot Health Services. Inc , 377 Park Avenue 
South. New VOrk. New York tOOia 1979 ($7 ) Designed to help 
consigners and health care Professionals make in*'>rmed judgments 
atx)at costly medical equipment Details the tegat rofe of the con- 
stimer health planning end lanhty tviard operatiCMis, suggests key 
ques]K)ns to ash when confronted with decisions about acquisi1ic»i 
and d»striiHf1ton of medical technology 

He0ith Resources Administration: Catalog of Pubfications, 
He^itth Resources Admmrsl ration, (!>fficeot Communicatbns^ 3700 
East'West Highway^ Room lO^A, Hyatlsville, Maryland 20782 1979 
(Free.) Lists most ot the Administration's health publicationsi gives a 
brief desertion and includes an availability statement. 

Healthy Peopfe: The Surgeon General*^ Report on Health Pro- 
motioi} artd Disease Preventtpri, Stymie ndent of Documer^Sp 
U.S Governntent fainting Office. Washington. D C 20402 1979 
(Pubhcation No DHEVWPHS 79^E071. S5) Details major nskb to 
good heai'h and outlines a na* "^al program for improving heatth 
Hear "lolion and protection are addressed as are preventive 
health se*vice'' 

Itlig, Peter T,. Planning Heaith Care Delivery Systems. Program m 
Urban and Regtonal Studies. Room 209. West Sibley Hall. CorneJI 
University. Ithaca. New Yorl^ 14853. 1974. ($6.) An^yzes economic 
factors rn pfannmg healTh care delivery and presents current ap- 
proaches to providing comprehensiv3 ambulatory health care. 
Geared for Health Main1enar>ce Organizalions (HMOs), health plan- 
ning agencies, ambulatory care facitilies. Presents an optimum 
nrxxlel and proposes mplementalton suggestions 

Prescription for Primary Heaith Care: A Community Ouldebooit. 
Program in Urban and Regional Studies. Room 209. West Sibley 
Hallp Cornell University. Ithaca, New York t4853 1980 (S6 \ Guide 
lor organjZ(f>g comn^umtv residents, probes s?(ills necessary tor resi- 
dent participation ir 'a** ■ ^^umty-tdsed am^iatory care planning and 
delivery Pnmaiye*.» ..^h^is on rural sellings Produced by the Pfi* 
mary Care D'^velor Mt Proiecf (Cornell Unrversnyh McJed by the 
University ar*^ ihe US ^'"b'lc Health Service 
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The foffowfng publlcallons are available ai no cost from Ihe 
Bureau of Communlly Health Services. U.S. Publfc Health Ser- 
vice. S600 Rshers Lane, Room 7-05. Rockville, Maryland 20857: 

Am buiatofy Hesith Care Standards. 1977 (Lmted suDoty ) G^ves 
standards to t>e used by heariti renters as a seir-assessment toor 

fa?/ft/y Ptanntng Gutdehnes for Ambulatory Health Centers. 
1978 Intended as a gen^idi guid'^ for the planning and (fevelopmei^t 
of ambuialofy health centers 

Hospimt'Affttiaied Primary Care Centers Program Guidance 
Materiat. \979 Provides mlormaiion \o assist the Department ot 
Health. Educatior) and Welfare's reg^^at olhces m developing 
pjoieci grants loi hospitals wishing to reorganize their o\)tj>ai ^nt 
care resources ro provide primary care lo medicaUy underS'x^rved 
popufiioons 



Clearinghouses 

Clearinghouse for Adult Education 
and Lifelong Learning 

6011 Executive Boutevard 
Rockviiie, Maryiand 20852 
(800) 638 6628 (Toii Ueeh 

CleerJnghouse on Health Indexes 

National Cenler for Heaflh Sta1ls1k:s, DIvfsion cl Analysis 

Center Bul^dhg, Room 2*27 

3700 taSt-Wesi Highway 

Hyattsviiie, Marytand 20T82 

(301)436-7035 

National Cteartngheuee on Aging 

Office of Human Devetepment Administration en Aging 

330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washingfon, D.C. 20201 
{202} 245-0188 

National Cteerlnghouse for Alcohol fnfoimation 
National Jhslituteon Alcohol Abuse ar J Alcoholism 

P.O. Box 2345 
Bocf(viUe. Maryland 20852 
(301)468-2600 

National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information 
National Institute on Drug Abuse 

Parktam Building, Room 10A53 
5$00 Fishers Lane 
Rockvitle, Maryland 20857 
(301)443*6500 

National Cfearinghouse for Family Planning Information 

Office for Family Planning 

Bureau of Community Heatth Services 

P.O. Box 2225 
Rockvtlle, Maryland 20852 
(301)881*9400 

National Clearinghouse for Menial Health tntormatlon 
Netlonel Instilule of Mental Health 

Parklawn Building. Boom UA33 
5600 Ffshers Lane 
Rockviltet Maryland 20857 
(301)443*4517 



National Heafth Planning Infomiallen Center 
Health Resources Administration 

Center Building* Room 522 
3700 £ast-West Highway 
Hyattsvitle, Maryland 20782 
i301}43&$738 

Oflice of Cancer Communicallons 
National Cancer Institute 

7910 Woodmont Avenue, Suite 1320 
Bethesda, Maryland 20205 
(301) 4$$-4070 



Providing Alternative Health Care 

Organizations 

American Association of Retired Persons 

1909 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20049 
{202} 872*4700 

Operates the National Gerontology Resource Center Furnishes 
inforniiaiion o" agihg and the etderiy* niiamtains extensive library 
ol niiaterials t^n gerontology and retirement 

American Holistic Medical Association 

Route 2. Welsh Coulee 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601 
(608) 78&2$$0 

Sejves as professional source of mformatioh lor physicians and 
other health Professionals interested m the principles ol "medi- 
cirte of the whole person " Holds national confcrenves Publishes 
a directory of hotisttc physicia is {available on\y to r>iennbers^ IreeK 
ard a monthly newsletter, Holfsuc Medfcme ($20/year (or non- 
members, free to nnembers ) 

Bureau of Community Health Services 
as. Public Health Service 

6600 F/sfters Lane, Room 7-05 
Rockdale, Maryland 20857 
(301) 443*2320 

Maintains programs on Appalachian health. cor>imuniiy health, 
lamiiy planning, health m underServed rural areas, r>iaternal and 
Child health and migrant health Operates the National Health 
Service Corps and several specrai programs Publicatrons 
available on all of ll.e above programs 

National Council on Wholistic TherapeuUcs and Medicine 
GPO, Box H 

eroo*f/yn. New York 11202 
(212) 683*4793 

Federatton cl groups interested ifi an ml eg rated system ol tiealing 
C)(pfores new and innovative therapeutic techniques, pronwtes 
education m preventive medicine and 'lissemmates information 
tVoLigh a journal and a monthly newsletter for members Con- 
ducts seminars and conferences 

Office ol Health Mai^.tenance Organizations <OHMOs) 
US. Public Health Service 
12420 Park^awn Drive 
fiockvflte. Maryiand 20857 
(301) 443^2m 

A6mtntsb>::> th3 HMO Acl of J973 Fosters the expansron and 
grov^ th of HMOs and enfoices Federal taws 'd*\d regulations 
relating to them PubKshes and distnbuteS njuny pubhcat*onS on 
HMOs (Free) 
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Wholistlc Heallh Centers^ Inc, 

;37 South Oartiefd Street 
Hinsdale, WSnois 60$2l 
i$12) $2$'1920 

Promotes Ireatment ol social and spiritual pfOtoJems along w»th 
physical and mental artmenis Provicies lechntcai assisiance m estab- 
iisnmg wtioiistic health centers Distributes reprints ol articles arKj 
news Clippings on whoiisttc health care and publishes informative 
monogtaphs as wel; as quarterly newsietJer (Free to members ) 



Publications 

Otrectorf of Suraf Heafth Care Programs^ Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare. Assistant Secretary for Plannirig and Evaiua- 
i*on/HeaJthH H^nnphfev Suiidrng, Room 500 Independence 
Avenue, SW, Wasrunglon. DC 20201 1980 (Free) Describes ap- 
proximately 1 .000 innovative primary health care programs frurai) 
Jncftides mfcrmafon on staffing, serv^e area. £>as^s for fees, etc 

Ka^. LesSie J , Wholistic Dfmensions in He^ng: A Resource 
Guide, DouWeday & Company. Pnc , Garden City, New York 197S 
($7 95) Covers !he spectrum of ihe virtKilistic approach to heatlhn 
vwth Chapters devoied \o a wide variety of subjects (eg , childbirth 
programs, wholtstic groups and centers) Lists numerous groups 
active in each field, with a short descriptton of Iheir activities 

The loilowing publications ere availsble at no cost from the 
Bureau of Community Heallh Servtces* U,S, Publrc Health Ser- 
vice« 5600 Ffst^rs Lane, floom 7-05^ flockviile, Marylar>^ 20S57t 

Directory of Communtty Heafth Centers, 1976 <L*mited supply ) 
Lists, by regton. afl community health centers which have received 
funding (lOm the Bureau 

B<tatpment Gutdettne^ tor Ambulatory health Centers, t97S 

Guide for De^efoping Nutntion Se/v/ces m Community fieatth 
Programs^ 197S PrOvicJfis technical gunJance on how to plan, 
develop and evaluate nutrition services as an mtegraf pati of com- 
mumty health care P/ograms 

Potfcy and Procedures Manuaf for Governing Board Memders, 
i979 Provides an ove/view ol the functions of a Governing Board m 
a health facikty and informs Board rtiembers o( tt^eir role and 
fesponsibihtres Also avaifabfe m Spanish 1960 

Procurement Guidetines tor Community Health Cenfers i976 

Putltcations of the Bureau of Community fieatth Services 1979 
CcfTipiete tislmg ul the Sufea^ & pubircatjonSn with a brief descnpr.on 
of each 

Space Guidelines for Ambulatory Heafth Centers. t977 

Tha following publicetions are a\ailable at no cost from Ihe D^ 
lice of HeaNh Maintenance Organizatio/is (OHMD)^ U,S, Public 
fleadth Service, 12420 Parfclawn Driven flockville, Maryland 20357: 

Federal Fmnctal Assistance for HMOs. 1980 Descr^be^ :he 
lype; of Federal assi&t^ince ava^tabte under the HMO Act, and how it 
may be obtained 

HMO Fea^blttty Study Guide^ 197^1 Des.^ned ro assisi poreniiai 
HMO sponsorSn their srafi ancf ccnsuiiants m conductir>g an hMO 
teasfbiU'y study Addresses both ob|ect«ve data analysis and subjec- 
tive deiermiratron of nsk 



The following six pubticallons comprise the "flural Heallh 
Center Oevelopitwnl Series/' available from Balllnger Publishing 
Company^ 17 Duiister Street* Cambfkfge« Massachusetts 02130, 
All 1979, Describes Ihe achtevemenlSi problems and limitations 
of rural outpatient heallh centers. Set evatlable In hardback ($60> 
or sof Icover (S31.7^ or individually as priced beiow: 

A:tord, Terry W . Fac^Jty Planning, Design and Construction ol 
Rvrat Health Centers. <$17 50, soficover $995 ) 
Be/nsiein, James D h Hege. Frederick P , and Farran, Christophef. 
Sural Health Centers in the United States. {S\0. sottcover $5 95) 

Denham. Joh/iW. and Packard, C GJenn, jr. Clinical Roles »: 
Rural Health Centers, fSlO, softcover $5 96.) 

Suikvan, Robert J . Medl'^t Record and Index Systems for Com- 

muntty Practice. ($12M> sof (cover $6 95 ) 

Wade, TorJen L and Brocks, Edward F , Planning and Managing 

Rural Heatth Centers, i$15, softcover $795.) 

Warren. David G, A Legal Guide for Rural Heatth Programs^ ($15. 

softcover $795) 

NOTE Also see Health Resources under "General " 



Identifying Specialized 
Health Services 

Organizations 

Hospice Institute for Sducelion* Training and Aesaarch 

76$ Prospect Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 06511 

(20$) ?B9'im or 7$9'5$71 

Sponsors courses iau^:M by nationally recognized faculty who 
specialize m the care of the lerminally ilt and their families. 
Continuing education credit lor these courses is available. The 
Institute also provides technical assistance to develop hospice 
programs Publishes semiannually. Catotog of Courses, (Free ) 

Hospice of Marin 

77 Mark Drive, #79 

San Rafael, California 9490$ 

(415) 472-6240 

Offers broad r^n^e of services related to hospices, including five- 
day semmaf on " Oeve^op^ng a Hospice Care Tean\" worksfiops. 
conierences. publications Operates itr* second oitJest hospice 
program in ;h'' United Stales 

Materntly Center Associetlon 

4$ Bast 92nd Street 

New York, New York 7002$ 

<2l2) $69-7300 

National vOli^niaxy heatth agency dedicated to the improvement 
of maternity care Serves as mdtOrmty care informatton cfeanng' 
house Numerous publications avaifabie, including jeprints oi 
recent journal articles 



HMO Focus, eimontiiiy newsletter ^ ,MOs and the HMO program 

National HMO Development Strategy Through 1986, 1913 Out- 
imes goaiSn strategyr priorities and impienrvem;"' on plan for hMO 
deveiopr-ient 

Putltcations on HMOs available from ihe Office of Health 
MaltitenAnce Organizations. Bimonthly Ltstmg of pub'icai^ons. arti- 
cle reprints, laws and regulattors. etc 
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National Association of PafOnIs and Profaesionais for $ef a 
Allematives in Chilcfbirth t^APSAC} 

RO. Box 26? 

M^ftte HHf, Missouri 63764 
($14)238*2010 

Encourages and asc m impiemenhng lanwly-c Entered child- 
birth programs and m establishing ch^ldbeanng centers Mam- 
Iannis duectories. including one on birtti centers QuarteHy 
newsietler* NAPSAC Wews (Free to numbers ) 

Nalional Co uncil of Sanior CitHans, Inc. 
ISIIKStreei N.W. 
Washington^ 20005 
(202) 347*8800 

Workb to mak^ cerlam lhat the nghts and needs of semo^ citizens 
are addressed m legislation and governnnent regUatiOnS. actively 
lobbies ror national health insurance. $octat security issuas. etc 
Heaiin is one of nriany areas addressed Poblib^es n\onthry. 
Senior Cittzen Wews ($4/year ) 

Nalional Hospfca Organization 

$01 Toweft Suite 506 
$01 Mapte Ay/enue West 
Vienna, Virginia 22180 
(703) 9$8'4449 

Pionnoies understaf>dirtg of the hospice concept among health 
care pj^ofessionais and the public, and p^ovKfes techmcar assis* 
tance and evaluation services to hosptce organizations in their 
rorm^tive years. Develops and maintains standards of care in 
program planning and implementation Makes available basic 
training nnate'ials and a U\m on hOSp^ce care. Publishes monthly. 
Nattcnai Hosptce Oigantzatton Ne^tetter ($8/year to non* 
members ) 

Nalional Instituta of Mental Haaitti 
U.$. Public Healtti Sarvica 

5600 f=ist}ers Lane 
Rock^titte, Maryland 20^7 
($01} 443 3600 

Provides leadership, policies and goais for the Fedeiai effort m 
the promotion of mental health, the prevention and treatment of 
mentai illness and the rehabintation of affected individuals 
Wnies and drst/ibutes many pubhcations or> these loPfcs 



Publications 

Aitmatives = /ftrfepandence. Division of Agmg, Utah S!ate 
Department of Socrai Services. PO Box 2500* Salt Lake City, Utah 
d4t10 1977 (Free)Report of a task force seeking atterr^tives to 
nursing home care Addresses (he problem of Ste3dily increasing 
costs of nurSir^ home care and the effectiveness of alternative Sup^ 
port systems 

Oifectory of Adutt Day Care Carters* MeaUh Standards and Quality 
Bureau. Health Care Rnancrng AominiSI ration. Deparlnrtent of Health. 
Education and Welfare, 1849 Gwynn Oak Ortve. Baltimore, Maryland 
?12a7 (Free ) Compted by the DiviS*on of Lorvcj-Term Care, which is 
speciin^aiiy concerned wilh the devefopmeni of standards lor (ong* 
term care as weif as surv^/ and cert»ricat(cn activHies AdUrt day 
care programs included are restorative* nr^amtenance Or social 

f^frsf Amencan Hospice. Ttiree Years of Home Care. HoSfMce. 
tnc . 76S Prospect Street, New Haven. Connecticut 0651 1 1978 
($t5 75 ) A connprehenSive lode mto the th^ry and praclfce of hos^ 
pice work Provides guidance on the establishment of a home care 
program. u*(ii2at>on of community resoufces. selection ol staff, etc 



Hospice: An Aiternative tVay to Care for the Oying, Gitly Budd 
Fitms. rnc . 235 East 57th Sireet* New York. New Vofk 1002? ig78. 
(May be rented or purchased Write for prices) A lemmdocumen^ 
tary liVn intended to create community awareness, understanding 
and acceplartce of the hosptce movement Developed by the Nation- 
al Hospcca Organization Also available on inch video cassette. 

"Hospice Care: An Altemative.'* Boutder County Hospice. Inc . 
2^ 18 14th street. Boulder. Colorado 80302 Revised 1960 (Rental 
fee* $25) A25^inute siKfe/lape presentation, with audio, that des- 

bes the organization of a hospice tionrie care program. and Jhe 

essenltat characteristics ol hospice care services 

ijubc, rtulh W and Ernst. Eunice "tne Chlldbearing Cei^ier: An 
Aitetnatfve to ConventionaJ Care/' Nursing Outtoot(, Votunne 26* 
issue ^2. Decerriber 1978. (Reprints OS cents each from Matefnily 
Center Assocjation, 46 East 92nd Street* Ne.^ York, New Yoik 
10028.) Artjcie reviews the operation and experience of the Maternrty 
Center Association's Chtidbearing C^er and sets forth some 
assumptions and ganeret principles for the establishment of simifar 
centers 

The Standards of a Hospica Program of Care. National Hospice 
Organization. 301 Tower, Suite 506, 301 Mapte Avenue west, Vienna > 
Virginia 22180. 1979. ($12 lo members; $20 to nonmenters ) Serves 
as the basts for ruture accredtttng of hospice programs by the Na- 
ttonat Hospice Organization. P^owJes a description of a hospfce care 
program and the hosfrice team. 

NOTE Also see Health Resou/ces under "(Beneral " 

Emphasizing Health Education 
and Self*Care 

Organizations 

8ur«au of H^Uh Cducttton 
Canttr for DIstasa Control 

Attentat Georgia $0$33 
(404) $29^3205 

Hetps inform and educale individuals and families so they car 
make rnteiligent decisions and lake knowledgeable action wjth 
respect to their health Supports model and expenmental pr^ 
grams to establish health education methodology Assists state 
and iocat health agencies m mttialrng, strengthening and deliver- 
ing health education progranns 

OHic« of ProfatslontI Public Health Educatfon 

125 Worth Street 

New York, New VorJt 1001$ 

(212) 56$'5802 

Offe s technical assistance and advice on nvethods of providing 
community health education programs and outreach Numerous 
publications on a variety of health education topics available at 
no co^ 

TaI'Mad Inc. 

22700 Cootey OrNe 
Coiton, California 92$24 
(714) 825*6034 

Witi provide mfornr^ation on how to implement a TeJ*Med phone-in 
tape progiam for organizations cOnce ied with health care edu 
catw Publishes monthly. Tes^Medh' ^^sietter (Free) 
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Publications 

Acute HospitafitfS: A Consumer's Gutde to Health Care Costs, 
The Maryland Pct>1ic (ntefest Researc*- Gfoup, University ot Mafy* 
larx*. College Park, Maryland 20742 1977 (S2 ) Analyzes ihe feia- 
ttonship between me hospital pfiysic^an and ms^irance company as 
factcis in health care costs Illustrate ho^f special sewrces offered 
by hospitals contribute to inflated costs 

Anderso{)p JacK Caftet, Brad, and Bryson. Anita, impfementtng the 
EPSDT Program: A Step-ByStep Guide for Commur)fty Orgar^t^ 
lations. National Econoouc Devefcpment and Law Center, 2 150 
Shaituck Avenue. Surte 300, BefkeJey, Calitornra 94704 ?978 fFree ) 
Reference gutde to »mpfemeottng Medtcaid's £ariy and Periodic 
Screening. Diagnosts and Treatment Program (gPSDT), which is 
de^igr^ed to identify low^ncome children ^^fitr^ medical Pfobiems and 
Provide eafiy tceatme^i 

Guide to PrescriptfOf} Ofog Prices. Healin Care Financing Adminjs- 
IratiOn. Pharnnaceuttcai ana Medtcai Supplies Branch. £a$t Low Rise 
Building, Roo^n tC5, 640i Security Bouievardp Baltimore. Maryland 
2t235 t980 (Free ) A cof^iparattve Price hst ol t66 prescription 
drugs- intervJed to promote cost^conscious prescribing and dispens- 
mg o( -drugs. 

York State Pn^criptior) Drug Formufary Health EdiJCdtion 
Service. PO Box 7^Z& Albar^y. New York 12224 i979 (Si ) PoE> 
lushed i>, the sfale Heailh Oeparirttrir Lsrs approxjrnately "'OO 
prescription drugs by both generic and !ra(Je names 

Washingtof) Consumers' Checkbook: Health. Washington Center 
tof iheSludj^of Se'wces. l9iOKSt/eei NW,Surie303 Wasrung- 
ton, DC £0bC6 i976 <$4 95) Conr>prehertSive guide to health care 
in the meiropoJfian afca of Washington. DC Serves as an example 
fc< others ivishirtg to publish suc^< a guide to heatth care m their 
comnnunities 

The following pubQcatiofis zre avalfabEe at no cost from the 
3ur«au of Community Heallh Services, US, Public Health Ser- 
vicet 5600 Fishers Lane^ Room 7-05, Rockville, Mafytand 2Qfi$7: 

A Gwde to Heatth Bducattori rn Amhufatory Care Settings. i979 
Outhrres ways m which heatth education strategies can be developed 
withir> an annbulatory care cerxter and how they cai be irr^pfennented 
etrecii^ei/ Identd^es and crobes several of the most important 
opportunities for consumer health etfucaTiOi^ 

An tntertm Guide for Health Education /n a Heafth Care System 
I9?8 (Limited suppJy available > OutJine;? jtMC be ^fXJciftcd ir 
the heai[h education portton ol an appiiudi-L^' ' Ffder^+i furjdirr^ 
ar>d other asst&tar>ce tor the imt. tion. deve-^^i/fnwii .nofniuung jnj 
assessn^rtl ot health care system project: 

Th« lodowing publications are avalEable on a subscription basis, 
at no cost, fronn the Bur^u of Healfh Education, Center for 
Disease Control, Atlanta^ Georgia 30333: 

Curfer}t Awawess m Heatth EdtKation Monthly ^idexmg ana 
absiractfig journal for prowde'S of heaJlh education 

Foca; Pomts. Monthly newsletter Available to those interested and 
engaged m hcauh educ;ition Provides mformaljon on PfOgrama and 
orojectb being carried oui on Jocai state. reg^onaL dnd ijalponai icveib 

NOTE Also see Health Resources onder General 



Increasing Citizen Participation in 

Health Planning 

and 

Winning Health Care Power 
Organizations 

Bureau of Health Planning 
Heatth Resources Administration 

3700 e^SMVesf Highway, Room 10^44 
Hyattsvifle, fi4aryfar)d 20782 
i30V 4360104 

Administers the National Health Planning and Fiesources 
DevetoPment Act (Public Law 93-641) which created a system of 
tocat and state heatth piann^ig agencies Produces arvd distributes 
mar/ publications 

Consumer Coatitlon for Health 

151 fK Street, W,W„ Suite 220 
Washir)gtor), D,C. 20005 
(202} $72 0670 

Advocacy group composed cf national and local organizations 
and individuals concerned about heallh policy Works with Health 
Systems Agencies Provides mlornnattonp technical assistance 
and public education progranns Publishes newsletter, CHAN 
(Consumer Health Action Network) (6 issues/yeaf . ffee to members ) 

Gray Panlhers 

3635 Chestr)Ut Street 
Phiiadefphfa, Per)r)Sytvan'^ 19104 
(215} 382-3300 

Works on issues reiadng to nursing homes and the aged Maintains 
national network ol olhces PulMiShes a manual lof organizing Atsa 
bimcnthi/ newstefier, Netmrk (S5/year ) 

National Citizens* Coalition for Nursing Home Reform 

1424 16th Street, N,W., Suite 204 
Washingtor), D,C, 20036 
{202} 7978227 

Activities based on collective work of member groups, including, 
nnonitormg the duality o' service in nurstng homes, providing 
public education regarding nursing home issues, organizing and 
pronriotmg consun^ei invoJvenrtenI or» important boards at comn^u- 
ruty leveJ 5i?rves as a cJearmghouse lor jnfornnatjon on nursing 
home issues. Pubhshes newsletter, Coiiatm (8 issues/year, $l5) 

National League for Nursing 

Council of Home Health Agencies and 00"* ^ unffy 

Health Services 

10 Columbus Circle 

New York, New York 10019 

(212)582.1022 

PjOvicie4> <,crnsuitdtive services related to honne and community 
heaah services (exdmpies inc]u<Je surveying community health 
needs, marketing, organization structure, program planning an<J 
evaluation) Operates jointly with the Annerrcan Public Health 
Associatton. a voluntary program for the accreditation of hor^e 
tieajlh agencies and communuy nursirtg services Produces a wide 
vafrcty of publications oo nufsmg services artd education 
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Nursing Horn Residents Advisory Council 

3231 First Avenue, South 
Minneapolis Minnesota 5540$ 
(612) 8278151 

Repfesenis more lhan 1 0,000 eiderly people thfougti resideoT coun- 
cils in 96 nursing homes througtioul Mtnnesoia Provtdes v;orkShops. 
traming progTams and resource kits lo help nursmg home residents 
Speak up withm ttteir homes and before regulatory and legislative 
bodies Offers informatfon packet expiau^ir^g residents^ nghts and 
another stx)wmg how to form reSKfent councils ($t each) 

Office of Consumer Affairs 

Food and Drug Administration (FOA) 

5600 Fishers Lane, 8oom 1685 
Rocifvitie, Maf^fan<f 20857 
(301) 443-5006 

Sponsors (among others) the following two prOj^'^tS 
QonsOfnerVKdmcacT^ifts Jrammg project Designed lo give 
consumers the knowledge and skills essential to accurately and 
effeciiveiy represeni Ihe pubhc mteresi through FOA advisory 
nrwchanjsms, wjih special (ocus on adv(So/y comnuttee fspre- 
senlation 

Natfonai Consomer A/^^reness and Acc&ss Project Designed to 
raise a general awareness of me FDA and iis statutory lespon- 
SMIfes Purpose is to enable grassroots consumers to acl on 
thejr own behalf m reaching ihe AdmimStratjon rhrough pehhons, 
evjdentfary heanngs and djecl comment on proposed rufes and 
regulations 



Pubticattons 

Sogue, Ted and Wolfe. Sidney M . Trrmminy the Fat Oft Health 
Care Cosrs.* A Consumer's Guide to Taking Over Health Pianning. 
Heallh Research Group, 2000 P Street. N W . WasTiingion, D C 
S)036 1976 (S2 ) Discusses Ihe role of consumers *n Heaflh 
Systems Agencies (HSAs) and r>rovKfes Ihe rationale ior cor^mer 
jrwolvement m heallh piar^mr^g Gives background leading up to the 
hSA concept 

Consirmer Heaith Action Networi^iCHAti) Newsietter. Sponsored 
by Ihe Consumer Coalition for Heallh (CCHK 175i N Street. N W. 
Washington. 0 C 2O036h and the Pobtic Citizen Heallh Research 
Group. 2000 P Slreef. N W Suite 708. Washington. D C 20036 
Bimonlhly fFree to members of CCH ) Broad coverage of health 
issues, inciudifig health pianr^ing, patients' rtghls and heailh care 
financing HeUOt\$ on Congressional acttvittes. Department of HeaUh. 
Education and Weilare actions ar>d consume? organrzatjons 

Cook. John S A Heaith Services Cost Review Commtsston Staff 
Paper, A Discussion of the Oauses oi Hospitai Cost inffation 
Maryland HeaUh Services Cost Review Commission. £01 West 
Preston Streel. Baltimore, Maryland 2t20i 1977 (Free ) Examines 
the current health care fmartcmg systerr^ and outlines how its struc^ 
ture may preveni the success of rale setiing. planning and Profes- 
sional Standards Review Orgamzattcn efforls Discusses the reiati ^ 
Ship belvxeen planning and rate settmg 

Tha First Anntiai Heaith Ptanntng Directory: 1978. American 
Heallh Planning AssociaiEOn, I60i Connecticut Avenue N W . Suite 
700 Washington, D C 20009 1978 (Free ) LiStS more than 300 
health-related tnlormalK>r^ sources (organizations), wtth Short descrip- 
tions of program services and publications 



A Han</t>ooif for Consumer ParticiPatfon fn Heahh CarePfannfng: 
Update Btue Cross Association, i700 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C 20006 1979. (Free.) Describes how recjuire- 
ments of the Health PJannmg and Resources Devetopment Aci are 
being carried out ar)d how k>ca] Health Systems AgerKies are faring. 
Case studies from around the country a^^ presented The 1977 edt- 
t^on, which gives wifomiation about the enlarged consunwr role m 
health planning as called for by the 1974 Acl, is also avatlable. 

Horn, Unda and Griesal. Elmma, Nursing Homes: A Citizen's 
Action Guide, Gray Panthers, 3635 Cheslmil Streel. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania l9lO». l977.($4.5O0 Describes how nursing homes 
operate and gives strategies for broiglrtg about reform. Suggests 
techniques for consumer organiztfig ar>d presents several case 
studies. Includes extensive btbi»ographv and list of other resources. 

Opening HospHai Doors— Free Heaith Care for Community 
Peopfe. Massachusetts Health Care Coalition, US Trenioot Street, 
Boston. Massachusetts OSiii 1979. (Free ) Details patients* tegal 
rtghts to free hospital care 

Report on Coaiitions to Contain Heaith Care Cosfs. Goverivnent 
Research Corpofat*of», 1730 M Street, N W, Washmgtoa DC 
20036. 1979. ($2.65.) A resource and guide for employers, unions, 
thirc^rty payers a,nd pubtic policy makers interested in inKiatir^ or 
pariiCrpating in comnumrty^based health care cost coniaJrvnent acliv- 
jties. Includes m-Oepth case studies ol four coalitions, plus a dtecus- 
sion of types and sources ol data available \c gam an understandir^g 
of heaHh care servKre and expendrture patterns 

Toois for Heatth Planning: A Consumer Worl^book, Cal-PIRG. 
3(XXI E Street, San Diego, California 92iOt . 1979. ($5.) Resource 
manual providing information on niany health care issues, empha- 
sizing citrzert participate ir> the health f^annmg process 

The following publications are availabto «t no cost ffom th« Bur^ 
eau of HoaKh Ptannlngi Health Rtsowce^ Administration, 3700 
East-West Highway, Room 10-44i Hyattsvltlei Mvytand 20732: 

Cataiog of Heauh Resources Administration Pubiications^ 1979. 
Lists many of the publications produced by ihe three bureaus of the 
Heallh Resources Administration (Bureau of Health Planning, Bureau 
of Health Manpower and Bureau c* Health Facilities Fmam^ing, Com^ 
pitance and Conversion) 

Heaith Pianntng tn Action: Achieving Equai Access to Ouaiity 
HeaSth Care at a Reasonat)te Cost, i979. Profiles the successful 
planning etIOrts ol seven Health Systems Agencies and shows how 
these agencies are beginning to curb heaith costs 

Heaith Pianning Newsietter for Governing Body Memt)ers, 
Monthly newsletter Geared lor participants in health planning activ* 
ittes authorized under the National Heallh Planning and Resources 
Oevefopmenl Act 

^'OTE Also see Hearth Resources urKter "General " 
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Appendices 

Appendix \ Dnefiy describes Federal piograriib and/Of administering of^ces which have provided lechnical or finan- 
cial assistance to our featured groups For rtiOre infOfmatjon about these as well as other government assisiance 
programs foi wh*ch youj group mtght be eligible, we have included a hsttng of addresses and phone numbers for 
national ard. where appropnale. agency regronal offices 

Reminders Somet^mes Federal prograrr.^ change Bui authonhes charged wah implemenhng the programs can 
usuaiiy teii you it a discontinued program 'sas bem replaced oi if anolhei program can provrde assistance for your 
parlicuMr needs Aiso. Federal program funds are generally distributed through state and^or local government agerv 
c^es where ihey are channeled ro quaJify^ng groups Therefore, we suggest you fjrsf write to the appropr/ate regional 
office for additional informalion 

Appendix I) t^;^ptu^^^ tne National Consumer Cooperative BjnK. a new organizaLon created by Congress that provides 
tecnnjcai ano financit^. asbtstance io those wishing to launch nonprofit cocperatv/e ventures The law creating it as 
well as file siruciure ' the new bank is explained 
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Federal Programs and Offices 
ACTION 

United Stales Department of Agriculture 
Deoartment of Commerce 
Community Services Administration 
Department oi Energy 
Environmental Protection Agency 
General Services Administration 
Department of Healthn Education ard Welfare 
Department of HouSiny arVj Urban Development 
Department of Justice 
Department ol Labor 

National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
National Science Fourtdation 
D<?rK:rtmenl of Transportation 
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ACTION 



ACTION'S purpose ts to mobthze Amencans fot voiuntaty servtce thtoughout the Untied States and develop- 
ing countnes thtough ptograms whtch help meet bastc human needs and support the belt help efforts offow- 
tncome individuals and communities. 

AC HON administers and coordinates the domestic and tnternationat volunteer programs sponsored by the 
Fedetal government, whtch fostet sell reliance and uttltze available human and economtc resources to over 
come condttions of poverty. Through spectal demonstration grants and programs, ACTION also tests new 
ways of bringing volunteer resources to bear on human, social and economtc problems. It identifies and 
develops the widest possible range of volunteer service opportunities fot Amencans of ages and 
backgrounds. 



Special Volunteer Program 

Tesis new melhbds of encouraging the use of 
/olunteers m programs specifically relating to 
honnan, social and environmental needs as they 
relate to the poor and near poor. Adnninistered by 
Ihe Offjce of Policy Planning. 

The following Is a list of offices that will help you In 
locating further information ^ut the programs high- 
lighted as well as others for which your group mighl 
qualify. We suggesi where appropriate to start wllh the 
regiorral office nearest you. {See Map) 
National Office: 
ACTION 

Gene/ai information 
806 Connecttcui Avenue. N W 
WOShingm DC 20525 
(202) 393-3111 



Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 
Program 

Trains and places volunteers to supplement efforts 
of community organizations to eliminate poverty and 
poverty related human, social and environmental 
problems. Provides Irmited grant awards to cilizen 
organizations. Administered by the Domestic and 
Anti-Poverty Opera I ions Office. 
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ACTION 

Regional Offices: 

1 ACTION 

John W McCOfnf>ack J-ederal QuiWing 

Ftoom 1420. POCH 

Boslon< Massachuselts 02109 

(617)223^501 

2 ACTION 

26 Federal Pjaza. SuiJe i6l t 
New VJfk, New York \VC07 
Q\2) 264-5710 

3 ACTION 

US CustOnnnouse Room n2 
Second and Chesinui Streets 
PhiWjcJel0hja, Pennsylvania i9l06 
(215^ 597-9972 

4 ACTION 
lOi MariGiia Sireei. N W 
25th Floor 

Atlanta. GeOfgia 10103 
(404) 242-2859 

5 ACTION 
t NOflh Wacker Dfivo Room ^22 
Chicago, llhnofs 60606 
i2^2> 353-5107 

6 ACTION 
COriigan Tower Qunding. SuiJe 1600 

North Si Paoi Slreei 
Oaiias. Toxas /5?0i 
f2i^) 7^9-1116 



8 



ACTION 

2 Galeway Center. Suite 330 
Fourih arxJ State 
Kansas Oly. Kansas 66101 
(8t6) 37444P6 

ACTION 

COlunnbine Suiiding. Roonn 201 
1845 She/nnan Street 
Denver. Colorado 80203 
(303) 327-2671 



10 



ACTION 

211 Mam Stieet. Fifin Floor 
San Francisco. CadfOrnia 94105 
(415)556^1736 

ACTION 

1601 Secocid Avenue 
Seattle. Washington 98101 
(206) 399^520 



Standard Federal Regions 
8 
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United States Department of 
Agriculture 



The United States Department of Agnculture (USDA) works to tmpwe and maintain farm income and to 
develop and expand markets abroad for agrtcultural products USDA fielps to curb poverty, hunger and 
matnutntion. ft yNorks to enhance the environment and to matntatn our production capacity by hefping tand 
owne/'S protect the soth }Nater. forests and other naturai resources Rorai deveioprnent. credit and conserva- 
tion programs are key resources for carrying out national grov^th pofiaes. The Department through inspection 
and grading services, safeguards and assures standards of Cjuaftty tn the American food supply 



Child Care Food Program 

Provfdes, through reimbursemenl and grants m at6. 
assistance lo nonprofit child care institutions and 
other care centers Designed to improve the diets of 
children 18 and under and certain handicapped peo- 
ple over 18 by providing nutritious, well-balanced 
meafs. Administered by the Food and Nutrition Ser- 
vice 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Provjoes educational programs based upon local 
needs in the broad fields of agricultural production 
and marketing, ruraf development, home economics 
and youth development. Operates as a thiee-way 
partnership comprised of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, state land grant universities and 
county governm,^nts. Activities are spearheaded by 
local County Extension Agents Administered by the 
Extension Service of the Science and Education Ad- 
ministration, 

Food Distribution Program 

Provides funds and donates food to improve the 
diets of school children and needy persons m 
households, on Indian reser^ ".tions not participating 
in the Food Stamp Prog' " and in charuable institc- 
tions. Also aids the elderly, pregnant and post par- 
tum women, infants, children and other individuals 
in need of food assistance. These programs in- 
crease the market for domestically produced foods 
acquired under surplus renrtoval of price support 
operations Administered by the Food and Nutrition 
Service. 

Food and Nutrition Service 

Administers programs to improve the nutntionat 
status of lowincome children and adults. Examotes 
are the Food Stamp Program, the National School 
Lunch Program and the Schoot Breakfast Program 



Food Stamp Program 

Provides food coupons to hefp iow-rncome 
households increase their food buying power 
Coupons are exchanged for food at authorized 
stores. Administered by the Food and Nutrition Ser^ 
vice 

4-H Youth Program 

Provides nationwide program of inlormal, out-of* 
schooi learning designed to teach Amencan youth 
how to enhance their own lives and development 
Programs include day camps, club activities, in- 
structional television senes and special interest 
courses. AdmiD'Cdred by the Cooperative Extension 
Service under the Science and Education Ad- 
ministration. 

Low^ to Moderate-Income Housing Loans 
(Section 502) 

Designed to assist rural families obtain decent, safe 
and sanitary dwellings. Loans may be used for the 
construction, repair or purchase of housing, for 
necessary and adequate sewage disposal facilities, 
and for water supply, weatherrzation and other 
f^ousing related purposes. Administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration 

Master Gardener Program 

Nationwide network of training programs conducted 
by County Extension Service Agents on the care of 
plants, soil, insect and disease control and all types 
of gardening Persons completing the Iree program 
*'repay" by donating time to other Extension Service 
elforis Admmisiered by the Cooperative Extension 
Service under the Science and Eotication Ad' 
ministration 
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Rural Seif'Help Housing Technical Assistance 
{Section 523) 

PfOvicJes financial Support for programs of lechnical 
and supervisory acsiSiance which aid needy low 
income individuals and iheir Jamifies m carrying out 
mutual self-help efforts in rural areas. Adr^nnistered 
by the Farmers :-lc>meAfimir*siration. 

Srhool Brtjak*as* Program 

Funds nutritious bi3or;fast programs for needy 
chiidrert m pu^^^'C and pr*vale schools and nonprofit 
child care institutions. Those eligible receive 
breakfast fre© or al a reduced price. Administered 
by (he Food and Nutrition Service. 

Technical and Supervisory Assistance Grant 
Program (Section 525) 

Assists low-income rural families m obtaining ade- 
quate houSing and provides guidance to promote 
continued occupancy of already adequate housing 



Funds are made available to eligible organizations 
to provide compelenl counseling lo Farmers Home 
Administration housing loan borrowers to prevent 
loan delinquency and foreclosure Administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration 

Urban Gardening Demonstration Program 

Designed lo improve the general nutrition ol low 
income families in selected cities by helping them 
establish and maintain their own vegetable gardens. 
Funds are spent for educational purposes and staff- 
ing Administered by the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vices at the land grant universities m states where 
the cities are located. 

Very Low-Income Housing Repair Loans and 
Grants {Section 504) 

Enables very low-income rural homeowners to make 
essential mjnor repairs to their homes m order to 
eliminate safety and health hazards Administered 
by the Farmers Home Administration 



The follovi/ing is a list of offices that vAW help you in 
locating further Information about (he programs high- 
lighted as v^eli as others for v^rfiich your group might 
qualify. We suggest where appropriate to start vA\h the 
regional office nearest you^ (See Map) 

Nalional Offices: 

U S Departmer>t cl AgnCullure 

Geii'^rai Informat^n 

U\t\ Sum and Indeperyjence Avenue, S W 
WashiriQlon. DC 20250 
(202^655^000 

Food amJ Nutrition Service 

General Informal^n 

U S Department ol AgrK:unure 

14th Street and Independence Avenue. S W 

Washington^ DC 2O250 

(202)447-6384 



Cooperative Exienskrn Service; 

Cooperative Extension Service 

P^ibticaJron Re<U*esis and Distribution 

Sctence and Education Admmtstratton 

US Deparlmenl of AgriCullure 

14th Street and Independence Avenue. S W 

Was^imgion. DC 2025O 

(202) 447^1 r 

or 

Check vm the stale Extension Service (ocated at state tend 

grant univarsity 

or 

Look m (ihone directory under coo nty govern nrient tor Exiensron 
ServLce 

Farmers Home Administration; 

Farmers Home Acfrnmislratron 

US Department of Agriculture 

141*1 Stteet and fndependence Avenue- S W 

Washington. DC 20250 

(202) 447^4323 

0/ 

Look in phone directory uncJer coumy (jovernment for Farmers 
Home AtJminiSJratton 
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Food and Nutritk)n Servtce 
Regional Offtees: 

Food and NutniEOn Service 
US Departn^nl of Agricoitore 
Nevi^ engiand RegfOna* Office 
33 Noflh Avenue 
Sufiingion* M^ssactiusetls 0t8O3 
(6t7) 272-4272 

Food and Nulrrtion Service 
US Department of Agriculture 
Mid-Atlar^iic Regional Office 
\ Vahistng Center 
RotDbinSviiie* Wew Jejsey 08691 



Food and Nutrition Service 

US Department o1 Agriculture 

$0iJmeast Regronal Office 

tlOO Spring Street- N W 

Atlanta. Georgia 30309 

(404)881-^131 

Food and Nutrilion Service 

US Departmer^to( Agriculture 

Mountain Plair^ RegtOnai Of()ce 

2420 West 26th Avenue* Suite 4 1 SO 

Denver* Colorado 8021 1 

(303) 837-5339 



Food and Nutrition Servtce 
US Department of Agriculture 
Sootrtvn/est flegionaf Office 
1100 Commerce SlrOel 
Da!ias< lex<'S 75242 
(214) 767<0222 

Food and Nutrition Service 
US Department of Agriculture 
Wesierr^ Regional Office 
550 Kearney Street 
San Francisco* Cakforma 94108 
(415) 556^4950 



Food and Nutntron Service 
US Deparimenl of Agriculture 
Medv/eSt Regiona) Office 
536 ^uth Clark Street 
Chicago. Itltnois 60605 
(312) 353^6664 




Department of Commerce 

The Department of Commerce (DOO encourages, serves and promotes the nation 's economtc development 
and technofogtcai advancement, ft offers as&stance and tnformatton to domestic and internattonaf business; 
provides research for and promotes the increased use of sctence and technology in the development oi the 
economy, provtdes assistance to speed the development of thv economically underdeveloped areas of the na 
^ion, assists tn the growth of minority businesses, and seeks to prevent the toss of life and property from fire 

New England Regional Commission 

Provides funds for technical assistance, research 
and development, planning and demonstration prp) 
ects that will stimulale new growth and blunt condi 
tiOns thai stiJie economjc health. Programs are 
(ocused on energy, f'^nsporlation and economic 
deveiopmenl. Authorized under Title V of the PuDliC 
Works and Economic Development Acl of 1965 as 
amended (Other sections of Ihe country have 
similar commissions ) 

EKLC 



Public Works Grants Program 

Provides assistance for the development of facilities 
which contribute to Ihe creation or retention of long- 
term employ nent opportunities Funds are provided 
for Such aclk'ities as industrial park de^efopment, 
industrial exp;jnsion and the devdiopment of water 
and sewer facilities Administered by the Ecorromtc 
Development Administration 
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Economic Development Administration 
Regional Offices: 

Economic Development Admin tsi ration 
Qeparlment o\ Commerce 
Atlantic Regjonai Oifice 
600 Arctt Stieet 

Pniladeiphia, Pennsylvania I9t06 
(215)597-1603 

Economic Development AdminiSKation 
Department of ComTiefce 
Souheastero Regtonal Office 
1365 Peachlree Street, N E . Suite 700 
Atlanta, Georgo 30309 
(J04)88l-7J0l 

Econortiic Development Administration 
Department of Commeice 
Mctlwesiem Regional Office 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 
Ch'cago, Illinois 60604 
(312) 353-7706 

Econom:c Dovetopmer^t Admtmstiation 
Oepartment of Commerce 
Rocky Mountatn Regional Office 
909 17th Sifeet 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303) 837-47M 

fconomc Deveiopmer^t Administration 

Department of Commerce 

Soul h western RegKMiai Office 

221 West Swth Street 

Austin Texas 78701 

(512) 397-546t 

Economic Development Admmtsifdii 
Departmem of Commerce 
Wesietfi Regional OJfice 
1 700 Westiake Avenue, North 
Seattle Washir^gion 98109 
(206) J42-0596 



Development Regions 




The loltowing is a fist of offices ttiat will help you in 
locating furlher inlormation atx)ul the programs high- 
lighted as well as others for which your group might 
qualify. We suggest where appropriate to slart with the 
1 t-gionaf office nearest you. (See Map) 

National Offices: 

Depattmer^* of Commerce 
General Information 

14lh Street and Cofisiitution Avenue, N W 
Washington, DC 20230 
(202) 377-2000 

Economic DeveEopmeot Administration 

General fnfornnat^on 

Department oi Comnrterce 

f 4ih Street and Constitution Avenue, N W 

Washington, DC 20230 

(202)377-51*3 
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H1l6 V Regional Commissions: 

Coastal Ptair^s Regional Commission 
Depart mer^t of Comnnerce 
215 Easi Bay Street 
Charleston. South Caroltna 29401 
(803) 677-4250 

Four Comers Regional Commission 
Depdftment of Commerce 
2350 Alamo SE. Suite 303 
AlboQuerque* New Mexico 87106 
(505)474-2991 

New Engfand Regiooal CtMnmissten 
Depaitment ol Commerce 
53 Slate Streel. Suite 400 
eoslon, Massachuseits O2t09 
(617) 223^330 

Old West Regiooal Commission 
Department of Commerce 
201 Main Streetr Suite B 
Rapid Oiy, South Dakota 57201 
(605) 345^310 



Ol irks Regional Commission 
Department o( Commerce 
llOONoflh UnwefSity 
Litite Rock, Aikansas 72207 
(501)376-5905 

Pacific NOf thwesi Regional Commfeston 
Deparlmeni of Commerce 
700 East Evergreen Boulevard 
Vancouver. Washington 96661 
(206) 696-7771 

Southwest Border Regional Commission 

Departmeni of Commence 

100 North Stone Avenue, Suite 309 

Tucson, Arizona 65701 

(602) 7926761 

Upper Great Lakes Regtonal Commission 

Depa/tmeirt ol Commerce 

Hawkes Hall 

2231 Catlin Avenue 

Superior, Wisconsin 54860 

(715)392-7111 



Title V Regional Commissions 
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Community Services Administration 



The Community SemcesAdmmiStration'siCSA) overaii purpose is to comt>at poverty m America It seeks to 
accomplish this goal t)y helping low income families and individuals attain economic self sufficiency 

The Agency's programs are availat>le to all disadvantaged people in both urban and rural areas. The bas/c /ec/^ 
nique of CSA*s antipoverty programs is the combined use of Federal* state and local funds in the organization 
and operation of Community Action Programs and other programs v^/h:ch are directed and overseen by locally 
selected boards. CSA seeks to help the disadvantaged help themselves by providing economic and educational 
opportunities and hnancial support 



Community Action Agency 

Involves the entire community in combating poverty 
through special programs to meet the needs of the 
disadvantaged in food» housing, health care, energy 
and other areas. Goafs are carried out through a 
variety of efforts, such as providing transportation 
for the elderly and gardening assistance for the ur- 
ban and rural poor. Administered by the Community 
Action Program. 

Community Action Program 

Mobilizes and channels resources of private and 
public organizations into anti^poverty programs 
through the support of Community Action Agencies, 
Projects assisted Include a wide range of activities 
such as job training and placement, health care, 
weathenzing and rehabilitating homes and providing 
meafs for the elderly. 

Community Development Corporation 

Undertakes community business ventures using 
both private and public funding. Hires the poor and 
provides training where needed while seekinc to 
establish profit-making businesses. Developed in 
low-income rural and urban areas. Administered by 
the Office of Economic Development. 

Community Development Credit Union initiative 

Provides seed money for credit unions chartered by 
the National Credit Union Administration (NCUA) to 
undertake a broad range of community development 
programs. Administered by the Office of Economic 
Development in cooperation with NCUAi which pro- 
vides ^chnicat assistance. 

Community Economic Development Program 

Provides special assistance, mainly through Com- 
munity Development Corporations, to help alleviate 
unemployment and community deterioration by 
focusing on improved housing, job training anrj 



business opportunities for low-income residents of 
economically deprived rural and urban communities. 
Administered by the Office of Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Community Food and Nutrition Program 

Provides funds to focal communit.'es and agencies 
to help reduce hunger and malnutrition among the 
poor. Funds may be used lo launch a broad range 
of food programs or to supplement, extend or 
broaden existing programs. Administered by the Of- 
fice of Program Development. 

Community Focd and Nutrition Training and 
Technical Assistance Grant 

Provides funds for training and organizJng locaf 
residents to become self-sufficient in the areas of 
food and nutrltior? througfi such projects as con- 
structing solar greenhouses and developing food- 
related businesses such as canneries. Also 
stresses nutrition education. Administered by the Of- 
fice of Program Development, 

Emergency Energy Conservation Services 
Program 

Develops community-based programs to deal with 
energy-related problems. Mobilizes resources within 
states and communities to help the poor deal with 
the energy crisis. Conducts advocacy programs to 
assist the poor in public, administrative and legal 
proceedings involving energy costs, energy policy 
and rate regulations. Administered by the Office of 
Community Action, 

Energy Demonstration Grant 

Funds energy programs sponsored by nonprofit, 
public and private agencies. Examples include alter- 
native energy and conservation education, rural 
energy devefopment and weatherization research 
Administered by the Energy Office under the Office 
of Program Development. 
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Local [nItiatEve Program (Section 221) 

Operates a variety of programs— such as (ood and 
nutrition, gardening and weatherization — which are 
directed at the poor and based on the needs of the 
community. Authorized under Section 221 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act as amended. Ad- 
ministered through Community Action Agencies. 



Special Impact Program 

Administered by Community Development Corpora- 
tions. Includes activities in business and community 
development, training, public service employment 
and social service. Designed to help alle\'iate 
dependency and chronic unemployment an'l to help 
provide community ownership opportunities lor the 
residents of targeted areas. Administered by the Of- 
fice of Economic Development. 



The following is a list of offices that will help you in 
locating further information about the programs high- 
lighted as well as others for which your group might 
qualify. We suggest v^ere appropriate to start with the 
regional office nearest you. {See Map) 
NiNofiit Omor 



Community Services Aclministration 
Genera f Informattoa 
1200 19lh Street. N.W. 
Wasntngton. D.C. 20506 
(202) 254^590 

Commtinfly 5«fVlc#s Adfi^fstratlon 
RttfHofial Oftlcts: 

1. Community Services AdnnSnfslration 
John F. Kennedy Federal Guikfing 
RoomE-400 

Boston. Massacnuselts 02203 
(617)2234019 

2. Community Services Admirflstral ion 
26 Federal PJaza. 32nd Roor 
Room 3227 

New YofK New York 10OO7 
(212) 264-3960 

3. Community Services A(^intstratkDn 
(Gateway Building. Room 2400 
3535 Market Street 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19104 
(215) 5966022 



Community Services Adminisiralion 
730 Peachlree Street. N£. 
Altanta Ceorgia 30308 
(404)881-3526 

Communily Services Administration 
300 South Wacker Drive. 26th Floor 
Ctiicago. Illinois 60606 
(312)353-S98$ 

Community Services Administration 
1200 Main Tower 
Dallas. Texas 75202 
(214)749-mi 

Communjty Services Adrfiinistratio<i 
911 WarntJl StreeL Room 160O 
Kansas City. Missouri 64106 
<816) 3743561 



Standard Federal 
8 



8. Community Services Ad^tnistfation 
FedefaJ BuiUsing. 12th Fioof 

1961 Stoul Street 
Denver. Colorado 80294 
{303) 837-4923 

9. Commurilty Services Administration 
4S0 GokSen Gate Avenue 

P.D. Box 360C5 

San Francisco^ Cajifornra 94102 
(415)^6^00 
10, Community Services Admlntelratjbn 
Arcade Ptaza BOildin? 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle. Wastiington 96101 
(206)442-0183 
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Department of Energy 



The Department oi Energy (DOE) provides the frame)Nork for a comprehensive and balanced national energy 
plan through the coordtnatton and adrTiinisttation of the energy functions of the Federal government. DOE is 
responsible for the research, development and demonstration of energy technology: energy conservation, 
regulation of energy production and use* pricing and allocationi and a central energy data cdlection and 
analysts program. 



Appropriate Technology Small Grants Program 

Encourages the development of innovaltve, small- 
scale energy systems using local materials and 
skills to meet community needs. Provides grants to 
individuals and groups to develop and demonstrate 
new ideal* in appropriate technology. Administered 
by the Office of Small Scale Technology under the 
Assistant Secretary for Conservation and Solar Ap* 
plications. 

Energy Conservation and Production Act 

Authorizes grants to states to establish and operate 
State Offices of Consumer Services. Such offices 
are set up to support consumer representatbn in 
proceedings before utility commissions. The Act 
was subsequently expanded and extended by the 
PUbl'C Utilities Regulatory Policies Act of 1978 
(PURPA). Administered by the Economic Regulatory 
Administration, 

Energy Extension Service 

Provides information on conservation and renewable 
energy sources to individuals. Encourages the 
reduction of energy consumption ancf the convert 
STon to alternative energy sources. Assists states in 
building energy outreach programs which are re- 
sponsive to local neecfs. Administered by the Office 
of State and Local Programs^ 

Fuels from Biomass Program 

Provides financial and technical assistance to in- 
dividuals and groups involved in the development of 
alternative energy sources^ Develops conversion 
techniques to provide alternate fuels from bbmass 
systems such as methane and gasohoi, Adminls^ 
tered by the Biomess Energy Systems Branch of the 
Division of Distributed Soiar Technology, 



Office of Solar Applications for Buildings 

Administers grants and programs Involved with the 
heating and cooling of buildings through solar ap- 
plications. Focuses on research, development, 
demonstration and marketing of solar energy 
s/stems for buildings. Administered by the Assistant 
Secretary for Conservation and Solar Applications 

Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act (PURPA) 

Sets forth innovative standards and regulations that 
public utility commissions must consider when set- 
ting rates. Provides for consumers, in certain cases, 
to recover the costs ol their participation in 
regulatory hearings. Expanded upon the Energy 
Conservation and Production Act of 1976. Adminis- 
tered by the Economic Regulatory Administration. 

Residential Conservation Service Program 

Mandates large utilities to provide on-site audits to 
customers and in-home consultation regarding con- 
servation, energy-saving alterations and their financ- 
ing. Part of the l^ational Energy Conservation Policy 
Act of 1978. Administered by the Office of Buildings 
and Community Systems under the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Conservation and Solar Applications. 

Weatherization Assistance Program 

Provides funds to local community action agencies 
to assist them in efforts to weatherize the homes of 
low-income families — particularly tne handicapped 
and the elderly. Administered by the Office of State 
and Local Programs. 
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17ie following is a list of offices tfiat will fielp you in 
tocating furtfier information about the programs fiigh- 
ligfited as well as otfiers for wfiicn your group might 
qualify. We suggest where appropriate to start with the 
regional office nearest you. (See Map) 

NatkmalOfflei: 

Department of Energy 
Geoerat fntormalfort 
1000 tfKtependence Avenue. S.W. 
Washto^ton, D.C. 20545 
(202) 252-5000 

Dtf»artintfit ol Energy 
flegiofiil Offlcet: 

t, Oepar tmenl ot Energy 
Anafex Building. Boom 700 
150 Causeway Streel 
Bosion. MassacNjsens 02114 
(617) 223^701 

Z Department of Energy 
26 Federal Plaza, Room 3206 
NewVortc New York 10O07 
(212)264-1021 

3. Oeparl.i>ent of Energy 

1421 Cherry Slreei. 101h Floor 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 19l02 
(215)597^90 

4. Oepariment of Ei^rgy 

1655 Peachlree Street. N,E,; 81h Floor 
Allanla. Geoigla 30309 
(404)861^838 

5. Dcparlrnent of Energy 

1 75 West Jackson Boutevar<J. Room A-333 
Chicagoi iiirhois 60604 
(312) 35:M)540 



10. 



Department of Energy 
P.O. Box 35228 
2626 West MockingWrd Lane 
Dallas. Texas 75235 
C214) 749-7345 

Deparlmenl of Energy 

324 EasI 11th streel 

Kansas Oty. Missourf 64106 

(816) 374-2061 

Deparlment of Energy 

P,0. Box 26247— Befmaf Branch 

1075 Souih YUkon sireel 

Lakewood. COtof add 80226 

{303) 234-2420 

Deparlment of Energy 

111 Rne Sireel. 3rd Ffoor 

San Francisco. California 041 U 

{415)566-7216 

Deparlmenl of Energy 

1992 Federal Building 

9i5 Second Avenue 

Seatne. Washington 981 74 

(20e) 442 7280 
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Environmental Protection Agency 



Tbe purpose of the Envtionmentaf Protectton Agency (EPA) t$ to protect ar^d er^har^ce our er^viror^mer^t today 
and for future generatioris to the fullest extent possible under the laws enacted by Congress The Agency's 
misston ts to control and abate polluUm m the areas of air. water, sofid waste, notse. radiation and toxic 
st^star}ces. EPA s mandate ts to mount an integrated, coordinated attack on environmentai pollution in 
cooperation with state and local governments. 



National Water Demonstration Project 

Plans and implements effective methods of prevent- 
ing polfufion of ground water* as mandated by Sec- 
tion 208 of the Clean Water Act, Administered by 
the Office of Water Planning and Standards under 
the Office of Water and Waste Management, 



The folEowirg is a list of offices that will help you in 
locatjrig further information about )he programs high* 
lifted as well as others for which your group mrght 
qualify. We suggest where appropriate to start with the 
regional office nearest you, (See Map) 



Naljocat Ofiice: 

Environmenral PfOteciKin Agency 
PlJjjic Infomiaiion Center 
401 MStfeei. Sw 
Washington, 0 C 20460 
(202) 75SO707 

Environmental Protection Agency 
flegionat OMtces: 

I, £fwiiOfimenlai Protectton Agency 
John Kennedy Federal Bmicftng 
Boslon, Massacnusetis 0?2O3 
(617)223-7210 

2 £nvironn^ntai Protectton Agency 
26 f ederai PJiaza 
Nev/ York, New Yorh 10007 
(21 2J 264-2525 



Enviponmentar Proiection Agency 

Cuf l<s 6u(1t*"ng 

Sndh and Warnut Slr^ets 

Phifaaefphta, Pennsyfvama fdt06 

(315)597-9814 

Envijoomentat P(Otectron Agency 
$45 COrUand Streei, N E 
Atlania, Georgia 30308 
(404)881-4737 

EnwfOfunenlal Proieclion Ardency 
230 South Oeatbotn Streol 
Chicago, JJlinO^s 60604 
(312) 353-2000 

Emrtfonmenial Prelection Agency 
I20f Elm Slreel 
Dai:as, Teicas 75270 
(214) 767-2600 
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Environmenraf Protectioo Agency 
324 £asi nih Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(816)374-5493 

Envirormiental Prelection Agency 
1660Uicoin Street 
Denver, Colof ddo 80203 
(303)837-3895 

Environmental ProtecifOn Agency 

2l5 Fremont SIrect 

San Francisco. CaJifornia 941 1 1 

(415)556-2320 

Environmental Proteclion Agency 
t200 Sixth Avenue 
Seatl^. Washington 98t01 
(206) 442-1220 
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General Services Administration 



The General Services Admtnistratton (SSA) estabiishes poiicy and provides tor the government an economical 
and efficient system for the management of its property and records, including constructton and operation of 
buildings; procurement and distribution of supplies; utilizatton and disposal of property; transportatton, traffic and 
communications; stockpiling of strategic materials; and the government-wde automatic data processing 
resources program. 



Community Gardens Program 

Licenses civic associations, clubs, block organiza- 
tions, horticultural societies, eta, to garden on 
Federal tand. Administered by the Office of 
Buifdings Management. 



Living Buildings Program 

Aims to make Federal buildings more accessible for 
citizens* use and enjoyment. 8oth individuals and 
groups can obtain space for meetings, exhibits, per^ 
formances and classes. Administered by the Office 
of Buildings Management. 



The folfiwing is a list of offices that wilf help you in 
locating further Infornnation about the programs high- 
lighted as welf as others for which your group might 
qualify* We suggest where appropriate to start with the 
fegional office nearest you. {See Map) 

Nflljonal Office; 

Geneiai Sejvfces AdriMnisdation 
General Informaiion 
Gerteraf Services Building 
iSth andFSlieeis,NV/ 
V/ashirtgm O.C. 20405 
G02M554000 



General Services Administration 
RegkMuri Of Ifces; 

1 General Services Mrrnnlsi ration 
John McCormack Fecteral Suitdmg 
Boston. Massachusetts 02109 
(S17J 225-2eS6 

2' General Services Actm^msiration 
26 Fe<leral Pfa2a 
Ne^v York* Wev/ York t0007 

3, General Services MmimslraiiOfi 
Seventh and 0 Streets. S.W 
Wash/nglon. DC 20407 
{202) 472'ieOd 
Br\<i 

General Serwces AdSmmtstratton 
600 A/ch Sireot 

Philaderphfa. Penr^sytvania 19106 
(215)597-9613 
A General Services AdmmtsiratiOn 
t77S Peachlrec Street. W 
Atlanta. Goorgta 30309 
(AOA) 831-4661 

5 GencrarServvces Administration 
230 South Dearborn Street 
Oiicaga Illinois 60606 
(31 3)353-5363 



General Services AdmmiSi ration 
8t9 Taylor Sireet 
Fort Worth. Texas 76102 
(817) 334^84 

and 

General Services AdmmiStratiOn 
5t5Ro$k Street 
Houston. Texas 77002 
(713) 226-5783 

Gcrieia) Services AdrrmiiSiration 
1500 ^ast SanniSter Road 
Kansas Oiy. Mtssoun 64131 
(816) 926-7203 
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General Services Administration 
Denver Federal Center 
Denver, Cororado 60225 
(303) 234-2216 

Genera] Services Admtnistratton 

525 M^arket Street 

San Francisco. Catitorma ^105 

(4l5)55&Oa77 

and 

General Services Administratiwi 
300 North Los Angeles 

Angeles. CaritOrma 9001 2 
(213)686-3210 

Genera) Services AdminiStratic^ 
915 Second Avenue 
Seattle. Wash^nnton9di74 
(200) ^42-5556 
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Department of Hoalth, Education 
and Welfare 

7/je Department of Health* Education and Weffare (HEW) has been cited throughout this book as being a source 
of assistance for many groups. However, HEW has been r^faced by two Cabinet-levef Agencies — the Depart- 
ment of Health and hhJman Services (HHS) and the Department of Education (ED). These two new Defjartments 
will be responsibfe (respectively) for the health and education programs formerly under HEW (See end of pro- 
gram descriptions for proper administering agency.) 



Community Health Centers Program 

Supports the development and operation of com- 
munity health centers which provide primary, sup- 
plemental and environmental health services to 
medicaffy underserved populations. Administered by 
the Bureau of Community Health Services under the 
Health Services Administration. (HHS) 

Community Mental Health Center Grant 
Applications Program 

Provides aid to public and private nonprofit 
organizations to increase the availability of mental 
health services to individuals throughout the coun- 
try. Requires that funded organizations supply a 
range of mental health services. Administered by 
the Afcohol. Drug Abuse and Mental Health Admin- 
istration, (HHS) 

Community Services and Continuing Education 
Program 

Designed to strengthen and expand the community 
service and continuing education activities of col- 
leges and universities and to promote community- 
wide Sharing of educational resources. Administered 
by the Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education 
under the Office of Educaim. <E0) 

Consumer Education and Advocacy Training for 
Adults 

Provides instructional programs for adults with 
leadership potential to equip them wtth the skills 
needed to serve as consumer advocates and as 
organizers of consumer action projects, Ad^ 
ministered by the Office of Consumer Education 
under the Office of Education. (ED) 



Division of Cancer Control and Rehabilitation 

Funds projects concerning the alleviation of pain 
associated with cancer* the investigation of 
psychological aspects ol cancer ana the develop- 
ment and use of devices for the rehabilitation of 
cancer victims. Supports outreach activities of 
cancer centers, and promofes professional educa- 
tion and training activities as a means of encourag- 
ing widespread application of practical procedures. 
Administered by the National Cancer Institute under 
the National tnstitutes of Health. (HHS) 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(Title )V) 

Provides funds to states for school libraries and the 
improvement of guidance and co*jnseling services 
within public schoot systenr^s. Administered by the 
Office of Libraries and Learning Resources under 
the Office of Educatton, (ED) 

Extramural Programs 

Provides grants to improve information access for 
hftalih professionals and to assist health care in- 
stitutions rn developing improved library services 
Funds projects aimed at exploring new and in- 
novative methods of handling information problems. 
Administered by the National Library of Medicine 
under the National Institutes of Health, (HHS) 

Health Maintenance Organizations Act 

Provides for the development ol various models of 
prepaid* comprehensive health maintenance organi- 
zations throughout the country and the expansion of 
Federally qualified Health Maintenance Organiza^ 
tions. Administered by the Office of Health 
Majntenance Organizations under the Assistant 
Secretary for Heatth, (HHS) 
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Health Underserved Rural Areas Program 

Designed to rmprove and increase the avaHabilrty of 
rural health caro service facilities accepting 
Medicaid patren*.s. Funded by Title XIX (Medicaid) of 
Ihe Social Security Act. Adminrslered by the Bureau 
of Community Health Services under the Health Ser- 
vices Administration. (HHS) 

Higher Education Act <Tltle I) 

Provides funds to states tor the improvement and 
continuation ol community service and continuing 
education programs, the support ol resource- 
sharing programs and the promotion of lifefong 
learning. Administered by the Of lice of Education, 
(ED) 

Indian Controlled Schools Non-Local Education 
Agency Program 

Provides linancial assistance 1o Indian tribes or In- 
dian organizations to plan lor and establish Indfan 
controlled schools. Also supports enrichment proj- 
ects designed to meet special educational and 
cuturatly related academic needs of Indian children 
in Indian controlled elementary and secondary 
schools. Acfrninislcred by the Oflice of Indian Educa- 
tion under the Olliceol Education, (ED) 

Library Services and Construction Act 

Assists stales in the extension and improvement ol 
pubtic library services, the construction of public 
libraries in areas wilhout service or with inade<iuate 
service and the coordination ol resources among 
libraries and information centers nationwide. Ad- 
ministered by the Olfice ol Libranes and Learn(ng 
Resources under the Office ol Education, (ED) 

Meals on Wheels Program 

Provides a minimum ol one meal a day to persons 
60 years of age or older who are mobility impaired 
Officially known as the Home Delivered Nutrition 
Service, the program is authonzed by the Older 
Americans Act. Achninistered by the Adminisira lion 
on Aging (HHS) in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture's (USDA) Food 
Distribution Program, 



IVIedicaid Program 

Low-rncome people, those 65 or older, the blind and 
the disatiled are eligible lor medical services 
assistance linanced by Federal, stale and local 
governments. Each stale designs its own program 
based on Federal guidelines. Administered by the 
Health Care Financing Administration under Title XIX 
of the Social Security Act, (HHS) 

IVIedicare Program 

Designed to provide basic health benefits to re- 
cipients ol social security. Provisions include 
coverage ol tx>th hospital and medical insurance lor 
people 65 or older and certain disabled persons. 
Administered by the Health Care Financing Ad- 
ministration under Title XVIII ol the Social Security 
Act, {HHS) 

Mental Health Formula Grant Program 

Provides grants testate mental health authorities in 
carrying out their lunctions. Requires states to 
prescribe standards lor programs and facilities and 
to provide assistance to courts and public agencies 
in determining alternatives to hospitalization. Ad- 
ministered by the Alcohol Drug Abuse and Menial 
Health Administration. (HHS) 

Model Projects Grant 

Provides lunding under Title IV ol the Older 
Americans Act lor innovative demonstration projects 
to help the elderly, especially in the area of social 
services such as home health care, senior citizen 
centers and adult day care lacilities. Administered 
by the Oflice of Research. Demonstralion and 
Evaluation under the Administration on Aging, (HHS) 

National Center tor Health Services Research 

Provides tunds lor research, demonstration and 
evaluation ol problems in organization, delivery and 
financing ol health care services. Projects rnclude 
health care planning and regulatici. technology and 
computer use m health care, ard health care costs. 
Administered by the Oflice ol Healtli Research, 
Statistics and Technology m the Office of the Assis- 
tant Secretary tor Health (HHS) 
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National Health Planning and Resources 
Development Act 

Mandates a compreliensive national program for 
health planning and resource development. Incor- 
porates features of the Hill-Burton program, Ihe 
Comprehensive Health Planning Program and the 
Regional Medical Program, Creates a network of 
Health Systems Agencjes responsible for health 
plannrng and development. Administered by the 
Bureau of Health Plannrng and Resources Develop' 
ment under Health Resources Administration. (HHS) 

Older Americans Act {Title III) 

Provides funds to states to assist older persons m 
maintaining their independence as integrated 
members of the community. Authorizes state agen- 
cies to hefp eligible older persons meet their nutri- 
tional, housing and energy related needs. Ad- 
ministered by the Administration on Agmg under the 
Offico of Human Development Services, (HHS) 

Older Americans Act (Title IV) 

Provides for research, development and training 
projects that promote innovative approaches for 
meeting the service needs of and improving condi- 



tions for older Americans, Authorizes Model Projects 
Grants and Research and Demonstration Grants, Ad- 
ministered by the Administration on Aging under the 
Office of Human Development Services, (HHS) 

Research and Demonstration Grant 

Provides research funds under Title IV of the Older 
Americans Act for alternative care projects for the 
elderly. Projects include community guides to area 
nursing homes, combating consumer fraud aimed at 
senior citizens and alternatives to long-term care. 
Administered by the Office of Research, Demoiistra- 
tion and Evaluation under the Administration on Ag- 
ing, (HHS) 

Social Security Act (Title XX) 

Authorizes Federal-state social services programs, 
with each state designing and setting its own 
eligibility standards. Emphasis is placed on the pro- 
vision of child day care services and the employ- 
ment of welfare recipients in those day care pro* 
grams. Also provides assistance for services for the 
aged, blind and disabled, in addition to many others 
Administered by the Social Security Administration. 
(HHS) 
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The following is a list of offices tliat will help you in 
locating further information about the programs high- 
lighted as well as others for which your group might 
qualify. We suggest where appropriate to start wilh the 
regional office nearest you. <See Map) 

Niilooal Ofllcc 

DeparlmenI oi Healih, Education ancf Welfare 

General Information 

20O Independence Avenwe, S,W. 

Wastiingion, OjC, 2020: 

(2(S> 245^7000 

Health. Educdifofi and Waltare 
R»gk)nal OfHeas: 

1. Deparinient of Healih, Edticalfen and Welfare 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
Government Center 

Goston. Massachusetts 02203 
(617) 2nm7 

2. DeparlmenI of Healin. EdOcaiion and Welfare 
F^ral 6uitding 

26 Federar f^aza 

New York, New York 10007 

(212)264^2560 

3. OeparlnrtenI of Healtn. Sducalion and Welfare 
P.O. Box 13716 

Phitadelphta. Pennsylvania 19101 
(2l5)59e€637 

4. OeparlmeniofHeailti. Education and Welfare 
101 Ma«etia Tower. N.W.. Suite t203 
Atlanta, Oeorgta 30323 

{404)221-2316 
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Depactm^t of Health. Educattoo and Welfare 
300 South Wacl^er Drh/e 
Chicago, illfno^s €0606 
(312) 353-1385 

Department oi Health, Education and Welfare 
1200 Main Toiwer Building 
DaUas, Texas 75202 
(214) 767-3879 

Department ol Health, Education and Welfare 
601 East 12thStree1 
Kansas Ctty. Missouri 64106 
(816) 374-3291 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Federal Office Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Coloradd 60294 
(303) 337-4461 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Federal Dfftce Burtding 

50 United Nations Plaza 

San Francisco, California 94iCE 

(415) 556^10 

Department of tHcaJtn, Educatron and Welfare 

Arcade Plaza 

1321 Second Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 96101 

(206) 442-0430 
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Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

7776 Depariment of Housing and Urban De\/eiopment's (HUOj pnnctpat responstbfttty ts to admtnister pro 
grams concemtng housmg needs, fan housing opportumUes and the genetal improvement and development of 
the nation's communities. 

To carry out the resfjonstbtlity of tmprovmg and developtng communities, HUD administers mortgage m 
surance programs and a rental Substdy program to help lov^er tncome famihes to afford decent housing, pro 
motes equity tn houstng actmbes. encourages programs Bfdtng neighborhood rehabilitation and urban preserva- 
tion, and fosters programs that stimulate and guide the houstng industry to provide not only housing but a 
suitable living ermonment. 



Community Development Block Grant Proi^ram 

Awards block granis to local governments for a 
wide variety of community developmeni activittes. 
Local governments use the lunds to provide ade- 
quate housing and expanded economic oppor- 
tunities for low- and moderale-mcome groups and 
for neighborhood revitalization projects. Ad- 
minislered by Ihe Office of Community Planning and 
DevelopmenL 

Cycle ]] Residential Solar Research and 
Demonstration Grant 

No longer available, Granis were awarded for the 
design and consfruclion of residential solar energy 
prqects lo encourage tlie uise of solar energy in 
housing. Program being replaced by HUD s Solar 
Energy Bank, which will provide loans at befow 
markel interest rates for housing projects utilizing 
solar energy, Adminislered by the Division of 
Energy. BuHding Technofogy and Standards under 
the Office of Policy Development and Research 

Direct Loans for Housing for the Elderly or 
Handicapped (Section 202) 

Provides long-term direct loans lo eligible privale, 
nonprofit sponsors lo finance rental or cooperative 
housing facilities for elderly or handicapped per^ 
sons. Adminislered by the Assistant Secretary for 
Housing, 

Homeownership Assistance for Low^ and 
Moderate Income Famiiies (Sectfon 221) 

Provides mortgage insurance to increase home- 
ownership opportunities for fow- and moderate- 
income families, especially those displaced by 
neighborhood revitalization. Insures lenders against 
loss on mortgage loans for one lo four family hot s* 
ing. Administered by Ihe Assistant Secretary for 
Housing. 



Homeownership Assistance for Low* and 
Moderate*lncome t^amilies (Section 235) 

Provides mortgage insurance and interest subsidies 
for low- and moderate-income home buyers Enables 
eligible families to afford new homes which meet 
HUD standards Administered by the Assistant 
Secretary for Housing, 

Innovalive Grants Program 

Funds a variety of innovative community develop- 
ment demonstration projects for tow* and moderate* 
income people. Provisions set forth as part of the 
Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) Pro 
gram. Administered by the Office of Community 
Planning and Development (previously, by the Office 
of Policy Development and Research) 

Low lncome Public Housing "Turnkey" Program 

Provides aid lo local public housing a^jencies to sup- 
ply decent shelter for low income residents at 
affordable rents. The public housing agency invites 
private developers to submit proposals* selects the 
best proposal and agrees lo purchase the project on 
completion. A local public housmg agency then 
operates it. Administered by the Assistant Secretary 
for Housing. 

Lowerlncome Rental Assistance Program 
(Section 8) 

Provides rent subsidies for lower income families to 
help them afford suitable housing in the private 
mark^i. HUD makes up the diHerence between 
wt«d« .s affordable to a household and the fair 
f^artftjt rent. Actninistered by the Assistant 
Secretary for Housing. 
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Multifamily Homesteading Technical Assistance 
Project 

Assists with the self-help rehabililalion of abandoned 
multifamily buildings that will be owned by the par- 
ticipating families upon completion ol the rehabilita- 
tion. Project currently underway in five cities 
(Boston^ l^assachuselts: Chicago. Illinois; Cleveland. 
Ohio: Hartfordi Connecticut: and Springfield. 
(Massachusetts). Administered by ihe Office of Com- 
munity Planning and Development. 

Multifamily Rental Housing for Low- and 
ModerateHncome Families (Section 221) 

Provides mortgage insurance and helps finance con- 
struction or substantfal rehabilitation of mullrfamily 
rental or cooperative housing for low- and moderate- 
income or displaced families. Administered by Ihe 
Assistant Secretary for Housing. 

Neighborhood Development Program 

Provides grants to neighborhood selJ-help 
development organizations to foster their develop- 
ment and self-reliance and lo improve their ability to 
work witl^' local governmenis and the pnvate^secfOr 
loward neighborhood revilalization. Administered by 
t^ie Office of Neight>orhoods, Volunlary Associations 
and Consumer Prolection. 



Rental and Cooperative Housing Assistance *or 
Lower-Income Families (Section 236) 

Piovides funds for mortgage insurancei interest 
reduction and operating subsidies to reduce rents 
for lower-income households Subsidies cover the 
diff*^ ■ nee between Ihe le'^^nls' contribution and the 
actual costs of operating ti.e project, works in con- 
junction with the Lower-incomo Rental Assislancp 
(Section 8) Program. Administered by the Assistant 
Secretary for Housing, 

Tandem Programs 

Designed to expand housing investments by moslty 
fow- and moderale^lncome families by providing a 
fower mortgage interest rate to qualifying individuals 
and groups through subsidizing Ihe difference be- 
Iween current markel prices and the rale at which 
the mortgage was bought. 

Provides befow^market rale financing for muflifamily 
projects iocaled in urban areas which meet HUO 
standards. 

These Tandem Programs seek to provide aflordable 
housing opportunities in urban areas and stem or 
reverse the outflow of middle-income residents. Ad- 
ministered by the Government National Mortgage 
Association. 



Neighborhood Housing Counseling Program 

Approves and funds qualifying local agencies who 
counsel prospective home buyers and homeowners 
with respect lo property maintenance, household 
budgeting* debl management and other related nnal- 
ters. Assists residents in improving their housing 
conditions and standards of living. Administered by 
the Office of Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associations 
and Consumer Protection. 

Rehabilitation Loan Program (Section 312) 

Authorizes direct Federal loans that Itnance 
rehabilitation of residential and nonresidential prop- 
erties bejng revitalized under such programs as Ur> 
ban Homesteading and Community Development 
Block Grants. Administered by the Office of Com> 
munity Planning and Development. 
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The following is a Itst of oflices that will help you in 
locating further information about the programs high- 
lighted as well as others for which your group might 
qualify. We suggest where appropriate to start with Ihe 
regional office nearest you. (See Map) 

National Office: 

Oepanment of Housm^ and Ufban Oevetopmeni 
Genaral inlormatjon 
451 Sevenm Slf eGt. SW 
Washington. OC.aO4l0 
(202) 755-5111 

Departmeftt of Housing and Urban Oevelopment 
Regional Off tees: 

1 Oepaftmeni of Hoosing aiKJ Urban Oevetopmem 
John F Kennedy Fedeiai BuiltJtng, Room 800 
Bosion. Massachusetts 02203 

(617) 223^066 

2 Oepartment o( Mousin9 and Ufban OevGTppnoent 
26 Federal Piaza 

Mev/ YOfk, New York tOO07 
(212} 264<806e 

3 Oepartmemof Housing and Ufban Oewfopmenl 
OifliS Building 

SiJtthand Walnut Streeis 
PtiiTadelpWa, Pennsylvania 19106 
(215)597-2560 

4 Oeparlmenl of Housing and Ucban Oeveiopmeni 
PefShmg Point Pfaza 

I37i PeacfJifee Sireet, N w 
Allania. Georgia 30309 
(iJ04) 881-4585 

5 Oepartmeni o( Housmg and Ufban OeveKPnnent 
300 South Wacker 0«ve 

C (cago, lUinOiS 60606 
(3ia) 353-5680 
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Oepafiment of Housing ancJ Urban Oevotopment 
earfe CabelJ Federal Buifdmg 
1 100 CJomtnerce Sueel 
Dallas^ Texas 752^2 
(214) 749-7^01 

Oepaftmer>t of Housing aod Ufban Development 

300 Fede/ai Ofdce Buifding 

911 Watnut Sueet 

Kansas Oty. Missouri 64106 

(8l6) 374-a66l 

Depaflmeni of Housing and Ufban Development 
Executive Towers 
1405 Curtis Street 
Denver. (>?lOf ado 80202 
(303) S37-4513 

Oepartmeni o( Housing and Urban Oevelopment 
450 Gokten Gate Avenue 
PQ. Boj! 36003 

San FfafHjiSco. CalilOmia 94102 
(4i5)5F6475a 

Oepartmeni of Houstng and Urban Oevetopmeni 
3003 Arcade PJaza Buifdmg 
1321 Second Avenue 
Sealtte. Wasnmgton geioi 

(206) 442-5414 
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Department of Justice 

The Department of Jmttce (DOJ) serves as cot/nse/ for the na//on's citizens, it represents them in eniorcing 
the taw tn the pubtic tnteresi Through its thousands of iawyers* investigators and agents* the Department 
ptays the f<ey roie tn protection against criminais and subversion; ensuring heaithy competition of business in 
our free enterprise system; safeguarding the consumer; and enforcing drug, immigration and naturalization 
taws. The Department also plays a significant role in protecting citizens through its efforts in effective law en- 
forcement, crime prevention, crime detection and prosecution and rehabilitation of offenders. 



Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention 

Provic/es func/ing for groups and organizations with 
innovative programs for research and development, 
achieving career polenlial and allernetive education. 
Adminisiered by Ihe Law Enforcement Assistance 
Adnrtinistration, 



Contact the following office for information about pro^ 
grams for which your group mighl qualify. 

Natkmal Office: 

Department of Justice 
General information 

Oonsiiiution Avenue and lOm Street, N.W 
WashingJor>. 0,C 20530 
(202) 653^2000 



Department of Labor 

fhe purpose of the Department of Labor (DOL) is to foster, promote and deve/op the welfare of the wage 
earners of the Untted States, to tmprove their working conditions and to advance their opportunities for profit- 
able employment, tn carrying out this mission, the Department administers more than 130 Federal tabor laws 
guaranteeing worf(ers' rights to safe and healthful worldng conditions, a minimum hourly wage and overtime 
pay* unemployment insurance, workers' compensatton and freedom from enpfoyment discrimination. The 
Department also protects workers' pension rights; sponsors job training programs; helps workers find jobs; 
works to strengthen free collective bargaining; and keeps track of changes in employment* prices and other 
national economic measurements. Through its programs* DOL seeks to meet the unique lob market probtems 
of older workers* youths, minority group merr£>ers, women, the handicapped and other groups. 



Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) 

Provides lunds to state and local agencies to design 
and administer comprehensive employment and 
training programs for their areas. Offers fow income, 
underemployed and unemployed persons of all ages 
help in obtaining a meaningful job and increasing 
Iheir self sulliciency. Adminisiered by Ihe Office oi 
Comprehensive Employment Development Programs 
under Ihe Employment and Training Administ ration. 



Older Americans Act (Title V) 

Provides lunds to Federal and state agencies to 
operate employment programs for low*income 
citizens aged 55 or over who work part-time in 
pubtic service fobs. Administered by the Office of 
National Programs under the Employment and Train- 
ing AdnDrnrst ration. 
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The following is a list of offices that will help you in 
localing further inforination about the programs high- 
lighted as well as others for which youf group might 
qualify. We suggest where appropriate lo starl with the 
redk)nal office nearest yoa (See Map) 

National OHtees: 

D6partfT>ent of Labor 
OeReral idornnaiion 
200 Consritulfon Avenue, 
Washington. 0.0. 20210 
(202; 523^165 

Ernpfoymenl and Training Administration 

Ger)erat fnformatiork 

Department q\ Labor 

601 0 Street NW. 

Washington. 0.0.20214 

(202) 37^6295 

EiT^toymanl and Training Admlnlstralion 
Regional Orfloos: 

1. EnnptoymerttandTrantrtgAiministralion 
Depaftnrvent of Labor 
Jom Kenned/ Federal BtMng 
Boston, FJtas33Chusetl$ 02203 
(617)223-732** 

2. Enf^ployment aod Training Admviistralion 
Oepartnneni ot Labor 
1515 Broadway 
New York. New York 10036 
<21 2) 3396211 

3. Emptoynnent andTramg AcJ^inistfatton 
OepaftnnenI ol Labor 
P.O. Box 8796 

Philadelphia. PennsyWania 19I04 
(215) 59^6394 

4. EmpfoyrDOnt and Training Administration 
Departmeni ol Labor 
1371 Peachtree Street. N.E. 
Atlanta. Geof gta 30309 
<404) 681-3938 



Emotoynierti and Tramoig Adm^ntsiratron 
Depart nnent of Labor 
230 Soom Dearborn Street 
Ohrcago^ i(!inoi$ 60604 
(31 2> 363-1549 

En^loyiAenl and Trainrng Adnninjstralton 
Oeparimenl o( Labor 
555 Gfifftn Square Building. Roonn 317 
Oaltes, Texas 75202 
<21 4) 767-6377 

Empfoymenl arvd Training Administfaiion 
Departineni oi Labor 
911 Wafnut Street 
KaasJiS Oty^issouri 64106 
(616) 75e-3101 



10. 



Ennptoynfvent and Training Adniinrsrralion 
Department of Labor 
1961 Sroul Street 
Denver, Cotorado 80294 
(303)637^67 

. Employment and Tfalning Administfaiion 
Oepartmem o( Labor 
450 GoJden Gate Avenue 
San Fraacisco. CaiiJonnFa 94102 
(415)556-5994 

Employment arvd Training Administration 
Department of Labor 
909 RrSt Avenue 
Seattle* Washington 98104 
(^36) 3996297 
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National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities 

The gBOBrat purpose of the Wa//ona/ foundation on the Arts and the Humanities (NFAH) is to encourage and 
support nattonai progress in humanities and the arts. The Foundation consists of a Nationai Endowment for 
the ArlSs National Endowment for the Humanities and a Federal Council on the Arts and Humanities, 



Expansion Arts Program 

Supports con[imunify -based organizations which pro 
duce, creale or exhibit art, particularly for low- 
income, rural or ethnic segments of the population 
with little access to major art institutions. Use of 
grants includes providing for professional arts train- 
ing and cross-cuttural exchanges. Administered by 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 



Contact the following office for information about pro- 
grams for which your group mighl qualify. 

Natboal Ofliea: 

Nationai Endowmerti for ihe Arts 
General InlOrmatlon 
2401 E Street. N.W. 
WasJitriglon. O.C. 2(>506 
ff02) 634-6369 



National Science Foundation 



The Nattonai Science Foundation (NSF) promotes the progress of science through the support of research and 
education in the sciences. Its major emphasis is on basic research, the search for improved understanding of 
the fundamental taws of nature. The NSF is also involved in applied tesearch directed toward the solution of 
more immediate problems of our society. Its educational programs are aimed at ensuring increased understand- 
ing of science at ali educational levels and an adequate supply of scientists and engineers to meet our 
country's needs. 



Science for Citizens Program 

Encourages community -wide discussion oi science- 
related issues. Provides grants lor research and 
public education projects such as consumer health 
advocacy workshops and educatfonaf programs 
relating to alternative energy resources. Ad- 
ministered by the OlJice of Science and Society. 



Contact the following office tor informatfon about pro- 
grams for which your group might qualify. 



National OHUm: 

National Scier^ce Foundation 
Geneiai fr^foimation 
laOOGSlreel, NW. 
Washington. D.Q 20550 
{£02)65S4000 
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Department of Transportation 

Tho Department of TransportatfOn (DOT) establtshes the natiOn*s overall transportaiiory policy Under its um- 
brella there art! eight administrations )/\fhose /unsdictions include highway planning, development and con- 
struction, urban mass transtt, railroads, avtation, the safety of waterways, ports, highv^ays, and oil and gas 
pipelines, DectsiOns made by DOT m conjunction mth the appropriate state and /oca; officials strongly affect 
other programs such as land planning, energy conservation, scarce resource uiiftzation and technological 
change. 



Federal Aid to Urban Systems Program 

Provides funds for improving iransportalion service 
wilhm urban areas. Projects include modernized 
traffic signals and preferential bus lanes. Ad- 
minisiered through the local offices of the Federal 
Highway Administration, 

Highway Safety Act (Section 402) 

Strives to reduce traffic accidents through grants to 
states for programs In such areas as driver educa- 
tion, highway desigr» idenhfication and surveillance 
of potential accident locations and pedestrian and 
iDicycle safety. Jointly administered by the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration and the 
Federal Highway Administration, 

National Rldesharing Demonstration Program 

No longer a demonst.-'aUon program. Provides funds 
lo state and local agencies for innovative approaches 
lo ridesharing such as vanpooling, carpooling and 
computerized rfder matching services. Ongoing ride- 
sharing projects are funded by Federal highway 
funds, Administered by the Federal Highway 
Administration, 

Rural and Small Urban Public Transportation 
Assistance Program 

Provides capHaJ equipment and operational 
asf?istance for rural and small urban Iransporlalion 
systems such minibuses to transport rural 
residents to medical cenlers. Acfmrnistered by Ihe 
local offices of the Federal Htghway Administration, 

Urbar* Mass Transportatior* Act 

Designed to pl^n, develop and improve public 
transportation systems. Provides assistance for the 
planning and implementation of urban transportation 
syslems and granis for research, devefopmeni and 
training. Administered by the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Administration. 



The following Is a list of offices lhat will help you in 
locating further information about the programs high- 
lighted as wen as others for which your group might 
qualify. We suggest where appropriate to start with the 
regional office nearest you (See Map) 

National Offices; 

Department of Tr a nation 
General rnforfnat»On 
400 Seventh StreeLS.W. 
washif>gion, D.C, 20590 

Federal Highway A<Inninisira1*on 
General Information 
Depaflme/>1 of TtanspottaUon 
400 Seventh Slreet,SW, 
Washington. D,C. 20590 
(202) 4260677 

Urban Mass Transportation Admnislrarion 
General InlOrnnatiOn 
Deparlmenl ol Tfan^ftaiion 
400 Seventh Slreet, S.W. 
Washingioa D,C. 20590 
(202) 426^1 $28 

Federal Hl^way Administration 
Regk)nal Offices: 

1, Federal Highway Admintst/alion 
Department ol Transporlation 

Leo W. O'Brien Federal Buitdmg, Room 729 
CtintOn Avenue and Nvrlh Peari SIreel 
Albany, New York 12207 
(51 8)'4 72-6476 

2. (The Federal Highway Adnmmslraiton's Region 1 is a combina- 
tton ol Ihe standard Federal Regions 1 and 2,) 

3^ Federai Highway Administralion 
Departnnent of Transportation 
31 Hopkins Plaza 
Baltimore, Maryland 2i201 
(301)962-2361 

4 Federal Highway AdminrSlratiOn 
Department of Transportalion 
1 720 Peachtree Road, N W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
(4o4)C8M078 

5, Fcderar Highway Admrnistra(»On 
Departmeni of Transportalion 
18209 Dixie Highway 
Homewood, iliirwis 604oO 
(312)370^9300 
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6. Federal Highway Administratfon 
Depa/fmeni of Tranispo/taijon 
819 Taylor Street 

Fort Worth, Texas 78102 
(817)3343221 

7. Federal Highway Adrwnistfation 
Deparunenl of Transpottalron 
P.O. Box 19715 

Kansas Oty, Missouri 64141 
(8l6) 926-7566 

8 Federal Highway AdministfaMon 
DepdrJmenJ ol Traivspojialion 
Denver Fecleral Centerr Buifding 40 
Denver. Cotoracto 80225 
(303) 234-4051 

9, Federal Highway AcfminliSlrat^n 
DeparlmenI ol Transportaiion 
2 Hmbarcade/o Ce^ile/, Suile 530 
San Fiancisco. Cahfornia 94l 1 1 
(415)556-3850 

10, Federal Highway Administralion 
Department of Trafisporlation 
222 Soulhwest Morrison Sireet 
POf trami, Oregon 97204 
(503) 221-2052 



Urban Mass Transportation 
Regional Of ftcaa: 

1 Urban Mass Transportation 
Department of Transportation 
Transportaiion Systenns Center 
Kendall SqtJare 

55 Broadway 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 02t42 
ipl 7) 494^2055 

2 Urban Mass Transportation 
Department ol Transporiaiion 
26 Federal Plaza, Suite 14-130 
New YOfk, New York 10007 
<212) 264-8162 

3. Urban Mass Tran^rlalton 
Department of Transportation 
434 Walnii* Street. Suite 1010 
P/iiladtel0hia. Pennsylvania 19f06 
(2tS) 597-8098 

4 Uftran Mass Transportaiion 
Department ol Transportation 
1720 Peachtree Floadl N.W., Suite 400 
Atlanta^ Georgia 30309 
(404)881^3948 

5. Urban Mass Transportation 
Department ot Transportation 
300 South Wacker Drive. Suite 1740 
Chicago. J/linoi*^ 60606 
(312)353-2789 



6. UrDan Mass Transportatkyn 
OppartmenI of T/ansporlalSon 
819 Taylor Street. Suite 9A32 
Fort \Atorth, Texas 76102 

<81 7) 334^787 

7. Urban Mass Tran^rtalion 
Department ol Transportation 
6301 Rock Hilt Road. Room 303 
Kansas City. Missouri 64l3l 
(816)926-5053 

8. Urban Mass Transportation 
Depaftmenl ot TranSpofiaifon 
Prudential Piaxar Suite 1822 
1050 17th Street 

Denve/. Colorado 80265 
(303) 837-3242 

a Urban Mass Transportation 
Department of Transportatkyn 
Two EmbarcaderO Center. Suite 620 
San FranciscoL California 941 1 1 
(415) 556-2884 

1CX Urban Mass T/ar>5porration 
Department of Transportaiion 
Federal GuiUing. Suite 3142 
915 Second Avenue 
Seattre, Washington 981 74 
(206)442-4210 
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National Consumer Cooperative Bank 

2001 S Streel N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
Toll Ffee: (800) 4245481 



"The Congiess finds that usef-ownect cooperat i/esarea p/oven method for b/oacfeni&Tg ownership antf controi of the eco 
nomtc organtzations. increastng the r)umlDer of market participants, nar/ovwng price ^eads. raising the qustity of goocte 
and services avatiabte to ihetr membership and building bridges between producers and consumers and tf)eir memt^ets 
and patrons. The Congress also finds tf)at ajnsumer and other types of setf-hetp ax>peratives f^ve been hampered in 
ihetr formation and growth by lack of access to adequate axf>eraii\/e credit faciiities and iack of technic^ assistance. 
Therefore, the Congress finds a need tor the est^l^ment of a Nationdi Consumer ODoperative Sanfr w/ifc/r will mske 
available necessary financial and technical assistance to cooperati\/e setf-help endeavors as a means of strengthening the 
Nation's economy/' 



Put^c Law 95:351 

What is the National Consumer Cooperative Bank^ 

The National Consumer Cooperative Bank (NCCB) is a 
major new national source of credit providing financial 
and tecfinical assistance to existing and emerging con- 
sumer cooperatives. The NCCB consists of two parts: 
the Bank and the Office of Self-Help Developitienl and 
Technics^ Assistance. The NCCB was established by an 
act of the 95tfi Corigress and stgned into faw by Pres- 
ident Carter on August 20, 1978. 

What Witt it Oo? 

The Bank will make loans to eligible cooperatives at 
prevailing interest rates. Inifiaify, the Federal govern- 
ment (U.S. Treasury) will provide Ihe capital fdr these 
loans. It Is authorized to invest up to $300 mil!ion in the 
Bank over five years. The Bank may borrow up to ten 
times this amount* or $3 billioa from other capital 
sources. 

The Office of Self-Help Development and Technical 
Assistance will provide capital advances and technical 
assistance to cooperatives that are ]ust forming or 
expanding, especially those that serve or include low- 
income members. For the first three years of opera^ 
tion (1979-1981), the Self-Help Development Fund is 
authorized to receive up to $75 million from the 
U.S. Treasury. 

WheiB Wit) the NCCB be Located? 

The central Headquarters ol the NCCB is located in 
Washington. D.C. As the NCCB develops, branch of- 
fices will be established in other parts of the country 
at the direction of the Board of Directors. 

Who is Eligible to Borrow from the t^CB? 

Consumer cooperatives will be eligible to borrow 
money Irom the NCCB il they: 



♦ are chartered or operated on a cooperative, not-for- 
profit basis; 

♦ produce or supply goods, services* or facilities for 
the benefit of their memt)ers as consumers: 

♦ have a voluntary, open membership policy; 

♦ observe one member, one vote principles. 

A corporation owned by cooperatives (wholesale or 
federation of cooperatives) is also eligible to borrow 
from the NCCB if it meets the above requirements. 

While credit unions are not eligible to borrow from 
NCCB> they may be eligible to receive technical 
assistance if their membership Is mainly low-income. 

How Wttt the NCCB Decide Who Will Receive 
Loans and/or Technical Asststaru:e? 

The Bank will decide whether to make a loan or pro- 
vide technical assistance by looking at the following 
factors: 

Organizational Structure. 

For existing cooperatives, there must be competent 
management which is democratically controlled by the 
members. A new cooperative just getting organized will 
be judged on the likelihood of its developing an effec- 
tive structure and on the experience of its leaders. The 
strength of membership support, education and partici- 
pation will also be considered. 

Financial Structure. 

A cooperative must present enough financial informa- 
tion to allow the Bank to decide if the loan is sound and 
will be fully repaid. This normally includes balance 
sheets, income statements, future projections, etc. New 
cooperatives must submit a proposed financial plan. 
The experience ol the cooperative's leadership must 
also be detailed. 
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Ability to Repay. 

Loan requesis are analyzed lo ma)<e sure therr s rea- 
sonable certainty that the cooperative can repay the 
loan and still have enough working capital to operate 
on a sound basrs. 

Expectation of Demand. 

There should be reason to believe that there will be 
continuing demand for the cooperative's products or 
services. 

CoMateraL 

Collateral may be required in order to get a loan. The 
type and amount required cfepends on the strength and 
weakness of other credit factors. 

How Will the NCCB Help Eligible Organizations? 

Under Title I, the NCCB will make loans at prevailing 
market rates. It will pay close attention to how well an 
organization meets the eligibility criteria. 

The Board of Directors of the Bank must try to make 
sure that at least 35 percent of the loans go to: 

a) cooperatives with a majority of low-income 
members, and/or 

b) other cooperatives, if the loan will finance products 
or services used primarily by lowincome persons. 

No more than 10 percent of the loans may be made to 
cooperatives with products or services that are used by 
members who are also the primary producers. And 
after October 1. 1983* no more than 30 percent of the 
loans nnay be nnade for housing. 

Under Title II. ihe Office of Self-Help Development 
and Technical Assistance may provide ca^rital advances 
and technical assistance to cooperatives unable to 
meet the loan criteria tinder Title I. These cooperatives 
are likely to: 

• serve tow-income people 

• have special needs or problems or 

• be emerging cooperatives with no financial history. 

The capital advances may be provided at lower interest 
rates than those charged under Title 1, A capital advance 
from Ihe Self-Help Development Fund will not require 
purchase of Bank stock, as ctoes a fban from the Barik, 



What Technical Assistance Will be Available? 

Tlie Office of Self+lelp Development and Technical 
Assistance will make available information and services 
concerning the organization^ financing and manage^ 
ment of cooperatives. One of the many important 
functions of the technical assistance arm of the 
Office will be to act as a source of information 
regarding existing funding and technical assistance 
programs available through government agencies 
and other organizations. This will help the NCCB to 
extend its resources to serve more cooperatives. 

It is anticipated that technical assistance wili be 
available to all cooperatives on an ability^to-pay basis» 
and that those cooperatives unable to pay would still be 
eligible to receive technical assistance. 

How Does the NCCB Operate? 

The Board of Directors, consisting of 15 members ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States and con- 
firmed by the Senate, establishes operating policy for 
the Bank. The Board is charged vWth selecting a Presi- 
dent for the Bank v>/ho will be responsible for day-to-day 
management of the Bank. The Director of the Office of 
Self-Help Devetqpment and Technical Assistance is ap- 
pointed by the PresidenI of the United States, subject to 
Senate confirmatioa 

Who Owns the Bank? 

The NCCB is a mixed^^wnership government corpora- 
tion. The U5. Treasury, which will provide the initial 
capital for the NCCB, will share the ownership of the 
NCCB with cooperative shareholders until the govern- 
ment inveslment is repaid. Once this happens, the 
NCCB will be owned and operated by the cooperative 
shareholders. 

How Wilt Cooperatives Assume Control of the Bank? 

When a loan is nnade by the Bank to a cooperative, the 
cooperative will purchase stock in the Bank as part of 
the loan agreennent. An eligible cooperative may also 
purchase stock in the Bank without taking out a loan. 

Whe/i stock owned by cooperatives totals $3 million, 
three of the Board members will be replaced by mem- 
bers elected by cooperative shareholders When stock 
owned by cooperatives totals $10 nnjllioa three more 
Board mennbers v^ll be reptacec* by shareholder^lected 
members. This process will continue until all but one 
Board member has been elected by shareholders The 
remaining member wiU continue to be appointed by the 
President of the Uniled States from among proprietors 
of small business concerns. 

(Information taken from National Consumer Cooperative 
Bank brochure.) 
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Following is a compfete alphabetical listing of our piofttect and highlighted groups. We have not indexed the many 
organizations that have provided finanaal ar>d/or technical assistance to our featured groups. However. ir>fornriation 
on many of them can be found in the Resources which end each section. 
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ACT 79 

c/o Natkmat Parte SarvJca 
Dftparlfnant of the Interior 

WashinglOn* D.C. 2024O 
(202) 343-1100 

Action Now» Inc. 

Action Now Vinpool Program 

ViliageWesl Cenier Mair 
i0t5 West Oieslnui Streel 
Loutsvtlie, Kentucky 40203 
{502) 584-1623 

Ada County Highway District 
RIda sharing Of flea 

318 East 37msireei 
Goise, Maho 83704 
(208) 345-7665 

Agricultural IMaric«tlng Project 

2606 Weslwood Drh/e 
NashvrlJe, Tennessee 37204 
(615)297'4088 

Alabama Agricufturaf IMariceting Project 

^>0. Box 435 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 
(205) 758-0343 

Alabama Coalition Against Hunger 

PO. 60x409 

Auburn, Alabama 36830 

(205) 821-6336 

Ail Cooperating Assembly 

P,0 60x6022 

Minneapolis, Mir>nesoid 55406 
(612) 376-8357 

Alliance for Cooperative Education 

5472 Penn Aveni^ 
Pkllsburgh, PennsyJvama 15206 
<412) 521-2099 

Alllea for a Better Community 

1233 Nonh Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, lllrnois 60622 
(312) 252-7140 

Alfematlve Eneryy Resources Orgaillitatlon 

424 Slapre1or> 6unding 
6i1Nngs, Monlana 59i0i 
(406)259-1958 

/Unlftos Unldos Federal Credit Union 

P.O, 60x J14 

San Juan, Texas 785B9 

<512) 787-6081 

Anchorage, Munlclpelltlas of 
Co mm unit y Qard en Prog ra m 
Paries and Recreation Depertment 
Spona Facilities 

6-650 Anchorage* Alaska 99502 
(907) 264-4476 
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Arlcansas Consumer Research 
Utltlty Staff 

1852 Cross Sireet 

Lilire Rock, Arkansas 72206 

(501) 374-2394 

Aroostock fMentai Healfh Center 

PO, 6ox 492 

Fort Fa*rfjeid. Ma*ne 04742 
(207) 472-3511 

Atlantic Richfield Company 

5l5 South Rower Street 
Los Angeles, CaWornia 90071 
<2 13) 486-2090 

Audubon Area Community Services* Inc, 
731 Han Sireet 
Owe:>St>oro, Keniucky 42301 

(502) 683-8267 



B 

Bangor Compost Project* City of 

760 Mam Street 
6angar Maine 04401 
<207) 942'2065 

Beaufort^lasper Comprehensive 

P.O, Box 357 

Ridjeland. Soulh Carolina 29936 
(803) 726^8171 



ealth Services, fnc. 
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Bedford Stuyvesani Restoration Corporation 

PtiblrC InlormaHon Department 
1368 Fulton SIreel 
6rookivn, New York 11216 
(212) 636'7721 

Bexar County fMantal Health/fMental Retardation Center 
Central Administration Oftice 

434 South Mam Avenue, SmtG 400 
Saf> Anlomo. Texas 78204 
(5l2) 225-4011 

Bicycle Commuters of New Yoric 

5 6eekman Street 
Room 404 

New Vork. Nevw York 10038 
<2l2) 732-8552 

BIrdsprings Solar Corporation 
BIrdsprlngSf Navaho Nation 

Slar Rouie, 6ox 239 
WinstOw, Arizona 86047 
(602) 774*7444 

Blue Cross/Slue Shield of Atlanta 

3348 Peactilree Road. U£ 
Atlanta. Georgia 30326 
(404) 262-8200 

Blue CrossiSlue Shield of fMlsslssippI* Inc. 

PO Box 1043 

Jackson, M^sissiPPi 39205 

(601)932-3704 

Blue croas/6lue Shield of st, Louis 

4444 Forest Park Boulevard 
SL Louis, Missouri 63108 
(314) 658<4444 
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3S3 Blue Cfoss/Blue Shield ot Southwestern Vif^inia 
Utilization ftevfaw Program 

P.O. Box 1304? 
3959 Electric Road. S.W. 
Roanoke. Virginia 24045 
<703) 98M23t 

34 Blue Sky Alliance 

cfo New Mexico Federation of Cooperelive tiving 

632:^ Aaua Fna 

Santa Pe. New MewcO 87501 

(505) 988-5977 

336 Bonne Sell 

185 i9lh Deiforl Avenue 
LakCwood. Ohto 44i07 
^216^221-0800 

310 Booth Maternity Center 

6051 Ove'brook Avenue 
Phfjadeit^ja. PcnnsvJvatva 19i3i 
(2 15) 870-7800 

51 Boston Uft>an Gardeners 

66 Hereford St reel 

Boston. Massachusetts 02115 

(617) 267-4825 

319 Boulder County Hospice, Inc. 
2118 141h Street 
Boulder. Colorado 80302 
(303) 449*7740 

25 Broadwey Locat Food Co^ 

95 95th Streel 
Nev/YOfk. New York i0025 
(212)864-8165 

56. Bronze Frontier t}evelopment Corporation 

221 1080 leggett Avenue 
Bronx. New York 10474 
(2T2> 542-4640 

124 Brothers tv development. Inc. 

25iO West i »lh Avenue 
Denver, Coiotado 80204 
(303) 573*5107 

157 Buckeye -Woodland Community Congress 

10613 Lamontjer Avenue 
Cleveland. Omo 44 104 
1216) 363-1070 

34 Bulk Commodities E^cchange 

1432 Western Avenue 
Seaitte. Wasiungton 98i0i 
<206) 447*9516 
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42 Calitornia Food Networtc 

942 Market Street 

San FfanciscOt Caiifornra 94i02 

(4i5) 421-8131 

349 CatlfomJa Public Interest ft^arch Group of San Oiego 
Consumer Heafth Advocacy Training tnstitute 

30O0 E Streel 

San Diego. California 92102 
(714)230*1508 
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63 Cameron Chapter Farm Project 

P 0 Sox 85 

Cameron. Artzona 86020 
(602)679*2219 

50 Camphill Village. USA., tnc. 

Copake. New York t25i6 
(518)329*7924 

36t Cape Cod Health Care Coalition 

583 Mam Slreei 

Hyannis* Massachusells 02601 

(617) 771*0629 

146 Cape Cod and Islands Tenanis Council 

Box 195 

Hyannis. Massachusetts 02601 
(617) 775-1070 

335. Capital Area Community Health Plan, Inc* 

336 i20t Troy*Scheneciady Road 
Laiham. New YOrk 12 1 lO 
(518)703-3110 

192 Casco Bank and Tnist Company 

1 Monument S<iuare 
Pojifand. Mame 04l0l 
(207) 774-8221 

128 Catholic Socfal Servfcesi he* 

756 West Peachtree Street. N.W 
Atranta. Georgia 30308 
(404) 831*6571 

340 Center for Medical Consumers and 
Health Care Information 

237 Thompson Street 
New York. New York i00l2 
(212) 674-7105 

58 Center tor Nelohborhood Technology 
The Sun Project 

570 West Randolph Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60606 
(312) 454<^126 

216 Center for Rural Affairs 

P.O. Box 405 

WaithdL Nebraska 68067 

(402) 846^5426 

24 Central Davenport Food Buying Club 

c/oSue Wariinger 
1318 Grown Street 
Davenport. Iowa 52804 
(319) 322-2386 

226 Central Senior High School 

200CaOjn Branch Road 

Seat Pleasant. MaryJand 20027 

(301)336-8200 

157 Cherry Hill Coalition 

8lO lOth Avenue 
Seaiira Washington 98i22 
(206) 324*0980 

65 Cherry Hill CO'Op 
MR 11^ 1 

Garre. Vermont 05641 
(002) 476*8730 

54 Chicago Housing Authority Gardening Project 

22 West Madison Street 
Ch»cago. ilifnois 60602 
(312)791*8592 
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144 Chicago Matropolllan Ar«a Housing Alllanoe 

1123 W6St Washington Bov\sva(6 
Cfficago. Illinois 60607 ^ v. 
(312) 243-5850 

30d The Chlldtwaring Center 

46 £asl 92nd Street 

New York. New York 10028 

(212)369-7300 

50 ChlUenden Community Correctional C«nt«r 

7 Farren Sueet 

South Burlington. Vermont 05401 
(802) 864-0344 

58. Christian Action Ministry 

59. 5l30WeslJackson 
60 Chfca^o. filmops S0644 

(312) 626*3300 

273 CItliftns fof a 8<tfar Environment 

59 East Van Buren Sireet. Suite 1600 
Chicago. Illinois 60605 
(312) 939-1984 

157 Citizens for Community lmprov«m<nts of Waterloo 

P.O. Box 875 
Waterloo, fov^a 50704 
(319)232-6268 

271 Cllizen Labor Energy Coalition 

600 West Fulferton Avenue 
Chicago, linnois 60614 
(312) 975-3680 

266 Citizen's Action League 

814 Mrssron Street 

San Franc rsco. California 94103 

(415)543-4101 

358 Citizens for the Improvement of Nursing Homes 

1305 Northeast 47lh Street 
Seatire. Washington 98105 
(206) 634*2349 

273 Citizens United for Responsive Energy 

3500 Kingman Boulevard 
Des Moines* Iowa 5031 1 - 
(515)277-0253 

50 Cleveland Board ot Education 

1380 East Sixth Street 
Cleveland. Ohio 45202 
(216)696-2929 

326 Clivitand Consumer Action Foundation 
Cleveland Medttal Directory 

532 Terminal Tower 
Cievetond. Ohio 44113 
(216) 687-0525 

271 Coatlflon for Consumer Justice 

622Charres Street 
Providence. Rhode Island 02904 
(401)52M300 

271 Colorado ACORN 

1144 C:*ierokee Road 
Denver. Colorado 80218 
(303)831-1094 

187, Commission on Economic Opportunities of Luzerne County 

188. 21V213SouthMainStreet 

190 WitkeS' Bar re. Pennsylvania 18701 
(717) 825^8571 
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185. Common Ground 

186 c^o Mary Kumpula 

2929 Bloomington Avenue. South 
Minneapolrs. Minnesota 55407 
(no phone) 

156 Communities Organized for Public Service 

122 East Durango 

San Anionio. Texas 78204 

(515) 222*2367 

204 Community Action Program of Lancaster County^ inc. 
Solar Project 

630 Rockland Street 
Lancaster. Pennsylvania 17602 
(717) 2997301 

328 Community Advocates. Inc. 
P.O. Box 71 

RosJyn. New York 11576 

(516) 48A0451 

196 Community Environmental Council 

924 Anacapa Streei. Suile 6*4 
Santa Barbara, Caiifornra 93101 
(805)962-2210 

298 Community Health Cllnlcst Inc. 

1503 Thii6 Street Nonh 
Nan¥>a. Idaho 83651 
(208) 466-7869 

340. Community Health Information Networlc 
341 Mount Auburn Hospttat 

Department of Community Health Education 

330 Mount Auburn Street 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 02172 
(617) 492-3500— Ext. 1788 

112. CommunKy Housing Education Corporation of Chicago 

113. 2753 West Armita^eAvenue 
131 Chicago. Illtnois 60647 

(312) 235-2144 

311 Community Mental Heallh Center South 

769 Tudor Road 

Lee*s Summ»t. Missouri 64063 

(816)966-0900 

64 Community Self^Reliancei Inc. 

16 Armory Street 

Northampton. Massachusetts 01060 
(413)586-0543 

110 Community Training Oynamtts* Inc. 
10 Fairway Street 
Boston. Massachusetts 02126 
(617)298-0825 

117. Concerned Citizens of Butchers Hill 

118 2027 East BattimO re Street 
Baltimore. Maryland 2l231 
(301)276-8827 

273 Connecticut Citizen Action Group 

P.O. Box G 

IHartlord. Conneclicut 06106 
(203)527-7191 

317 The Connecticut Hospice, Inc. 
Depertment of Public Information 

765 Prospecl Street 

Nev^ Haven, Connecticut 0651 1 

(203) 787-5871 
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Connecllcul Public Inlerest Heseafch Group {ConnPiHO 
Farm Market 

(Haitfofd Food Sysltm) 

3D H>gb SlreeJ. Room 106 
Martlofd, Conneciicul 06iO3 
(203)625^312 

Consumer Cooperative of BerkleVt Inc, 

4605 Cemral Avenue 
R*chmoncJ, CaWornta 94804 
(415)526-0440 

Consumer Cooperatives of Piltsburgh 

6474 Peon Avenue 
Pittsbui^h, Pennsylvania 15206 
(412) 36M521 

Conlrol Data Corporation 

PO,Box O'HOnOOU 
MinneapoJfS, Kfmnesofa 55440 
(612) 653-3694 

Cooperative Auto, Inc, 

2232 South Indusinai Highway 
Ann Arbor, MfCbigan 4dl04 
(313) 7690220 

Cooperative Garage of Rockland County, Inc. 
14 BoDby Une 

Wesi MyaCk, New York 10994 
(914)358-9462 

Coop Optical Service 

Division of Cooperative Services, Inc, 

7404 WoocMafd Avenue 
Detroit. Michigan 48202 
(313)874^4000 

Cornell University 

New York State School of industrial and Labor Relations 
Heailh Studies Program 

3 Eas; 43fd street 

New Vork. New York iO0l7 

(212)599-4550 

Country Doctor Community Ctinic 

402 i5th Avenue £asi 
SeaitJe. Wash^ngion 98i 12 
(206) 322-6698 
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197 Davis, City of 

226 F $U0O[ 

Davjs, CaMornia 96616 

(916)756-3740 

65 Dekalb County Food Processing Center 
cJo Georgia Cooperative Extension Service 

101 Court Square 
Oecaiuf, Georgia 30030 

(404) 294-7449 

298 Delmarva Rufal Ministries 

Blue Hen Mall 
Oovef, OeJawafe i990i 
(302) 678-2000 

105 Delta Housing Development Corporation 

Box 847 

Indianoia. MtSSpSSippt 38751 
(601)887-4852 
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Detroit Shore way Organization 

65l6 Deuoil Avenue. Room 242 
Creveiand, Dhio 44102 
(216)961-4242 

Distributing Alliance of the Northcounlry Cooperatives 

5l0 Kasota Avenue. S.£, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
(6l2) 378-9774 

D,C, Public Interest Research Group 
(D,C. PIRG) 

PO. Box 19542 
Washpogion, DC. 20O36 
(202) 676-7388 

District League or Women Voters 

1346 C^oneclicui Avenue, Room 718 
Washington, D.C, 20036 
(202) 785-2616 

Domestic Technology Institute 

P 0, Box 2043 
Evergreen. C^loracio 80439 
(303) 674-1597 



East End Food Co^p 

6472 Peon Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania i5206 
(412) 361-3598 

East River Electric Power Cooperative 

Locket Drawer E 

Madison, South Dakota 57042 

(605) 2S6-4636 

East of the River Health Center 

6929 £ast Capnoi Street, S £ 
Washington. DC 200l9 
(202) 582-7700 

Eastside Community Investments^ Inc, 

3228 £asi lOlh ^rreet 
Indtanapo^ Indiana 46201 
(317) 633-/303 

E CO cycle 

PO Bo:K 4193 

Boulder. Colorado 60306 
(303)444-6634 

Ecotope Group 

2332 East Madison Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98ti2 
(206) 322-3753 

Eighteenth Street Development Corporation 

1900 So<jth Carpenter Street 
6itcago tiimois 60608 
(3i2) 733-2287 



60, Eleventh Street Movement 

219 5l9East lllh Street 

New VOrk. New York 10009 
(212) 982-1460 

196 ENCORE 

2701 College Avroue 
Berkeley. Cahtorma 94705 
(415) 849-2525 
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Z2\ Energy Development Corporation 

SeaOOomey Pa(k Road 
Aiteniown. Pennsytvoota I6i04 
(21S^ 395^3724 

225 Energy Management Center 

p,o eox 190 

Port Rjchey, Florida 33566 
(8l3^ 848-4870 

165. Energy Task Force 

166. 156 Fi»h Avenue 

2l9 New York. New York lOOlO 
(212) 675^1920 

245 Erving Paper Mills 

Ve/non Road 

BramebofO. Vefmonl 05301 
(802)257^0511 

167 Exodus. Inc. 

355 Geor^jia Avenue. S E 
AtiantOr Georgra 30312 
(404 ^ 622^1056 
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231 Farallones institute 
Integral Urban Housing 

1516 Filth SIreet 
Berkeley, California 94710 
(415) 525-1150 

167 Federation of Southern Cooperatives 

P.O. Box 95 

Epes, Alabama 3^1560 

(205) 652^76 

150 Fifth City Human Development Project 
Chicago Mini -Zone Program 

4iD South Trumbull Street 
ChicaQojilinois 606£4 
(312) 722-3444 

144. Fllfmore-Leroy Area Residents, Inc; 

155 307 Leioy A^nue 

Bullato. New York 14214 
(716^ 638^6740 

138 Flatbush Development Corporation 

1418 Corieiyou Road 
Brooklyn, New York 1 1 226 
(212) 469-3990 

331 Florida. University of 
School of Pharmarcy 

Gainesville. Florida 32702 
(904) 393-3541 

61 Food AdWdory Service 
185 valley Ori^ 
Brisbane. CMotnm 94005 
(415) 4SM343 

42 Food Bankf Inc. of Santa Clara County 

312 Brocaw Road 

Sania Cmra. CaftJofr.ra 95050 

(408) 249-9170 
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42 Food Crisis Network 

i2lO Locusi Stfcet 

St LouiS. MiSSOUfi 63103 

(314)621^8840 

76 Franklin Regional Schoot Food Service 

77 3220 School Road 
Murryswiie. Pennsylvania 15668 
(412) 325-1977 

227 Fulton County Cooperative Extension Service 
Pennsylvania State University 

Courihouse Annex 

McConneilsDurg. Pennsylvania 17233 
(717) 485^4111 
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66 Gardens For All 

160 Flynn Avenue 
Bufiingion. Vermont 0540i 
(802) 863-1308 

292 General Mitis Corporation 

Employee Benelits Department 

920O Wayzata Boulevard 
MinneaDOUS. Mmnosoui 55441 
(612) 540^3677 

27! Georgia Action 

P 0 Box 7603 
Atranla. Georgia 3035/ 
(404) 873-2223 

234 Gtover's Mill Energy Center 

P 0 Box 202 

Rondoiph. New York 14772 
(7 IS) 358-3306 

288 Granite State Alliance 

83 Hanover Stjeet 

Manchesier. New Hampsrure 03101 

(603) 627-4439 

353 Greater Cleveland Coalition on Health Care 
Cost Eflectiveness 

900 Standard Building 
Cleveland. Ohto 44113 
<2l6) 771-6814 

348 Greater Nevada Health Systems Agency 

P 0 Box 1 1 795 
Reno. Nevada 89510 
(702) 323-1791 

294 Green Bay Ar^a Free CljnJc 

P 0 Box 2526 
338 SootJi Cneslnui Avenue 
GfCOji Boy, Wisconsin 54303 
(4 14) 437-9773 

35 GreenmarHet 

24 West 40tr> Sueei 

New York, Now York 10007 

(212) 8407355 
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256 Qraan Mountain Stova Works 

&o>^ 107. Westmimsier Siaiion 
Bellows Falls. Vermont 05158 
(602) 463-9951 

290 Group Heallh Cooperatlva of Puget Sound 
200 I5lh Avenue. Bast 
Seattle. Wasnmglon 981 12 
(206) 336-6262 

292 Group Health Plan, Inc. 

2500 Como Avenue 

St Pauf, Minnesota 55108 

{612^641^3100 
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145 Hartford Fatr Rent Commission 

250 Mam Street 

Hartlord. Conne,"Jcm 06l03 

(203) 566^6024 

37, Ttia Hartford Food Sysfam 
86 c/o Community Renewal Team 

3580 Ma;n Streei 
Hartford. Connecticul 06120 
(203) 278-9950 

336 Ttie Healtti Adventure 

Mountain Araa Haaltti Education Center 

501 Britmore Avenge 
Asheville^ North Caroima 2880 1 
(70^) 254-6373 

351 HaaNti Policy Advisory Canter 
HealttifPAC 

17 M(frray Street 

New VofK. New York 10007 

(212) 267^90 

346 Healtti Systems Agency ol Norttiern Virginia 

7245 Aflmglon Boulevard 
S'jiie 300 

Fans Church. Virgtnra 22042 
(703)573-3100 

334 Helping Hand Healtti Center 

506 Wesi Seventh Street 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55102 
(612) 224-7561 

298 Hen dry ^G lades Co un I y t { aa It ti S erv Ices* I nc. 
PO Box 378 
133 Bridge Slreei 
LaBene. Florida 33935 
(813) 675-0313 

298 Hlgtilan<f«r Center 

Route 3, Box 370 

New Market. Temef >ee 37820 

(615) 933-3443 

137 Home Loan Counseling Canter 

2207 North Broadway 

Los Angeles. CaiHornia 9003i 

(213) 224-8011 

102 Homes In Pertnerstilp, Inc. 

8 East Filth Street 
Apopka. Flortda 32702 
(305)986-2451 
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292 Honeywell, Inc. 

Honeywell Piaza 
Mat) Station MNl2^6245 
Minneapoits. Mmrtesota 55408 
(612) 870^220 

318 Hospice Care Group, tnc. 
2501 easi Preasant Streei 
Davenpon. jowa 52803 
(319) 326^512 

319 Hospice of Marin 

77 Mark Drive. Suite 19 
San Ralaei. Califoiinia 94903 
(416)472^0742 

125, Housing Conservation Coordinators, Inc. 

193 777 lOlh Avenue 

New York. New York 10019 
(212) 541-5996 

25 Humptireys County Union for Progress 
Humptireys County Buying Club 

5t3 Hayden Sireei 
Beizon:. MississiPPr 39038 
(601) 247-1170 

82 Hunger Action Center 

Repeal of Sales Tax on Food In Wastilngton State 

2524 i6th Avenue, South 
Oeaitle. Washington 98144 
(206) 324-5730 
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144, Illinois Public Action Council 

266 59 £ast Van Buren Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60605 
(3 1 2) 427^6263 

105. Impact Seven 

159 Route 2. Box 8 

Turiie Lake. Wisconsin 54889 
(715)986^4460 

106 Improved Dwellings for Altoona 

PO Box 705 

Altoona, Pennsylvania 16603 
(814) 544-9463 



207. Indian Development District of Arizona* Inc. 

209 1777 West Cameiback Road. Suite A-108 
Phoenix. At*;ona 85015 
(602)240-0184 

146 Indiana Housing Coalition 

PO Box 44329 
indiannpoiis. Indiana 46244 
(no phone) 

72. Indiana Nutrition Campalgni tnc, 

73 38 North Pennsylvania Avenue. Suite 312 
Indianapolis, [ndiana 46204 
(317)634-4172 

170 Inquflfnos Borlcuasen Acclon 
Puerto RIcan Tenants In Action 

AOS Shawmul Avenue 
Boston. Massachusetts 02118 
(617)362-5274 

411 
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1 1S Inter Faith Adopt a Buitding 

605 gasi Minth Street 
New York. New Yck ^0009 
(212) 677^8700 

34 Intra'Community Cooperative 

1335 Gilson Sueel 
Madisort, Wisconsin 537 15 
(608) 257*6633 

194 Institute tor Hunnan Development 

718 West Noais Siieet 
Pliiladelphia. Pennsylvania 19122 
(2 IS) 763-0742 

184 Inslilute for Local Self'Relianee 
Anacoslia Energy Altienee 
1717 18lh Streeu MW. 
Wasnington. O.C, 
{202) 889-7932 
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81 Jellerson County Seniors' Resource Center 

'^1651^ Kendall Sueet 
Lake wood, Colorado 602 M 
(303)238*8151 

iS2 Joff*Vender*Lou, Inc. 
27S4 Bacon Sueei 
Si Louis. Uissoun 63106 
(314) 53^*3530 

Jubitee Housing, Inc. 

1750 Columbia Road. N W 
Washingion. OC 20009 
(202) 332-4020 

Jubilee Housing, inc. of Kentucky 
1 1?5 West Burnett Avenue 
Louisvtlfe. Kentucky 40208 
(502) 637*i)086 
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292 Kaiser*Permanente Medical Care Program 

1 Kaisei PJaza 

Oakland. Caiirorma 946l2 

(^15) 271-260^ 

\Q0 Kentucky Mounlain Housing Development Corporation 

PO Bo)(^3l 

Manchester, Kentucky 40962 
(606) 598^5126 

131 Kenwood-Oakland Community Organization 

4618 Soum Lake Pafk 
Chicago, lilrnois 606S3 
(312)5487500 

336 Kimberly'Clark Corporation 

Neenah, Wisconsin 54956 
(414) 729-1212 
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264 Labor COi*tition on Public Utilities 

204 South Ashland Boulevard 
Chicgo. Illinois 60607 
(312)738*4233 

i63 La Casa Credit Union 

384 Plaindeld Street 
Springfterd. Uaisachuseiis 0) 107 
(413) 734-8287 

125 Lake Braddock Good Neighbor Club 

c/o Ms. Judy Antferson 
9509 Ashbouin Drive 
Burke. Virginia 22015 
(703) 978-0631 

62 Laramie County Community Acllon Agency 
Cheyenne Communlly Sotar Qraenhouse 

1603 Central Avenue 
Bell Building. Suite 400 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
(307) 635-9340 

Lee^ue of Women Voters 

c/o Rt^onda May Knss 
306 East Sixth Street 
Northheid, Minnesota 55057 
(507)645-6914 

Lebanon in Service to Each Neighbor (LISTEN) 

P 0. Box 469 
60 HanovOf Stieet 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 03766 
(603) 448^4553 

Lee County Cooperative CItntc 

530 West Atkins Bourevaid 
Mar^dnna, Arkansas 72360 
(501)295-5225 

Lehigh Valfey Manpower Consortium 
Project Easton* Inc, 

633 Terry Street 
Easton. Pennsylvania 18042 
(215) 258-4361 

LFght Brigade 

810 Idlh Avenue 
Seattre, Washington 98i22 
(206) 329-9764 

Little Singer Community School 
BirdspringSt Navaho Nation 

Star Route. Bov. 239 
Winsrow, Afrzona 86047 
(602) 774*7444 
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KnoKville Commuter Pool 
South Stadium Hall 
University of Tennessee 

KnowiHe. Tennessee 379i6 
(615) 637-7433 
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102 Macon Programs for Progress 

P 0 Box 688 
3B*/f £ast Mam Skoet 
Franklin. Nctt^ Carolina 28734 
(704) 524*4471 

117. Madison Communlly Cooperative 

118 254 West Grtman Street 
MadiSon. Wisconsin 53707 
^ J 2 251*2667 
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Maine Audubon Society 
Gilsland Farm 

118 Old Roijie 1 
Falmouth. Maine 04105 
t207) 781^2330 

Maintenance Central lor Seniors, inc. 

3750 Woodward Avenue. Suile 32 
Detroit. Michigan 48201 
(313)832-2134 

Manchester Citizens Corporation 

1120 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Fitlsburgti. Pennsylvanm i5233 
(^12) 323-l7d3 

Manhattafif City ol 

Department ot Communily Development 

RO. Box 748 
Manhatlanr Kansas 86502 
(913) 537-0058 

MAHNA 

School Breakfast program Campaign 

1502 Edgehill Avenue 
Nashville. Tennesse"^ 372i2 
(615) 242-3663 

Maryland Health Services 
Cost Review Commission 

201 West Pfes*on Street FifSt Ffoof 
Baltimore. Maryland 21201 
(301)383^6804 

Maryland Public Interest Research Group 
^aryPIRG) 
University of Maryland 

31 10 Mam Dming Han 
College Patk. Marymnd 207^2 
(301)45^-5601 

Massachusetts Department of Food and Agriculture 
Division of Agricultural Land Use 

100 Cambridge Stieei 
8oston. Massachusetts 02202 
(617) 727^6633 

Massachusetts Department of public Welfare 
Adult Day Care Health Services Program 
Adull Day Care Unit 

600 Washington Streei. Room 740 
Boston. Massachusotis 02 1 1 1 
(617)727-5438 

Massachusetts Fair Share 

304 6oyrston Street 

Boston. Massac^iuseits 02116 

(617) 266-7505 

Maui Economic Opportunity, Inc* 

189 Kaahumann Avenue 
Kahului, Maui. Hawaii 96732 
(808) 871-9591 

MedCenter Heatth Plaa 

4951 ExceiSiOf eouievarc* 

St LoujS Park. Mmnesota 55416 

(612)9:; -3185 

Metropolitan Council on Housing 

2*1 Wesi 30th Siroet 

New York. New York lOOO l 

(212) 725-4800 
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1 18 Metropolitan Washington Planning and Housing 
Association 

1225 K Street WW. 
Washingion. D C. 20005 
(202) 737-3700 

249 Michigan Stalo Department ol Transportation 
DiaU-Ride 
(DART— UPTflAN) 

P.O, Box 30050 
Lansi'ng. Michigan 48909 
t5l7)374^9t83 

4S Michigan^ State of 

Office of Services lo the Aging 

300 East Michigan. Corr Quilding 
P.O. 9ox 30O26 
Lansing. Mfchrgan 48909 
(517)373^230 

117, Michigan, University ot 
118 Inter^Cooperatfve Council 

Michigan Union. Room 4002. Box 66 
Ann Arbof. Michigan 48109 
(313) 662-4414 

300 Mid County Medical Center* Inc. 

8130 OkeectiO&ee Boulevard 
West Palm Beach Florida 33411 
(305) 684^1119 

125 Mifwaukee, City ol 

Department of CHy Development 

734 North N^mti SueBl 
Mriwaukee. Wisconsin 53233 
(414) 278-2671 

-H O ' W lnt s lrte s tJnited to Support CommunHy Life Endeavors 

680 Eye Stfeei. S.W. 
Washington. DC. 20024 
(202) 564-1675 
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Mississippi Legal Services Coalition 

PO 80x22887 

Jackson. Mississippi 39205 

(60 0 944-0765 

Missouri Cittren Action 

393 Norm tycJd Avenue. Surte 203 
St Louts. MzssouN 63103 
(314) 361-0777 

Missouri* University of 

Extension Council* Urtian Gafdenl;)^ Program 

724 North Union Stfeet 
St LOuiS. MiSSOufi 63103 
(314) 367^2585 

Monmouth County Board of Social Services 

PO Box 3000 

FreeWd. New Jeisey 07728 
(201)431-6028 

Muskingum Cour^y Cilizens for Nutrition 

333 Mafkei Street 
Zahcsviiie* Oliro 43701 

(614) 454^161 

(Program was shofi-term. no longer exists) 
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246 Nablscor Inc. 

EaSi Honovsf* New Jefsey 07936 
(201)884-0500 
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2B, Nalchitoches Area Action Association 

£9 New Oouflhouse Butrdmg 
P.O. Box 9aa 

Natchiioches. Louisiana 7 1457 
(316) 352-8085 

A2 National Association of Tarmworker Organizations 

1332 New York Avenue, N W 
Wssliingion, 0 0 £0005 
f20 a) 347-2407 

132 Neighborhood Housing Services, Inc. 

809 Middre Sireei 

P*t)siburgh. Pennsylvania I52i2 

<4 12) 321-2909 

$9 Neighborhood Technology Coalition 
do Metro Center YMCA 

009 Fourlh Avenue 
SoatUe. W^shingfon 93104 
(206) 447-3625 

30 New Haven Foo<t Co^p 

320Whailey Avenue 

New Haven. Conneciicot 065 1 1 

(203)777*9607 

266 New Jersey Federation of Senior Citizens 

20 EasI Hanover Street 
Trenton* New Jersey 06606 
(609)394-0001 

2i6 New Life Farm 

Rural Gasification Projeot 

Oruiy, Mtssouii 65638 
(417)261-2553 

196 New PaltZi Town of 

P.O. BoK 550 

New Paltz. NewYojk t256t 
(9t4)255^tO0 

226 New Western Energy Show 

226 Powej Block 
Helena. Montana 59601 
(406) 443.7272 

54. ^few York city Housing Authority Tenant 
55 Gardening Program 

250 Broadway 

NewYoiK NewYOfk 10007 

(212)433-4198 

338, New York City public School System 
33d Intarmedlate School 19 
Project GUTS 

3450roo(: Avenue 
BrooK, NewYofk J0454 
(212)665^446 

329 New York Public Interest Research Group 
1NYPIRQ) 

5 Beekman Stiect 

New York. New York 10038 

(212) 349-6460 

14$ New York State Tenant and Neighborhood Council 

198 Broadway. Room 1 100 
Now YOfk, New York 10038 
(2 J 2) 9647200 
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250 North Carolina Bicycle Program 
State Department of Transportation 

Rateighp North Caro^rna 276 n 
(919)733-2804 

245 North Dakota State Vanpool Program 
Transportation Services 
State Highway OepartmenI 

Oapiioi Grounds 

Bfsmarc*<. Nof)h Dakota 58505 

(701)224*2512 

102 Northeastern Connecticut Communlly 
Oevetopment Corporation 

PO Box 156 

Dame ISO n. Connecticut 06239 
(203) 774-7020 

332 Northern Virginia Hotline 

PO Box 187 
Arlington. Virginia 222l0 
(703) 522-4460 

60 North River Commission 

3440 west Lawience 
ClticagOp lltioois 60625 
(312)463-5420 

323 Northwest Wisconsin Heatth Cooperative 

Box 64 

Tufile Lake. Wisconsin 54889 
(715)986^2599 

360 Nursing Home Residents Aiivisory Council 

3231 FifSt Avenue, South, Suite 2lO 
Minneapolis, Mmncsola 55408 
(6J2)82r-8l5t 
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139 Cak Park Housing Center 

1041 Soum Bouiovafd 
Oak Pafk. HfrnOfS 60302 
ai2J 848.7150 

224 Ocean County Youth Energy Conservation Corps 

127 Hooper Avenue 

Toms flivef. New Jersey 08753 

(20t) 244^2121— EM 3250 

115 OceanhilhBrownsville Tenants Association 
3 19 flockway Avenue 
Grooktyn. New York n2l2 
(212)346^)586 

6d Oklahoma City Oepartment of Economic and 
Community Affairs 
Division ol Human Deveiopment 

5500 Northwestern Avenue 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73i 1 8 
(405) 840^2611 

247 Older Adults Transportation Service, Inc. 

601 Business Loop 

70 West Pajkade Pfaza Lower Level 

Columbia, Missouri 65201 

(314) 443 45t6 
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On Lok Senior Health Services 

1490 Mason Streei 

San Francisco. CaMorma 94i33 

i4i5) 989-2578 

Operation Brotherhood 

3745West Ogden Avenue 
Ch>Ca90. Illinois 60623 
<3 12) 522^0433 

Operation Fresh Start 

2322 Atwood Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53704 
<6081244-a72l 

Oregonians for Ulility fteform 

P.O. Box 12763 
Satem, Oregon 97309 
(503) 370-8115 

Oregon stale University Extension Service 
Master Gardener Program 

756 Warner-Milne Road 
Oregon CKy. Oregon 97045 
<503) 655^31 

Ouachita Mulfi^Purpo^e Community Action Program 

920 Loubeita sueet 
Monjoe, Louisiana 71201 
(318)3227151 
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Pacific Power and light Company 

920 South west Sfxth Avenue 
POrlland, Oregon 97204 
<503) 243^1122 

P athm e rk Su p erma rket 

c/o Supermarket General Corporation 

Public Affairs Department 

301 Blair Hoad 

Woodbridge. New Jersey 07095 
(201) /199-3000 

Patient Advisory Council 

Milton H. Selfert^ Jr.. M.O. & Associates, Ltd. 

675Waief Slreei 
Excelsior. Minnesota 55331 
(6l2M74-4t67 

Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
Bureau M Markets 

2301 Worlh Cameron Sireet. Room 3lO 
Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 17120 
(717) 787^4210 

Pennsylvania Deoartment of Community Affairs 
Bureau of Community Energy 

PO Box 156 

Harrisburg. Pennsylvania I7l20 
(717)783*2576 

Pennsylvania State University Cooperaiive Extension Service 
Ufban Gardening Program 

Broad and Grange Streets 
Pnifadeiptila, PennsyWanta 19M1 
(215) 224.1821 
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People's Alternative Energy Services^ Inc. 

Route 1. Box 3A 

San Luis. Colorado Si 152 

(303) 672-3602 

Personal Mobility CommllteeT Inc. 

347 South 400 East 

Sail Lake Cily. Utah 84111 

(no phone) 

Physicians Health Plan of Greater Minneapolis 

500 National City Bank Building 
5lO Marquette Avenue 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 55402 
(6 12) 340-7800 

Portland Sun 

628 Southeast Mill Street 
Portland. Oregon 97214 
(503) 239-7470 

Prairie View Mental Health Center 

P.O. Box 467 
^fewton. Kansas 67114 
(316) 283-2400 

PftAXIS 

1620 South 37th Street 
Kansas City. Kansas 66i06 
(913) 236*8336 

Project QftEEN 

Civic Center 

410 East Washington Street 
Iowa Cily. Iowa 52240 
(319)354.1800 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 

745 Broad Street 

Newafk. New Jersey 07102 

(201)623^3000 

Puget Consumer Cooperative 

6504 90lh Street, NE 
Seattle. Washtnglon 98t tS 
(206)5250451 



225 Regional Energy Information Center 

Staples. Mir)r)esotd 56'47& 
(201)894.2^30'"ext 146 

159 ftegionat Housing Council of Southern Tler» Inc. 

307 East Church Sweet 
Boom 101 

EJmrra. Now York 14901 
(607) 734^5266 

114 Renegades Housing Movement 

251 East Ii9th Street 
New York. New York i0035 
(2l2j 534-5971 

108 ftenew, Inc. 

I0i6 West Washinglon Street 
South Bend. Indiana 46625 
(219)287*337? 
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363 Rhode Island Health Advoceies 
Diocesan Community Affairs Olfica 

Broad and Steward Sireeis 
Providence, f^tiode fsland 02908 
<401) ^21-7833 

i85. Rhode Islendors Seving Energy 

166 334 Westnninsief Mall 

PfOv«tence. Rhode island 02903 
(401)272-1040 

25 Rivsrdale N^hborhood Houst 

5521 Mosholu Avenue 
Bronx. NewYofk i047i 
(212)549-8100 

tiO Ronan Neight>orhood Associstas 

252A Bowdoin Slreet 
Boston. Massachusetis 02120 
(no phone) 

102 Rural CsllfomJa Housing Corporation 

- 2007 0 Su eet 

Sacramento. Cahfomia 95814 
(916) 442-4731 

158 Rural Housing improvements, Inc. 

2i8 Cenuat Sireei 

Winchendon. Massachusetts 01475 

(617) 297-1376 

$9 Rural Resources* Inc. 

Rural Route 1. Box 1 1 
Loveland. Ohk) 45140 
(no phone) 
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136 St. Ambross Housing Aid Center 

321 East 26th Streei 
Baltrnnofe. Maryland 2i2i8 
(300235^5770 

102 St. Landry Low^lncome Housing 

P.O. Sox B2 

Palnnetlo. Ijouisrana 7i368 
(318) 623-5815 

40 St. Mary's Food Bank 

816 Souih Cenlfat Avenue 
Phoenix. Arizona 85004 
<602) 253.3407 

107 St. Nicholas Nslghborhood Ptaservatlon and Housing 
Rehabilitation Corporation 

1 129 Caihefine Stfeet 
Brooklyn, New York i i2i i 
(212)386 4726 

202 San Bernardino West SIds Community 
Development Corporation 

1 736 Wesi «9hland Avenue 
San Bernsfdino. (DaiifWnia 9241 1 
(714)887-2546 
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65 San Jose Parks and Recreation Department 

I6i Wesi MissH>n Street. Room 203 
San JoSe. California 95l lO 
(408) 277-4661 

205 San Uits Vatey Solar Ene«gy Association, inc. 

512 Ross Streei 
Alamosa. C:otoracJo 81 1 0i 
(303) 589-2233 

212 Sertte dara. City of 

Santa Clara Water. Sewer end Soler Division 

1500 Wasiiinglon Avenue 
Sam a Clara. Calif Ornla 95O50 
<408) 984-3183 

192 Seattle City Light 
1015 Third Avenue 
Seaitle. Washington 98l04 
(206) 625-3736 

195 Seattle Recycling, Inc. 

5718EnipireWay South 
Seallfe. Washington 981 18 

(206) 723-2051 

40 Second Harvest 
lOOl NOrtn Cenlral 
Phoemx. Arizona 85004 
(602) 252-1777 

44 Senior Citizens Grocery, Inc. 
4707 North Lombard Streei 
Porttend. Oregon g7203 
(503) 285^4141 

42 Senior Gleaners 

27i8GStreet 

Sacramenlo. Caltlornia 958l6 
016)448.1727 

336 Sentry Insurance Company 

1600 Morlh Poinl Drive 
Stevens Point. Wisconsin 54461 
(715) 346^6000 

1 17. Settlement Houaing Fund. inc. 
118 1780 Broadway. Suite 600 

New York. New York 10019 

(212)265^6530 

207. Shandlin Institute 

209 Route 3. Box 35 

Ffagsfaff, Arizona 66011 
(602) 626*4258 

292 SHARE Cllnlo 

655 S«ipson Streei 

St Paul. Minnesota 55l04 

(612)645*0171 

204 Shelter Institute 

38 Center Street 
Baih. Maine 04530 

(207) 442^7938 

2i6 Small Farm Energy Project 

P.O. Box, 736 

Harttngton. Nebraska 68739 
(402) 254^6893 
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273 Solaf Oregon Lobby 

720 htortheasi Ainsworlh Sr^eet 
Poriiand. Oregoo 97211 
<S03) 254-9320 

235 Solar Sustenance Team 

P 0. Box 733 

Et Rito. New Mexico 87530 
(505H?M535 

112. South Austin Realty Assocfation 

113 50S2 West Jackson Stree* 
Chicago, tllmors 60644 
<312) 378-3755 

142 South Brooklyn Against Investment Discrimination 
591 Third Sueer 
Brooklyn, New York Ii2l5 
(212)8750835 

112. South Bronx Community Housing Corporation 

113 391 east l49mSlr€et, Room 520 
Bronx. New York 10455 
(212)292-0800 

266 South Dakota ACORN 

6 1 1 Souiti Second Avenue 
Sioux Falls. South Dakota 57104 
(605)332-2328 

76. Southeastern Tfdewater Opportunity Project 

77 415 Si Paul's Bo uJevard 
NOrlolk. Virginia 23510 
<804) 627-3541 

256 Southeastern Vermont Community Actk>n 

P 0. Box 396 

Bellows Falls. Vermoni 05lO; 
(802) 463-9951 

2iO South Memphis Development Corporation 
Solar Resource Center 

2(9 Madison Aver^ue 
Memphis. Ter^nessee 38i03 
(901)521-1031 

162 South Minneapolis Community 
Federaf Credit Union 

9ie Hast 28lh Street 
Minneapolis. MmnesotaSSW 
(ei2) 871-2325 

1 12. Southslde United Housing Development Fund Corporati< 

1 13, 238 Soulh Second Slreei 
129 Brooklyn, New York 1 12H 

(212)387-3600 

2i3 Southwest Alabama Farmers Cooperative Association 

Highway SO We si 
Selma. Alabama 3670 1 
(205) 872-6227 

336 S pee deal I Corporation 

2020 National Avenue 
— HaywarO.Cahfornr^i 94545 
(415)783'5ei» 

137 Stop Wasting Abandoned Property 

439PjneSireej 

Provider>ce. Rhode tsfand 02907 
(401)272-0526 
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337 Student Coalition for Community Health 

PO Box 435 

Tuscaloosa. Ala&anna 35401 
(205) 348-6432 

117. Swathmore Tenants Association 
118 1010 25th Sueet, N.W. 

Washington. DC. 20037 

(no phone) 

304. Swedish Weltness Center 

305 3444 Soulh Emerson Streei 
Englewood. Colorado 801 tO 
(303) 789-6940 
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333 TEt-MED 

22700 Cooiey Soulh Drive 
Cotton. California 92324 
(714)825^6034 

2i0 Tennessee Valley Authority 
do Solaf Memphis 

240 Chestnut Street. Tower 11 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 37401 
(ei5) 755-6851 

244 3M Company 

Central Engineering 

Building 422£ 

St Paul, Minnesota 55101 

(612) 733-1110 

292 3M Company 

Group Insurance Department 

Buirdmg 244-2E 
3M Center 

St Paul Minnesota 5&144 
m2) 736-1151 

68. Tompkins County Economic Opportunity Corporation 

72. 318 North Albany Street 
73 hhaca. t^ow York 14850 
(607) 273-8816 

237 Total Environmental Action 
Church HrtJ 

Hafftsvilie. Mew Hampshire 03450 
(603) 827-3374 

264 Toward Utility Rate Normalization 

693 Mission Street. Eighth Floor 
SanFranCisco California 94105 
(415) 543-1576 

105 Town of Bolton Development Corporation 

PO Box 10 

Bolion. Mississippi 39041 
(60l)866'iJ221 

42 Tri-County Community Council Food Bank 

718 West Burnside Streei 
Portland, Oiegor; 97209 
(503) 223 1030 
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Trust fof Public Land 
39th Avenue Communily Garden WindmiM Project 

82 Second Street 

San Francisco. CaMornia 94106 

(415) 495-4014 

33 Tucson Cooperative Warehouse 

1716 Easi Factory Avenue 
Tucson, Afizono 857l9 
<602) 864-9951 
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Sie Utah !>tafe Division of Aging 

150 West Norm TempTe, Suite 326 
Sail Lake Ctly, Utah 84i03 
<60l) 533 6^22 

227 Utah Technical Coiiege 

4600 Souih Redwood Road 
Salt LOke Ctty, Utah 84i07 
(80l)967-4i11 

268 Utility Consumers Council of Missouri 

393 Noftti Eucifd Suite 203 
Si Louis, Mjssoum 63i08 
(3 14) 361,5735 
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Vermont Public Interest Research Group 
<Vermonl P1RG} 

26 State Street 

Mont pel lei, Vernioni 05602 

(803) 223-5221 

Veterans Admlnistratton Medical Cenler 

Health Services Research and Development Program 

Gainesville, Florida 32602 
(904) 376-6575 

VIA TRANS 

PO. Box 13489 
SanAntontg, Texas 782l2 
{5^2} 227^5371 

Village Nursing Home 

607 Hudson Streei 

New York, New York 11014 

(212) 255-3003 

Virginia Citizens Consumer Council 

P 0 Sox 777 

Springlierd, Virginia 22153 
(703)455-9515 

Vofce of the People 

4927 North Kenniore Avenue 
Chicago. IMmOiS 60640 
ai3) 769'2442 
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The WalMng Assoclatfon 

41 13 Lee Hjghway 
ArhngiOn. Virgimn 22207 
(703) 527'5'i;4 
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338 Washington Center for the Study o1 Services 

I5t8 K Streei, N W , Suite 406 
Washington. DC 20005 
<202) 347-9613 

72. Watts Labor Community Aclion Committee 

102 1 140i ^^^ih CentralAvenue 
LOsArige/es Ca*Jforn;a 90059 
<2i3> 564-5901 

2d. Weaver's Way 

29 559 Carpenter Lane 

P*iiiadeiPhiO. Pennsylvania i9ll9 
(215) 843 6945 

304. Wellness Associates 
305 42 Miirer Avenue 

Mill Valley CaiitOrnra 94941 

(4i5) 363-3806 

f04 Westey Housing Development Corporalion of 
Norihern Virginia 

4701 Arlington Boulevard 
Arlington Virginia 23303 
(703) 622-9432 

68 Western Soulh Dakota Community Aclfon Agency. Inc, 
1331 Wosi Mam Street 
Rap(d Q\iy. South Dakota 67701 
(605) 348-1460 

39 Wesf Virginia Department of Agricullure 
Produce Development Section 

Stale CapitOi Building 
Charleston. Wesi V^rginra 25305 
(304) 348-3708 

199 Wichita, Cily of 
Energy Commission 

City Hall 

45$ North Mam 

Wicr^da, Kansas 67202 

(316)265-4193 

303 The Wholistic Health Center of Hinsdale, Inc, 

i37 South Gartierd Street 
HmsdalG. liimois 60531 
(312) 3231920 

273 Wisconsin's Environmental Decade 

114 East Mifflin Sireei, Third Ftoor 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
(608) 251 7020 

333 Women's Advocacy Cenler of Charleston 

PO 6oj( 2054 

Charresion. SooiM Carolina 29403 
(803) 723-1416 

105. The Woodlawn Organization 

113. 1180 East 63rd SUeet 
113 Cti^cago Mimois 60637 
(312) 268 584L 

221 WTG Energy Systems. Inc. 

261 Etm Sireel 

BuIlalO, NGwYOrK 14203 

1716)656-1620 

366 Wyoming Energy Advocacy Coalition 

1603 Central Avenue 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
(307) 635-9426 
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For More Information 

If you have questions about any program or agency 
in the Federal government, you may want to call 
the Federal information Center (FiC) nearest you. 
FIC staffs are prepared to help consumers find 
needed information or locate the right agency— 
usually Federal, but sometimes state or local— for 
help with problems. Each city listed below has an 
FIC or a tieltne— a toll-free local number connect- 
ing to an FIC elsewhere. Local listings printed in 
itatics are tielines to the nearest FIC. 



Alabama 

Birmingham 
Mobile 

Arizona 
Phoenix — 
Tuscon 

Arkansas 

Little floc/f 

California 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Sar? Jose 
5ar7^^r7a 

Colorado 
Colorado Springs 
Denver 
Pueblo 

Connecticut 

Hartford 
Wew Haven 



205^22^91 
205^1421 



602*261-3313 
602-622^1511 



50P378S177 



213^88-3800 
9l&44a3344 
714^293^30 
415-556-6600 
408*275^7422 
714^2386 



303^71*9491 
303^7-3602 
303*544^523 

203*527*2617 
203S24A720 



District of Columbia 
Washington 202-755^8660 



Florida 

Fort Lauderdale 

Jacf<sonville 

Miami 

Orlando 

SI Petersburg 

Tampa 

Wes/PaAnSeac/r 

Georgia 
Atlanta 



Hawaii 
Honolulu 

Illinois 
Chicago 



305^22*8531 
904*354*4756 
305^3504155 
305422*1800 
813-893^95 
813*229-7911 
305^33*7566 

404-221^91 

808-546^20 

312-353-4242 



Indiana 

Garyl Hammond 
Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Des Moineo 

Kansas 

TopeAa 
Wichita 

Kentucky 

Loursvilte 

Louisiana 
New Orleans 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts 
Boston 

Michigan 
Detroit 

Grand Hapids 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Kansas City 

SI JOSBptl 

SI Louis 

Nebraska 
Omaha 

New Jersey 
Newark 
Patersonl 
Passaic 
Trenton 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque 
Santa Fe 



219^4110 
317-269-7373 



515*284-4448 



913*295-2866 
31&263'6931 



502-582-6261 
504-589^696 
301-962-4980 
617-223-7121 



313-226^7016 
616451*2628 



612-725-2073 

816-374-2466 
876-233-3206 
314-4254106 

402-221-3353 

201-645-3600 

201*523^717 
609-3964400 



505-766-30&1 
505-983^ 77-W 



4l9 



New York 




Albany 


5184634421 


DUIIalU 


716-8464010 








716^546^5075 




31547&8S4S 


North Carolina 




Ctiarlotte 


704-376-3600 


Ohio 




Ai(ron 


2l6-375-563$ 


Cincinnati 


51^684*2801 


Cleveland 


216*522*4040 


V Vt Uf 1 1 MM V 


6l4*22hl0l4 


Day/Of? 


■ 513-223-7377 


Toledo 


419-241-3225 


VKianoma 




^L^f Ai-hAMA r^ii\t 
UKiahoma viiy 


405-231*4000 


Tulsa 




Oregon 




Portland 


503-221*2222 


Pennsylvania 




Allento^Nnl 




(f It w l^f 1 1 


215^1*7785 


Phiiadelohfa 


2l5*S&7-7045 


Ptttsburah 


412*644^3456 


Scranton 


717-346*7081 










Tennessee 




Ctiattanooga 


6l5-26&e23l 


Memphis 


901-521-3285 


Nastivtlle 


615-2425056 


Texas 




Austin 


512472-5494 


Dallas 


214*767*85^ 


Fort Worth 


817*334-3624 




713*22&S711 


Can Jintanifi 




Utah 




Ogden 


801*399*1347 


Salt Lake Citv 


801-524-5353 


Vli^inra 




Wewport Wews 


804-244*0480 


Norfolk 


804-441-3101 


nivf It liKHlSJ 




floano/fe 


703-982-3391 


Washington 




Seattle 


206-442-0570 


Tacoma 


20&3a3-5230 


Wisconsin 




Mihtaukee 


414-271-2273 



